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CHAPTER  I. 

Reign  of  James  I 

The  crown  of  England  passed  from  the  family  of     ' 
Tudor  to  that  of  Stuart  with  the  utmost  tranquillity, 
[n  James's  journev  from   Edinburgh  to  London,  ul 
tlRmi  *''^"'^^  fiooked  around  him,  allured  by  the  inter- 
|iOU3j  ggj  ^f  curiosity ;    and  he  was  so  well  pleased 
[with  the  flow  of  atTjction  which  appeared  in  his  new 
Isubjects,  that  in  six  weeks  after  his  entrance  into  the 
[kingdom,  he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons, 
besides  raising  several  from  inferior  to  higher  digni- 
ties ;  and  among  the  rest  the  Scottish  courtiers  were 
[thought  to  be  especially  favoured. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  James  left  al- 
most all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of  £lizabeth*t 
ininisters,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  political  con- 
cerns to  his  English  subjects.  Among  these,  Cecil 
was  successively  created  lord  Effingdon,  yiscount 
Cranbourne,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  regarded  as  ^ 
prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  A  secret  cor- 
respondence into  which  he  had  entered  with  Jamet , 
during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  laid  the 
foundation  of  Cecil's  credit ;  and  while  all  his  foroMt^ 
associates,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey,  and  lord 
Cobham,  were  discountenanced  on  account  of  their 
animosity  against  Essex,  this  minister  was  continued 
ill  his  euipioyiueiit,  and  treated  with  tfie  gi«at8ot  con-^ 
(idence  and  regard.  ** 

Amidst  the  great  tranquillity,  both  foreign  and  do- 
ip«^8tic,  which  3ie  nation  enjoyed,  nothing  could  b« 
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more  anexnccted  than  the  discovery  of  a  conmi™^. 

to  all  laws  and  equity,  was  found  guilty  by  a  iurv  •  hn^ 
he  was  reprieved,  not  pardoned  5  and  L  remafned  ."n 
confinement  for  many  years.  remained  m 

The  religious  disputes  between  th#>  rliiif^k  «  j  .l 
puritans,  which  had  been  coSallv  rnrrP„«J   "^  ^^"^ 
since  the  reformation,  inducc^kfng  to  cd?  1  ZV 
ference  at  Hampton-court,  on  preter^ce  of  findiL  eJ" 
J604]  ef/*»«5t«  which  mi.rht  reconcile  both  p^^^^^^^^^ 
,    J  The  disposition  of  James,  however    had  r« 

\JhlT^'%^^7^}!:  P^P"'^*"  government  of  Eliza- 

nataro  appeared  in  the  Elation.    T^  king"  hSw" tr 
told  the  parliament    **iha*  nii   ♦u^-       v  ?' ""'^^^''er, 

'     led  all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopoUes  •  but  th« 

'     UJ  aS  ?h'.m '^  r  r  5  ^'"^^^r  ««cutinT  the 
i     S^tffiv  *i*®?\.^«V®«»>3'' a  gentleman  of  an  an! 

m«H!J?  <•  ^'  ^"*  '^°"g^'  «^  a  most  extraordinary 
method  of  revenge,  which  was  to  destroy  at  one  hUw^ 

•ohcal  wheme  b«  .OBMnanicated  to  Percy,  a  deacetd. 
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iAtof  the  illoslrioui  house  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  charmed  with  the  project;  and  they  agreed  can- 
tiously  to  enlist  some  other  conspirators,  and  sent 
over  to  Flanders  in  quest  of  one  Guy  Fawkes,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Spanish  service,  with  whose  zeal  and  cour- 
age they  were  well  acquainted. 

The  conspirators  bound  themselves  by  oath  of 
crecy,  which  they  confirmed  by  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment together ;  and  they  hired  a  house  in  the  name  of 
Percy,  adjoining  that  in  which  the  parliament  assem- 
bled. Finding  that  a  vault  under  the  house  of  lords  ' 
was  to  let,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  renting  it, 
^  .  and  deposited  in  it  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder 
*""^J  which  they  covered  with  laggots  and  billet 
wood.  The  doors  of  the  cellar  were  then  thrown 
boldly  open,  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous,  and. 
confident  of  success,  the  conspirators  now  planned  the 
remaining  part  of  their  project. 

The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  were  all 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  parlia- 
ment j  but  as  the  duke,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age, 
would  necessarily  be  absent,  it  was  resolved  to  assas- 
sinate him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise, 
was  kept  at  lord  Harrington's  house  in  Warwickshire  ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  seize  that  princess  and  pro- 
claim her  queen.  .< 

Though  more  than  twenty  persons  were  engaged  in 
this  conspiracy,  the  dreadful  secret  had  been  sacredly 
kept  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  No  remorse,  no  pity, 
no  fear  of  punishment,  or  hope  of  reward,  had  induced 
any  conspirator  either  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  or 
discover  the  plot.  A  few  days,  however,  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic,  and 
son  to  lord  Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  from 
an  unknown  hand.* 

"  My  lord,  out  of  th*^  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your 
friends,  1  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.    T'lere- 

*  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  letter  was  sent 
bv  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  loid  Moiley,  sister  to  lord  Mont- 
caffle,  and  wife  of  Thomas  Abington,  esq.  or  iiensiip,  in  ine 
county  of  Worcester.  Affection  Tor  her  brother  prompted  the 
wainins,  while  love  for  her  husband,  who  wa«  privy  to  the 
Bonspiracy,  suggested  such  means  as  were  best  calculated  t« 
I  <r«vent  lut  detection. 
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fore  I  would  advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  de- 
vise  some  excuse  to  shift  off  your  attendance  in  thisi 
S»«-T^^-    V^'^^  ^^^  man   have  concurred  toi 
S^^i^H  ^^«  r[*c*^edne8s  of  this  time.    And  think  not 
Slightly  of  this  advertisement;  but  retire  yourself  into 
your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safe- 

SI;  I     *"  \i  "^^'  f^^''^  ^®  "°  appearance  of  any  stir, 
yet  I  say  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parlia- 
njent,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts   them. 
Ihis  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may 
do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm  :  for  the  danaer 
IS  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter.    And  I 
liope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  pood  use  of 
\1"      "'""se  holy  protection  1  commend  you  '' 
Monteagle,  as  well  as  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated It,  considered  the  letter  as  a  foolish  at- 
tempt to  frighten  J  but,  from  the  serious  and  earnest 
manner  m  which  it  was  written,  James  conjectured 
that  It  implied  something  dangerous  and  important; 
and  the  enigmatical  but  strong  expressions  used  in  the 
epistle,  seemed  to  denote  some  contrivance  by  gun 
powder.*  In  consequence,   it  was  determined  to  in 
■pect  all  the  vaults  under  the  house  of  parliament  : 
but  the  search  was  purposely  delayed  till  the  day  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  parliament.    This  care  belonged 
to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  remark- 
ed the  great  piles  of  wood  and  faggots  in  the  vault  un- 
der the  upper  house  ;  and  he  observed  Fawkes  in  a 
corner  who  passed  himself  as  Percy's  servant.    About 
midnight,  sir   Thomas  Knevet,  with  proper  attend- 
ants, entered  tne  vault  3  and  after  seizing  Fawkes,  he 
Removed   the  faggots,   and  discovered   the    powder. 
I  he  matches  and  other  preparations  for  settincr  the 
whole  on  fire,  were  found  in  the  pockets  of  Fawkes 
who,  seeing  it  useless  to  dissemble,  boldly  expressed' 
tm  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing  the 
powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his  own  death  by 
that  of  his  enemies.     Before  the  council  he  disidayed 
the  same  intrepidity,  and  recused  to  discover  his  ac- 
complices ;  but  being  confined  in  the  Towpr  anH  l*.fv 
to  reflect  on  his  guilt  and  danger,  his  courage  failed 
m  a  tew  days,  and  he  made   a  full  discovery  of]  the 

i-J!ite*  might  probably  be  led  to  thia  conclu<)ioo   fro^ 
"collecting  tho  oatastrophe  of  his  father.    Mavor 
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IconiDirators,  who  never  exceeded  the  number  of  eigh- 
ty They  all  suffered  death  by  one  way  or  other: 
and  horrible  aa  the  crime  was,  the  bigoted  cathohci 
regarded  some  of  them  as  martyrs. 

At  this  time,  James  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
affections  of  his  English  subjects  and  of  the  oarlia. 
ment  His  learning,  which  was  not  despicable,  obtained 
Mm  the  name  of  tlie  second  Solomon.  AH  hisefforU 
however,  for  an  union  between  England  and  Scotland 
nroved  ineffectual,  on  account  of  the  national  antipa- 
thv  by  wkich  the  English  parliament  was  governed; 
and  he^ould  procure'ouly  an  abolition  of  the  hostile 
laws  whieh  had  been  formerly  enacted  between  the 

^"rh^e^housTof  commons  began  now  to  feel  them- 
Bslves  of  such  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of  sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  they  entered  for  the  first  time,  an  order 
for  the  rsgular  keeping  of  their  journals.  r»^,«-»* 

In  the  following  session,  the  lo-^^'^^^T^fK^n^S 
,/"  hid  open  the  king's  necessities,  but  the  com- 
l^^^l  nons  refused  to  relieve  themj  and  James  re- 
ceived the  mortification  of  discovering  in  vain,  all  Ins 
wants  and  of  asking  the  aid  of  his  subjects  who 
seemed  determined  to  diminish  the  P<7«r  f  ^^J*^« 
crown.  Inheriting  all  the  high  notions  of  regal  gov- 
enment  that  had  marked  the  reigns  of  Hehry  and 
Elzabe  h,  James  was  continually  employed  m  endeav- 
oiling  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  which  former  sov 
ete  ans  hkd  enjoyed,  but  which  a  more  enlightened 

a^  and  a  less  ibLquious  P^'Ji'^^^f  ^.fffi^^.^.^^^^f^- 
l^ely  necessary  to  circumscribe.  In  his  first  parlia- 
rtent,  which  sat  nearly  seven  years,  Sequent  attack^^ 
"ere  made  on  the  royal  prerogative  ;  ^"^  the  king  dis- 
tilayed  all  his  exalted  notions  of  monarchy  andthe  au- 
fcority  of  princes ;  but  the  principles  which  these 
to^Z  altLpts  developed,  and  whi.h  oppos'Uon 
served  only  to  increase,  at  last  overturned  the  throat, 
and  olun'^ed  the  nation  in  confusion. 
1  In  promotirig  the  civilization  of  Ireland  James  oro- 
^eede'd  on  a  re'gular  and  wel^-oncertedplan  ;  a£he 

which  applied  the'  place  of  lawe,.  By  the  Brehen  cub- 
torn! every  crime,  however  enormotts  w^^.P"?!?^ 
by  a  pecuniary  fiw.  This  rate  was  caUfld  enc.  Whe« 
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4he  English  had  formed  the  design  of  sending  a  she^ 

iihed  "^ToHLW'fi'K"  ^""'f  ^'  ^ha?disSct, 
e*  m«  Icnnw  w^T^i**"^^  ^^  welcome  to  me  :  but 
e  me  know  beforehand  his  eric  or  the  nripp  nr  k;- 
nead,that  if  my  people  cut  it  offimJriJvtLL!^^ 
cy  on  the  counV7>  Small  olfoncVs  we?e  suCcI  ?oZ 
penalty :  and  in  this  horrible  state  ^f  sS  thl  ef 

fciniT'  '•"  P''^'"^^  amelioratfon  we'/e'highly 
deserving  of  praise.    In  the  room  of  savaae  insSt., 
tion8,he  substituted  Enirlish  law« .   tnT!!!  l"'     "" 


tions,he^subiituted  Engii;i;  i;:;;^7;,^  tg^  SJ^ 

,  and  declared  them  free  citizens  • 

ilfifdom  bv  a  rporiilaf  a#4>n:»:^« *•      ' 


-nHl^i'"  P'?'fe'i??>»>«'aeclared  them  free  citizens- 

In*"^'! '^"u'.''®  ■"^'^*°  '^*»*  Of  Henry,  princeof  Wales 

«nef  throughout  the  nation.  I^either  hi»  kiA  v  ?i: 
nor  hi.  youth  h«l  .educed  him  int^X  itl^t^^^. 
^6»2]  ^"?".'?"  .«»f.  »"!W«on  were  hi.  .oledeliRht? 

•uaraai.  ine  trench  amba..ador,  takine  feavp  nf 
him  and  a*Mc  hi.  command,  for  France  fotnrt  hi™ 
employed  i.  t&e  exerciw  of  the  p'ke  ■   "TVn  v„" 

KwSter ter'''.  8""  '"^'=«'°"  ""d  "fern 

woul4iTp''.Utb'Sit  X""  ''"'  ""  ■"'  ^■"^" 

which  a««e&om  that  melancholy  event  .h^,*. hi  * 
n^e  though  a.M.py  to  the  «a"t?o7i:r4'm''ote 'ndX 
mate  consexjueoce.,  was  unfortunate  both  to  the  ki.J 
and  hi.  .oiwn-law.    The  elector,  trusthia  to  .o  ««f 

ana  ine  king,  not  being  able  to  suonnrt  him  i«  uL  *    * 

^^Z'' '°?  «"'«'«'yftow.rd,  thC'end  of^hS  m^Z 
affection  and  esteem  of  his  own  subject.  '  ** 
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Knighted  him,  created  him  viscount  Rochester,  and 
gave  him  the  garter.  In  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  this 
minion  met  with  a  judicious  and  sincere  counsellor  5 
and  so  long  as  he  was  governed  by  his  friendly  coun- 
sels, he  enjoyed  the  highest  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
without  being  hated  by  the  people.  Intoxicated,  how- 
ever, by  his  good  fortune,  Rochester  found  means  to 
seduce  the  affections  of  the  young  countess  of  Essex, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffollt,  though  she  rejected 
the  embraces  of  her  husband ;  and  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Overbury,  a  divorce  was  procured,  and 
a  marriage  solemnized  between  the  two  adulterers. 
On  this  occasion,  the  king  so  far  forgot  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  and  his  friendship  to  the  family  of  Es- 
sex, that,  lest  the  lady  should  lose  any  rank  by  her 
new  marriage,  he  created  his  minion  earl  of  Somerset. 

The  countess,  however,  was  not  satisfied  till  she 
could  satiate  her  revenge  on  Overbury,  who  had  been 
committed  to  the  Tower,  at  the  instance  of  Somerset, 
for  disobeying  an  order  of  the  king.  She  engaged  her 
husband,  as  well  as  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  atrocious  design  of  destroying  him  secret- 
ly by  poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by 
weak  doses ;  but  at  last  they  gave  him  one  so  sudden 
and  violent,  that  the  symptoms  were  apparent  to  eveiy 
one  who  approached  him ;  and  though  a  strong  suspi- 
cion prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  the 
crime  was  not  brought  to  light  for  some  years  after. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury  in- 
creased or  begat  a  suspicion  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  been  carried  off  by  poison,  given  him  by  Somer- 
set; and  the  king  was  not  spared  amidst  the  just  im- 
putations thrown  on  his  favourite. 

A  new  parliament  was  again  summoned,  after  everj 
expedient  had  been  tried  to  relieve  the  king^s  necessi'*' 
ties,  even  to  the  sale  of  baronetages  and  peerages) 
iri/ii  but  that  assembly,  instead  of  entering  on  the 
*"**J  business  of  supply,  as  urged  by  the  king,  began 
with  disputing  his  majesty's  power  of  levying  new 
customs  and  impositions,  by  the  mere  authority  01  nia 
prerogative.  The  king,  with  great  indignation,  dis- 
solved the  parliament,  without  obtaining  the  smallest 
supply  to  his  necessities ;  and  he  imprisoned  some  of 
tht  members,  who  hid  been  most  forward  in  their  op* 
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position  to  his  measures ;  and  though  he  valued  him* 
self  highly  on  his  king-craft,  he  openly  at  his  table  in* 
culcated  those  monarchical  principles  which  he  had  sol 
strongly  imbibed.   Among  other  company,  there  sat  atj 
table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews.  The  king  pub.| 
licly  proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not! 
take  his  subjects'  money  when  he  needed  it,  without| 
all   this   formality  of  parliament?    The   obsequiou8| 
Neile  replied,  **  God  forbid  you  should  not  3  for  youl 
are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils."    Andrews  declinedll 
answering;  but  when  the  king  urged  him,  he  pleasant.^ 
ly  observed,  "  I  think  your  majesty  may  lawfiilly  take;| 
J  my  brother  Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it."  p 

The  favourite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of; 
justice ;  but  conscious  of  the  murder  of  his  friend,  hej 
oecame  sullen  and  silent;  and  the  king  began  to  es-j 
Irange  himself  from  a  man  who  no  longer  contributed 
to  his  amusement.    The  enemies  of  Somerset  seized! 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  a  new  minion  in  the  king's^ 
way,  in  the  person  of  George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  onei 
and  twenty,  who  was  immediately  raised  to  the  office  M 
of  cup-bearer.     In  the  mean  time,  Somerset's  guilt  in|| 
the  murder  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  fully  discov- 
ered ;   and  James,   alarmed  and  astonished  at  suchi 
enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom  he  had  so  highly  hon- 
oured, recommended  a  most  rigorous  scrutiny.     Alii 
the  accomplices  received  the  punishment  of  death, 
but  the  king  bestowed  a  pardon  on  the  principals, 
Somerset  and  the  countess :  and  after  some  years  im- 
prisonment, he  restored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  they 
languished  out  their  old  age  in  infamy  and  obscurity. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  opened  the  way  for  Villiers, 
who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  by  rapid  advances, 
was  at  last  created  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the 
garter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  lord  high -admiral  of 
England,  with  other  honourable  appointments.  His 
mother  obtained  the  title  of  countess  of  Buckingham; 
his  brother  was  created  viscount  Purbec  ;  and  a  nu- 
merous train  of  needy  relations  were  all  invested  with 
credit  and  authority. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  imprisoned  for  thir- 
teen years ;  and  men  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
hardship  and  injustice  of  his  sentence.  They  pitied 
kis  active  and  enterprising  spirit,  which  languished  in 
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[the  rigours  of  confinement  5  and  they  admired  his  ex- 
tensive genius,  no  less  than  his  unbroken  magnanimi- 
ty To  increase  these  favourable  dispositions,  on 
tcioT  which  he  built  the  hopes  of  recovering  his  lib- 
*°^''J  erty,  Raleigh  spread  the  report  of  a  rich  gold 
'  mine,  which  he  had  discovered  in  Guiana.  The  king 
gave  little  credit  to  the  tale,  but  released  him  from 
the  Tower,  without  pardoning  him,  and  suffered  him 

to  try  the  adventure.  ,     ,    i     .    ,     * 

Raleigh  had  declared  that  the  Spaniards  had  plant- 
ed no  colonies  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  this 
mine  lay;  but  it  had  happened,  that,  in  a  space  of 
twenty-three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last 
visited  that  region,  they  had  formed  a  settlement  on 
the  river  Oronooko,  and  built  a  town  called  St.  Tho- 
mas. To  this  place  Raleigh  directly  bent  his  course, 
and  sent  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  his  son, 
and  of  captain  Kemys,  an  officer  entirely  devoted  to 
him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  expected  this  invasion, 
fired  on  the  English  at  their  landing,  were  repulsed, 
and  pursued  into  the  town.  Young  Raleigh  received 
a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired;  but  the 
town  was  carried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes. 
Kemys,  who  owned  that  he  was  within  two  hours 
march  of  the  mine;  returned  to  Raleigh  with  the  mel- 
ancholy news  of  his  son's  death ;  and,  despairing  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  he  retired  to  his  cabin, 

and  put  an  end  to  his  life  ,    ,    .     i.      *u  '^ 

The  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they 
were  deceived  by  Raleigh;  and  thinking  it  safest  to 
return  immediately  to  England,  they  carried  him  with 
them.  The  privy-council  pronounced  that  Raleigh 
had  abused  the  king's  confidence  ;  and  the  court  of 
Spain  raising  loud  complaints  against  him,  the  king 
made  use  of  that  power  which  he  had  purposely  re- 
eervedinhis  own  hands,  and  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  upon  his  former  sentence. 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitable,  collected  all  his 
conraffG  and  resolution.  As  he  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe  with  which  he  was  to  oe  beheaded,  "  ;Ti8  a  sharp 
remedy,"  he  said,  *'  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills.  His 
harangue  to  the  people  was  calm  and  eloquent ;  and, 
with  the  utmost  indifierance,  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
block,  ai.d  received  the  fatal  blow. 
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from  Gemanv    hVn  Tff      ?V^^  attention  of  James! 
nanJ,  and  te^SereV^elr'^r''  «''««";?«'«''   Ferdl  « 

.tinat:;rd''fl^/,ttS'^^^ffi;L^t'^^^^^ 

forty  thouiand  p^ounds  ?o  b«  i^l  • '"  ^^P^^l^  «"«  ^^ 
during  the  king^s  nJea^are  LTf  T^r^^  '"  ^^'^  '^^^e' 
ble  of  holdina  anf  nffi  '  I  ""^  ^**  ^'^  '^'  ^ve""  incapa- 
^Z.  I  "°^°*"&  any  office,  place,  or  emDlovmonf      ht 

_   In  the  mean  timfi  thn  /»«»«~ __.      .    ... 

JeBty,  that  he  wo~uf«^  "im,^^T'"*"r  ^"V^a^ea  his  ma. 
fence  of    hrpSatinate^LrL'*^  undertake  the  de- 
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mt  princess.    This  seeming  invasion  of  his  prcrognT 
Uve^nighly  incensed  James,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the 
meaker,  sharply  rebuked  the  house  for  debating  ou 
tatters  far  above  their  capacity,  and  forbade  them  to 
leddle  with  any  subject  thiit  regarded  his  govern- 
lent.    This  letter  inflamed  the  commons,  who,  after 
mother  ineffectual  remonstrance,  framed  a  protesta- 
iion,  in  which  they  repeated  all  their  claims  for  free- 
lom  of  speech,  and  an  unbounded  authority  to  inter- 
>ose  with  their  advice  and  counsel.    They  asserted"^ 
that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdic< 
^ions  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted^ 
Hrthright  of  the  subjects  of  England.    This  protesta- 
tion the  king  himself  tore  from  the  journals  ;  and,  af- 
\er  committing  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
lOuse  to  the  Tower,  he  finally  dissolved  the  parlia- 
nent.    These  struggles,  between  prerogative  on  the 
)ne  hand,  and  privilege  on  the  other,  terminated  only 
rith  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  under  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  the  First. 

In  vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  proclamations,  for- 
>id  the  discussing  of  state  affairs.     Such  proclama- 
tions, as  might  naturally  be  expected,  served  rather  to 
igoQi  inflame  the  curiosity  of  the  public.    The  ef- 
l  forts  of  Frederic  for  the  recovery  of  his  domin- 
ions were  vigorous,  but  ineffectual ;  and  James  now 
>ersuaded  his  son-in-law  to  disarm,  and  to  trust  to  his 
legotiations.    To  show,  however,  the  estimation  in 
vhich  James's  negotiations  were  held  abroad,  in  a 
farce  acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier  announced  that^ 
^iie  palatinate  would  soon  be  wrested  from  Austria,  as    / 
mccours  from  all  quarters  were  hasj^ening  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  despoiled  elector:  the  king  of  Denmark,: 
le  said,  had  agreed  to  contribute  to  his  assistance  onej 
lundrd  thousand  pickled  herrings ;  the  Dutch,  on< 
lundred  thousand  butter  boxes ;  and  the  king  of  Engt* 
land,  one  hundred  thousand  ambassadors.    On  other^ 
occasions,  James  was  depicted  with  a  scabbard,  bat 
vithout  a  sword ;  or  with  a  sword,  which  no  one  could 
praw,  though  sever&l  were  pulling  at  it. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  match  be- 
tween the  infanta  of  Spain  and  prince  Charles,  James 
lespatched  the  earl  of  Bristol  to  Philip  IV. ;  all  mat- 

itn  were  adjusted,  and  the  dispensation  from  Rome 
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only  was  wanting,  when  this  flattering  prospect  was 
blasted  by  the  temerity  of  Buckingham. 

A  coolness  between  this  favourite  and  the  prince 
of  Wales  had  taken  place ;  and  Buckingham,  desirous 
of  an  opportunity  which  might  connect  him  with 
Charles,  and  also  envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired 
by  Bristol,  proposed  a  journey  of  courtship  to  Madrid. 
The  young  and  ardent  mind  of  the  prince  eagerly  em- 
braced the  scheme  \  and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to 
grant  his  consent  to  the  undertaking,  though  not  with- 
out much  reluctance  and  apprehension  of  the  result. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  attendants, 
passed  disguised  and  undiscovered  through  France ; 
and  they  even   ventured   into  a  court-ball  at  Paris, 
where  Charles  saw  the  princess  Henrietta,  whom  he 
afterwards  espoused,  ana  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
bloom  of  youth   and  beauty.    In  eleven  days  after 
their  departure  from  London  they  arrived  at  Madrid, 
and  surprised  every  one  by  a  step  so  unusual  among 
great  princes.     The  Spanish  monarch  treated  Charles 
"With  the  utmost  respect  and  th«  most  flattering  atten- 
tions 3  but  the  infanta  was  only  shown  to  her  lover  in 
public,  the  established  etiquette  not  allowing  any  far- 
ther intercourse  till  the  arrival  of  a  dispensation  from 
Rome.    The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince, 
became  impatient;   and  the  latter  having  taken  his 
leave,  embarked  on  board  an  English  fleet,  and  return- 
ed to  England.     Charles  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
whole  Spanish  nation,  by  whom  he  was  beloved  and 
esteemed  j  while  Buckingham,  by  his  indecent  free- 
doms and  his  dissolute  pleasures,  had  rendered  him- 
Belf  universally  despised  and  hated.    Through  the  in- 
trigues of  Buckingham,  who  dreaded  the  influence  of 
the  Spaniards  in  England  after  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
fanta,  the  match  was  broken  oflf  j  and  James  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  a  proiect  which,  during  many  years, 
il^d  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  which  bad  been 
brought  near  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  king,  haying  thus  involuntarily  broken  with 
lf;54i  Spain,  was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament,  in 
'  "•*  order  to  procure  the  necessary  supnlies  ;  and  in 
that  assembly,  Buckingham  threw  all  tne  blame  on 
the  court  of  Spain,  which  he  accused  of  artifice  and 
insincerity.    The  parliament  advised  the  kipg  to  break 
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SB  was  in- 


botn  treaties  with  Spain,  as  well  that  which  re- 

irded  the  marriage,  as  that  for  the  restitution  of  the 

ilatinate.     The  supply,  however,  was  voted  with 

larsimony  ;  and  to  it  were  annexed  conditions,  which 

fenched  on  the  prerogative,  but  which  at  last  pro-^ 

iced  legitimate  liberty. 

After  the  rupture  with  Spain,  a  treaty  of  marriage 

etween  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Henrietta  of  France 

ras  speedily  concluded  j  but  military  enterprises  were 

ttremely  disagreeable  to  James,  whose  disposition 

,^^^  incapacitated  him  for  war.    The  English  nation, 

*^^J  however,  were  bent  on  the  recoverv  of  the  pal- 

itinate  ;  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two 

lundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  count  Mans- 

feldt,  were  embarked  at  Dover  5  but  so  ill  had  this 

kpedition  been  concerted,  that  half  of  the  troops 

lied  on  board  by  a  pestilential  disorder,  before  they 

tere  permitted  to  land,  and  the  other  half,  weakened 

[y  sickness,  appeared  insufficient  to  march  into  the 

lalatinate.  ,         ,  .     .   j  xi         4.    ^c 

James,  who  had  zealously  cultivated  the  arts  ot 
Leace  did  not  long  survive  tlie  commencement  ot 
hostilities.  He  was  seized  with  a  tertian  ague,  and 
inding  himself  gradually  becoming  weaker,  he  sent 
br  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  bear  a  tender  re- 
brd  for  his  wife,  but  to  preserve  a  constancy  in  reli- 
Hon,  to  protect  the  church  of  England,  and  to  eytend 
is  care  to  the  unhappy  family  of  the  palatine.  With 
lecency  and  fortitude  he  prepared  himself  for  his  end } 
ind  he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
feign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some 

In" the  annals  of  nations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
I  reign  less  illustrious,  >et  more  unspotted  and  un- 
)lemished  than  that  of  James.  No  prince  so  little 
jnterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was  ever  so  much  ex- 
posed 10  the  opposite  extremes  of  calumny  and  praise  5 
ind  his  character  has  been  much  disputed  even  in  the 
jresent  time.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  he 
possessed  manv  virtues,  though  scarcely  one  of  them 
^as  free  from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring  vice. 
rlis  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his  learning  on 
)edantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on  pusillanimity,  and 
lis  wisdom  on  cunning.    While  he  imagined  that  he 
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was  only  maintaining  his  own  authority,  he  may  per.i 
haps  be  suspected  of  having  somewhat  encroachea  om 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  intentions  were  justj 
but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  thanl 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms.  I 

7     He  was  married  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  wno  died  inl 
1619,  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues  J 
and  he  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  j  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  the  elector  palatine. 

At  this  period  high  pride  of  family  prevailed  j  and| 
great  riches  acquired  by  commerce,  were  rare.    Civilj 
honours,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were  then] 
subordinate  to  the  military  ;  and  the  young  gentry  and 
nobility,  were  fond  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
atms.    The  country  life,  which  still  prevails  in  Eng- 
land to  a  certain  degree,  was  just  beginning  to  give 
way  to  a  fondness  for  the  seducements  of  the  city ; 
and  James  discouraged  as  much  as  possible  this  alter- 
ation of  manners.     "  He  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest," 
^ord  Bacon  tells  us,  "  with  the  country  gentlemen  loi 
go  from  London  to  their  country  seats;  and  some- 
times he  would  say  to  them,  Gentlemen,  at  London 
vou  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show  like  nothing; 
but  in  your  country  villages,  you  are  like  ships  in  a! 
river,  which  look  like  great  things." 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue  in  this  reign  wa 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  hi^ 
ordinary  disbursements  are  said  to  have  exceeded  this  j 
sum  thirty-six  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  reign  of  Charlee  1, 

No  sooner  had  Charles  assumed  the  reins  of  gOT« 
16S51  ^'"''^^"^  than  he  issued  writs  for  summoning  a  \ 

princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  espoused  by  proxy,  \ 
iis8«)mbled  at  Westminster.  The  young  prince  addrei- 
■ed  them  in  the  language  of  simplicity  and  cordiality j 
but  the  commons,  though  aware  of  the  expenses  or 
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government,  and  that  the  war  was  undertaken  in  com- 
pliance with  their  earnest  entreaties,  granted  a  supply 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  only. 
The  puritanical  party  were  disgusted  with  the  court, 
on  account  of  the  restraints  under  which  they  were 
held,  and  of  the  favour  suspected  to  be  granted  to  the 
catholics  by  the  treaty  of  marriage.  To  the  mode- 
rate supplies  allowed  by  parliament,  were  taciced  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  civil  liberty  ;  and  Charles,  who 
had  imbibed  high  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  and  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  could  ill  brook  any  en- 
croachments on  his  authority,  or  any  want  of  atten- 
tion to  his  reasonable  demands. 

Though  he  condescended  to  employ  entreaties  with 
the  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  aid, 
the  commons  remained  inexorable  ;  and  a  new  discov- 
ery inflamed  them  against  the  court  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.    When  James  courted  the  alliance  with 
France,  he  had  promised  to  furnish  Lewis  with  eight 
ships,  which  were  to  be  employed  against  the  Geno- 
ese, the  allies  of  Spain  ;  but  when  the  vessels  by  the 
orders  of  Charles  arrived  at  Dieppe,  a  strong  suspicion  ff 
arose  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  against  the  Hu-  y 
gonots  of  Rochelle.    The  sailors  were  inflamed ;  and  / 
Pennington,  their  commander,  declared,  that  he  would/ 
rather  be  hanged  in  England  for  disobedience,  than  I 
light  against  his  brother  protestants  in  France.    Th^S-*^ 
wnole  squadron  sailed  immediately  to  the  Downs, 
where  they  received  new  orders  from  Buckingham, 
lord  Admiral,  to  return  to  Dieppe  ;  and  a  report  was 
industriously  spread,  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  the  French'  king  and  the  Hugonots.    When 
they  arrived  at  Dieppe,  they  found  themselves  deceiv- 
ed, and  again  returned  to  England,  notwithstanding^ 
the  magnificent  offers  of  the  French. 

On  this  occasion  the  commons  renewed  their  com- 
plaints against  the  growth  of  popery;  and  Charles 
gave  a  gracious  and  compliant  answer  to  their  remon- 
strances ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  parliament  was 

of  the  plaguo  to  dissolve  the  nssembly. 

To  Rupply  tho  want  of  parliamentary  aids,  Charles 
h:iil  recourse,  lo  the  uncons^trlutional  and  unpopular 
expedient  of  Issuing  privy-ssi      for  borrowing  money 
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of  his  subjects  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  money  thus  pro- 
cured, he  equipped  a  fleet  of  eighty  vessels,  carrying 
ten  thousand  men,  which  sailed  to  Cadiz  under  sir 
Edward  Cecil,  lately  created  viscount  Wimbleton. 
The  bay  was  full  of  Spanish  ships  of  great  value  ;  but 
owing  to  some  neglect  or  misconduct,  and  the  plague 
breaking  out  among  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  the  fleet 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  eflecting 
any  thing. 

Charles  having  failed  in  this  enterprise,  was  again 
16261  ®^^'S®^  to  have  recourse  to  a  parliament  j  and 
J  though  he  had  nominated  four  popular  loaders, 
to  be  sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties,  and  by  that 
means  had  incapacitated  them  from  being  elected 
members,  the  ferment  of  opposition  still  continued. 
The  commons,  indeed,  voted  a  supply  5  but  the  pass- 
ing of  that  vote  into  a  law  was  reserved  till  the  end 
of  the  session  5  and  they  annexed  a  condition,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  regulate  and  control  every 
part  of  the  government  which  displeased  them 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  Charles  at 
this  treatment  3  but  his  urgent  necessities  obliged 
him  to  submit. 

The   duke  of  Buckingham,   formerly  obnoxious  to 
the  public,  became  every  day  more  unpopular  5  and  the 
house  of  commons  impeached  him  of  various  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.     While  the  commons  were  thus 
engaged,  the  lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  name  express- 
ly commanded  the  house  not  to  meddle  with  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  Charles  threatened  them  that  if  they  did 
not  furnish  him  with  supplies,  he  shou-ld  be  obliged 
to  try  new  counsels.    Two  membe-s,  who  had  been 
employed  as   managers   of  the   impeachment,   were 
thrown  into  prison.    The  commons   immediately  de- 
clared, that  they  would  proceed  no  farther  upon  busi- 
ness  till   they   had  satisfaction   in    their  privileges. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  release  the  imprisoned  mem- 
bers ;  and  this  attempt  served  only  to  exasperate  the 
house  still  more.    Tne  commons  were  preparing  are- 
monstrance  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age  Without  consent  of  parliament,  when   the  king, 
with  intemperate  haste,  ended  the  session  j  and  they 
parted  in  mutual  ill-humour. 

The  new  counsels,  with  which  Charles  had  menac- 
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ed  the  parliament,  were  now  adopted  :  a  commisiion 
waj  openly  granted  to  compound  with  the  catholics 
and  agree  for  dispenaing  with  the  penallawi  enactei 
against  them:  from  the  nobility  assistance  was  re 
quested,  and  from  the  city  a  loan  required:  and  the 
maritime  towns,  with  the  aid  of  the  adjacent  counties 
were  compelled  to  equip  a  certain  number  of  ships' 
1  his  IS  the  first  appearance  in  Charles's  reign  of  ship- 
money,  a  mode  of  taxation  which  afterwards  produced 
buch  violent  discontents. 

Though   these    irregular  and   unequal   expedients 
would  have  given  disgust  in  more  tranquil   times,  yet 
Charles  proceeded  in  these  invidious  methods  with 
some   degree  of  moderation,   till  at  last,   under  the 
name  of  a  general  loan,  he  levied  a  sum  equal  to  four 
subsidies.     Many,  however,  refused  these  loans  :  and 
some  were  even  active  in  encouraging  others  to  insist 
on  their  common  rights  and  privileges.     Several  were 
thrown  into  prison  by  warrant  of  the  council.    Of 
these,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  John  Corbet,  sir  Walter 
barl,  sir  John  Heveningham,  and  sir  Edmund  Hamp- 
den, had  spirit  enough,  at  their  own  hazard  and  ex- 
pense, to  defend  the  public   liberties,  and  to  demand 
releasement,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

The  question  was   brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before 
the  court  of  King's  Bench  j  but  though  sir  Randolph 
Crew,  chief  justice,  had  been  displaced  as  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  the  court,  and  sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  es- 
teemed  more  obsequious,  had  obtained  that  high  of- 
hce  yet  the  judges  went  no  farther  than  to  remand  the 
gentlemen  to  prison,  and  to  refuse  the  bail  which  was 
ottered.     The  nation,  indeed,  was  already  exasperated 
to  a  very  high  degree,  by  a  variety  of  real  grievances: 
and  except  a  few  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics,  all  men 
were  dissatisfied  with   the   measures  of  government 
and  thought  that  if  some  remedy  were  not  speedily 
adopted,  all  hopes  of  preserving  the  freedom  of  the 
constitution  might  be  abandoned. 

Great,  however,  was  the  surorise.  when  Chrrl«« 
though  baffled  in  every  attempt  'against  Austria,  em- 
Lroiled  with  his  own  subjects,  and  unsupplied   with 
finy  treasure  except  what  ho  extorted  by  the  most  in- 
vidious and  most  dangerous  measuret,  wantonly  at- 
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Ucked  France,  the  other  great  kingdom  in  his  neigh 
bourhood.    This  rash  action  is  ascribed  to  the  coun  • 
•els  of  Buckingham. 

When  Charles  married  by  proxy  the  princess  Hen* 
rietta,  this  minister  and  minion  had  been  sent  to 
France,  to  grace  the  nuptials,  and  conduct  the  new 
queen  into  England.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  splendour  ot  his 
equipage,  occasioned  general  admiration.  Encour- 
aged by  the  smiles  of  the  court,  he  carried  his  addres- 
ses to  the  queen  of  Lewis  j  and,  after  his  departure, 
he  secretly  returned,  and  visiting  the  queen,  was  dis- 
missed  with  a  reproof  which  savoured  more  of  kind- 
ness than  of  anger.  The  vigilance  of  Richelieu  soon 
discovered  this  correspondence  j  and  when  the  duke 
was  making  preparations  for  a  new  embassy  to  Paris, 
a  message  was  sent  him,  that  his  presence  would  not 
be  agreeable.  In  a  romantic  fit  of  passion,  he  swore, 
**  that  he  would  see  the  queen  in  spite  of  all  the  pow- 
er of  France  ;"  and  from  that  moment,  he  determined 
to  engage  England  in  a  war  with  that  kingdom. 

He  first  took  advantage  of  some  quarrels  excited  by 
the  queen  of  England's  attendants  5  and  he  persuaded 
Charles  to  dismiss  all  her  French  servants,  contrary 
to  the  articles  of  the  marriage-treaty.  He  encourag- 
ed the  English  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize 
ve8«?els  belonging  to  French  merchants  j  and  these  he 
forthwith  condemned  as  prizes,  by  a  sentence  of  the 
court  of  admiralty ;  but  finding  that  these  injuries  pro- 
duced onlv  remonstrances,  or  at  most  reprisals,  on  the 
part  of  France,  he  resolved  to  second  the  intrigues  of 
the  duke  of  Soubize,  and  to  undertake  a  military  ex- 
pedition against  that  kingdom. 

Soubize,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Kohun,  vere 
.he  leaders  of  the  Hugonot  faction,  and  'g  so- 
licited the  assistance  of  Charles.  Accosdingly,  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  sail,  and  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
mea,  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Buckingham  • 
but  when  the  fleet  apj  ired  before  Rochelle,  the  in- 
habHi?bi(S  of  that  city  r^/uscd  to  admit  allies  of  whose 
arrrvti  wy  iiad  received  no  previous  information,  anu 
Buckingham  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Rh^  where  he  land- 
ed hi»  men.  He  finally  returned  to  England  with  the 
\pw  pf  ^wo  thirds  of  his  land  forces,  and  with  no  oth- 
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er  credit  than  the  vulgar  one  of  courage  and  personal 
bravery. 

Great  discontents,  as  might  be  expected;  prevailed 
among  the  English  people.  Their  liberties  were  men- 
aced;  illegal  taxes  extorted  ;  their  commerce,  which 
had  been  already  injured,  was  totally  annihilated  by 
the  French  war:  the  military  reputation  of  the  nation 
had  been  tarnished  by  two  unsuccessful  and  ill-con- 
ducted expeditions  ;  and  all  these  calamities  were  as- 
cribed to  the  obstinacy  of  Charles,  in  adhering  to  the 
counselb  of  Buckingham,  whose  services  and  abilities 
by  no  means  deserved  such  unlimited  confidence. 

In  thi )  situation  of  men's  minds,  the  king  and  the 

1S281  ^J"*^**  ^''■6*<^c<^  ^^6  assembling  of  a  parliament; 
J  but  the  money  levied,  or  rather  extorted,  under 
colour  of  prerogative,  had  been  very  slowly  procured, 
and  had  occasioned  much  ill-humour  in  the  nation ; 
and  as  it  appeared  dangerous  to  renew  the  experi- 
ment, and  a  supply  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  was 
esolved  to  call  a  parliament.  When  the  commons 
.  ssembled,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  men  of 
»he  same  independent  spirit  with  their  predecessors, 
and  that  the  resentment  for  past  injuries  was  neither 
weakened  nor  forgotten.  The  court  party  did  not  pre- 
tend to  defend  the  late  measures,  in  order  to  procure 
money,  except  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  to  which 
the  king  had  been  reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the  two 
former  parliaments ;  and  a  vote  was  passed,  without 
opposition,  against  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced 
loans.  In  return  for  this  concession,  a  supply  of  five 
subsidies  was  voted,  with  which  the  king  declared 
himself  satisfied  j  and  even  tears  of  affection  started 
in  his  evej  when  he  was  informed  of  this  liberality. 

But  the  supply,  though  voted,  was  not  immediately 
passed  into  a  law  ;  and  the  commons  resolved  to  em- 
ploy the  interval  in  providing  some  barriers  to  their 
rights  and  liberties,  so  lately  violated.  They  enume* 
rated  all  the  encroachments  that  had  been  made  on 
their  constitutional  liberties,  under  the  name  of  a  "pe- 
tition of  right ;"  and  against  these  grievances  an  eter- 
nal remedy  was  to  be  provided.  T.je  terms  in  which 
this  petition  was  expressed,  seem  to  have  been  just 
and  reasonable,  yet  ravourable  to  public  freedom ;  but 
"Charles,  though  he  had  given  his  consent  to  any  Uw 
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for  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  had 
not  expected  such  inroads  on  the  prerogative,  in  re» 
gard  to  which  he  was  a  great  stickler ;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  difficulty,  and  many  evas'ons,  that  the 
royal  assent  was  obtained  to  a  measure  which  diffused 
a  general  joy  through  the  nation. 

Nothing  tended  more  to  excuse,  if  not  justify,  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  commons  towards  Charles,  than 
his  open  encouragement  and  avowal  of  principles  in- 
compatible with  a  limited  government.  One  doctor 
Mainwaring  had  preached  and  printed  a  sermon  sub- 
versive of  all  civil  liberty  ;  and  the  commons  impeach- 
ed him  for  the  doctrines  it  contained.  Mainwaring 
was  sentenced  by  the  peers  to  be  impriso*-"  '-  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  house,  to  be  fined  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  suspended  for  three  years,  and  to  be 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity or  secular  office.  However,  no  sooner  was  the  ses- 
sion ended,  than  Mainwaring  was  pardoned,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  and  some 
years  after,  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  This  ac- 
tion sufficiently  showed  the  insincerity  of  Charles  in 
his  late  concessions. 

If,  however,  the  king  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in 
sanctioning  the  petition  of  right,  it  was  evident  that 
the  commons  would  still  have  been  dissatisfied.  They 
continued  to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of 
government;  and  they  evpressly  declared,  tliat  the 
levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of 
parliament,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the 
petition  of  right.  In  order  to  prevent  the  presenting 
of  this  remonstrance,  the  king  came  suddenly  to  the 
parliament,  and  end<3d  the  session  by  a  prorogation. 

Freed  from  the  vexation  of  this  assembly,  Charles 
legan  to  look  towards  foreign  wars.  A  considerable 
fleet  anti  army  had  been  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  and  Buckingham  had  gone  to  Portsmouth  to 
hasten  the  sailing  of  the  armament.  Whilst  at  that 
place,  one  Fellon,  of  an  ardent  and  meiancholy  mind, 
who  had  served  under  the  duke,  and  had  retired  in 
diteontent  from  the  army,  inflamed  with  private  re 
BAntment,  and  taught  by  a  remonstrance  of  the  com 
moos  to  coniider  Buckingham  as  the  cause  of  everyi| 
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national  grievance,  fancied  that  he  should  do  heaven 
acceptable  service,  by  despatching  this  foe  to  religion 
and  to  his  country.  Accordingly,  as  the  duke  in  a 
narrow  passage,  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
colonel  sir  Thomas  Fryar,  he  was  on  a  sudden,  over 
sir  Thomas's  shoulder,  struck  on  the  breast  with  a 
ktiife,  which  he  pulled  out,  saying,  **  the  villain  has 
killed  me/'  and  with  these  words  breathed  his  last. 

No  one  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who  in- 
flicted it ;  but  near  the  door  was  found  a  hat,  in  which 
were  four  or  five  lines  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
commons,  declaring  Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the 
kingdom  ;  and  it  was  readily  concluded  that  this  hat  be- 
longed to  the  assassin.  In  this  confusion  a  person 
without  a  hat  was  seen  walking  very  composedly  be- 
fore the  door  •,  and  one  crying  out,  "  Here  is  the  fel- 
low who  killed  the  duke,''  every  body  ran  to  ask, 
"  which  is  he  ?"  on  which  Felton  answered,  '^  I  am 
he.''  When  questioned  at  whose  instigation  he  had 
committed  the  horrid  deed,  he  replied,  that  no  man 
living  had  credit  enough  with  him,  to  have  disposed 
him  to  such  an  action,  and  that  believing  he  should 
perish  in  the  attempt,  his  motives  would  appear  in  his 

nat.  i«^     J 

Charles  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death 
of  his  favourite  with  an  unmoved  countenance;  but 
he  retained,  during  his  whole  life,  an  affection  for 
Buckingham's  friends,  and  a  prejudice  against  his  en- 
emies. Meanwhile  the  distress  of  Rochellehad  risen 
to  the  utmost  extremity  ;  and  the  English  being  una- 
ble to  relieve  the  place,  the  inhabitants,  pressed  by 
famine,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Though  for  more  than  a  century  the  duties  of  ton- 
ifiOQi  nage  and  poundage  had  been  considered  as 
*  ^J  the  king's  due,  without  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, and  had  been  so  levied,  yet  Charles,  now  freed 
from  the  violent  counsels  of  Buckingham,  in  the  open- 
ing of  this  session,  informed  the  commons,  that  he  had 
not  taken  those  duties  as  appertaining  to  his  heredita- 
ry prerogative,  but  as  a  gift  of  his  people,  and  that  he 
had  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  out  of  necessity,  and 
not  by  any  right  he  assumed.  This  concession  gave 
^  temporary  satisfaction  ;  but  the  commons  could  not 
be  pleased ;  and  as  soon  as  they  Tiad  obtained  one 
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Soint,  they  immediately  found  another  to  contend  ^ot 
latters  or  religion  now  formed  the  only  grievance  to 
which,  in  their  opinion,  they  had  not  applied  a  suffi 
cient  remedy  by  their  petition  of  right.  The  present 
house  of  commons,  like  all  the  preceding,  in  the 
present  and  two  former  reigns,  was  governed  by  the 
puritanical  party ;  and  they  thought  that  the3r  could 
not  better  serve  their  cause,  than  by  stigmatizing  and 

Eunishing  the  followers  of  Arminius,  some  of  whom, 
y  the  indulgence  of  .^ames  and  Charles,  had  attained 
the  hiffhest  preferments  in  the  hierarchy.  Laude, 
Neile,  Montague,  and  other  bishops,  who  were  the 
chief  supporters  of  episcopacy,  were  also  supposed  to 
be  taintea  with  Arminiani&m.  These  men  were  re- 
garded by  the  puritans  as  objects  of  enmity  and  dis- 
trust, as  well  on  account  of  their  political  as  their  re- 
ligious principles  j  but  they  were  protected  by  Charles, 
Who  wisely  considered,  that  the  most  solid  basis  of  his 
authority  consisted  in  the  support  which  he  received 
from  the  hierarchy. 

Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonstrance  against  levy 
ing  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment; but  when  the  question  was  called  for.  Sir  John 
Finch,  the  speaker,  said,  '^  that  he  had  a  command 
from  die  king  to  adjourn,''  and  immediately  rose  and 
left  the  chair.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  uproar ; 
and  the  speaker  was  pushed  back  into  the  chair,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it,  by  Hollis  and  Valentine,  till  a  short 
remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by  acclamation. 
By  it,  papists  and  Arminians  were  declared  capital  en- 
emies to  the  commonwealth ;  and  those  who  levied, 
and  even  those  who  paid  tonnage  and  poundage,  were 
branded  with  the  same  epithet.  By  the  king's  order, 
the  mace  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  thus  ended 
their  proceedings ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  sir  Peter  Hay- 
man,  Seldon,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode,  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  on  account  of  the  last  tumult  in  the 
house,  which  was  called  sedition  \  and  it  was  with 

_ __  ..s.-..-^.^^  ^   laai^i     sAisjiji    ='ViT^,aiai   ^jvJic&j  o^    ssjus   mx^j    \jxf— 

tained  their  release.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Hollis,  and  Val- 
entine, were  condemned  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
for  their  aeditious  speoches  and  behaviour  in  parlia- 
ment, to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
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to  pay  heavy  fines.  These  gloried  in  their  sufferings, 
and  would  not  condescend  !o  Petition  .the  king  and 
express  their  sorrow,  though  promised  hbertv  on  that 
coSdition;  and  Elliot,  happening  to  die  while  in  cus- 
tody,  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  Eng- 

^  Charles,  destitute  of  all  regular  supply,  was  reduc- 
ed  to  the  necessity  of  concluding  a  peace  with  France 
and  Spain.    No  conditions  were  made  in  favour  ol 

.nni  the  palatine,  except  that  Spain  promised  in  gen- 
l^^J  eral  to  use  its  good  offices  for  his  restoration. 
The  influence  of  these  two  wars  on  domestic  affairs, 
and  on  the  dispositions  of  the  king  and  people,  was  ol 
the  utmost  consequence  5  but  they  caused  no  altera- 
tion in  the  foreign  interests  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  at  this  time  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  the  queen  may  be 
considered  as  the  chief  friend  and  favourite  of  Charles, 
By  her  sense  and  spirit,  as  well  as  by  her  beauty,  she 
justified  the  partiality  of  her  husband;  but  her  reli- 
tnon,  to  which  she  was  much  attached,  increased  the 
jealousy  which  prevailed  against  the  catholics  and  the 

^^^Charles  had  endeavoured  to  gain  the  popular  lead- 
ers, by  conferring  offices  upon  them ;  but  the  views 
of  the  king  were  so  repugnant  to  those  of  the  puritans, 
that  the  leaders  whom  he  gained,  lost  from  that  mo- 
ment all  influence  with  their  party.  This  was  the 
case  with  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  whom  the  king  had 
afterwards  created  earl  of  Strafford,  made  president 
of  the  council  of  York,  and  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  who 
was  regarded  as  his  chief-minister  and  counsellor.  By 
his  eminent  talents  and  abilities,  Strafford  merited  all 
the  confidence  which  his  master  reposed  m  him ;  but 
as  he  now  employed  all  his  counssls  to  support  the 
prerogative,  which  he  had  formerly  endeavoured  to 
diminish,  he  was  detested  by  the  puritans.  In  aU-| 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  had  the  f 
greatest  influence  over  the  king.    He  was  a  man  of  ^ 

flexibility  of  character,  to  open  a  wav  through  ditficui- 
ties  and  opposition.  His  whole  study  was  to  exalt  th« 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  5  but  he  weakly  imagined 
that  this  would  be  best  effected  by  the  introducUoa 
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of  new  ceremonies  and  observances,  and  a  strict  re* 
gard  to  the  external  forms  of  religion ;  and  the  dis. 
contented  puritans  affected  to  consider  the  church  of 
England  as  relapsing  fast  into  Romish  superstition 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Laud  magnified,  on  every 
occasion,  the  regal  authority,  and  treated  with  disdain 
all  pretensions  to  a  free  constitution. 
"^  Charles  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that 
/  *'  though  his  majesty  has  shown,  by  frequent  meet- 
I  ings  with  his  people,  his  love  to  the  use  of  parlia- 
ments ;  yet  the  iate  abuse  having,  for  the  present,  driv- 
en him  unwillingly  out  of  that  course,  he  will  account 
it  presumption  for  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any 
time  for  the  calling  of  that  assembly."  This  was  gen- 
erally considered  as  a  declaration,  that  Charles  did 
not  intend  to  summon  any  more  parliaments  3  and  ev- 
ery measure  of  the  king's  tended  to  confirm  this  sus- 
picion, so  disagreeable  to  the  people. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by 
the  royal  authority  alone ;  and  the  king  had  recourse 
to  various  unconstitutional  expedients  of  raising  money 
by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  in  every  possible  way 
contrary  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  m 
many  instances  also  in  direct  opposition  to  their  gen- 
eral feelings  and  prejudices.  The  severities  of  the 
star-chamber  and  high  commission  court  were  reviv- 
ed, with  all  their  force  and  malignity  ;  and  being  ex 
ercised  against  those  who  were  the  champions  of  free- 
dom, and  who  triumphed  in  their  sufferings,  the  gov- 
*T  ernment  became  still  more  odious.  Prynne,  a  barris- 
ter, having  written  a  book,  intituled  Histrio-Mastyx, 
in  which  he  censtired  not  only  stage-plays,  mu&ic,  and 
dancing,  but  also  hunting,  public  festivals,  Christmas- 
keeping,  bonfires,  and  May-poles,  was  indicted  in  the 
star-chamber  as  a  libeller,  merely  because  the  king 
and  queen  frequented  the  theatres,  and  the  queen 
sometimes  acted  a  part  in  pastorals  and  interludes  rep- 
resented at  court.  The  star-chamber  sentenced  hira 
to  lose  both  his  ears,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  a 

nnn     t\V    nvo     ftimioanrl     nr^imrlo      nnA     trt.     K^     >m.-._:^^.»^ J 

during  life.  This  man  was  a  champion  among  the  pu 
ritans  5  and  it  was  probably  with  a  view  of  mortifyin 
that  sect,  that  he  was  condemned  to  such  a  severe  an 
ignominions  punishment. 
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Charles  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  attended  by  the 

court,  in  order  to  hold  a  parliament  there,  and 

to  pass  through  the  ceremony  of  his  corona 


tion.  After  his  return,  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Abbot,  he  conferred  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Laud, 
and  that  of  London  on  Juxton,  a  person  of  great  in- 
tegrity, mildness,  and  humanity. 

Ship-money  was  now  levied  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
__,^  rogative  ;  and  though  the  amount  of  the  whole 
^"  J  tax  little  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  equally  assessed,  and  entirely  ex- 
pended OR  the  navy,  yet  as  it  was  wholly  arbitrary, 
the  discontents  it  excited,  and  the  irregular  means  by 
which  il  was  enforced,  produced  the  most  important 
consequences.  The  good  effects  of  a  navy,  however, 
were  soon  apparent.  A  fleet  of  sixty  sail  attacked  the 
herring  fisheries  of  the  Dutch,  who  consented  to  pay 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  a  license  for  one  year;  and 
a  squadionwas  sent  against  Sallee,  and  destroyed  that 
receptacle  of  pirates,  by  whom  the  English  commerce, 
and  even  the  E.nglish  coasts,  had  been  long  infested.    ^ 

Burton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a  physician,  were^ 
tried  in  the  star-chamber  for  seditious  and  schismati-  I 
cal  libels,  and  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  as  j 
Prynne.    The  rigours  of  the  star-chamber,  which  hadj 
increased  in  severity  since  the  promotion  of  Laud,  in-i-' 
duced  the  leaders  of  the  puritans  to  endeavour  toship^^ 
themselves  off  for  America,  where  others  of  their  sect 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  free  government ;  but  the 
council,  dreading  the  consequences  of  a  disaffected 
colony,  a  proclamation  was  issued   to  prevent  their 
sailing;  and  thus  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  John  Hamp- 
den, John  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwe41,   were  detained 
in  England,  ader  having  embarked  on  board  of  vessels 
in  the  river  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning 
their  native  country  for  ever. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  short  work,  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  means  employed  for  abridg- 
ing or  destroying  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  the 
people,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  un- 
constitutional acts  of  Charles,  and  the  oppression 
which  was  universally  felt,  produced  murmurs  and 
complaints,  and  at  length  resistance.  . 

John  Hampden,  who  had  been  detained  in  England  J 
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against  his  will,  has  deserved  well  of  his  country  for 
the  bold  stand  which  he  made  in  defence  of  its  laws 
and  liberties.  Rather  than  tamely  submit  to  so  ille 
gal  an  imposition  as  the  levying  of  ship  money,  he  re- 
solved to  abide  the  event  of  a  legal  prosecution, 
though  the  sum  in  which  he  was  rated  dia  not  exceed 
twenty  shillings.  The  case  was  argued  during  twelve 
days,  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  before  all  the  judges 
of  England ;  and  the  attention  of  the  nation  was 
strongly  excited  to  every  circumstance  of  this  cele- 
brated trial.  The  event  was  easily  foreseen  ;  the  pre- 
judiced judges,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  them, 
gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Hampden, 
however,  obtained  by  the  trial  the  end  for  which  he 
had  generously  sacrificed  his  safety  and  his  quiet :  the 
people  were  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  became 
fully  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  their  liberties 
were  exposed. 

In  this  state  of  discontent  and  despondency,  Charles 
attempted  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland  :  and 
by  this  attempt,  he  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
Scottish  subjects,  and  threw  both  kingdoms  into  a 
flame.    Against  the  combination  of  the  Scots,  who 
were  contending  for  what  they  considered  as  dearer 
to  them  than  life,  the  king  had  nothing  to  oppose  but 
16381  *  proclamation.    This  was  instantly  encounter- 
J  ed  by  a  public  protestation ;  and  the  insurrection 
which  had  been  advancing  by  a  gradual  and  slow  prog- 
ress, now  blazed  up  at  once.    No  disorder,  however, 
attended  it.    On  the  contrary,  a  new  order  immedi- 
ately took  place.    Four  tables,  as  they  were  called, 
were  formed  in  Edinburgh.    One  consisted  of  nobility, 
another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  ministers,  and  a  fourth  of 
burgesses.    In  the  hands  of  the  four  tables  the  whole 
authority  of  the  kingdom  was  placed ;  and  among  the 
first  acts  of  their  government  was  the  production  of 

the  COVENANT. 

This  covenant  consisted,  first  of  a  renunciation  of 
popery,  formerly  signed  by  James  in  his  youth  :  and 

i-«»o  TTao  iwijuTvcu  tfjf  u  iJOiiU  Ui  UuiOn,  OJ  WfliCfl  1116  SUD- 

Bcribers  obliged  themselves  to  resist  religious  innova- 
tions, and  to  defend  each  other  against  all  opposition 
whatever.  People  of  every  rank  and  condition  has^ 
tenei  to  sign  this  covenant}  and  so  general  was  tht 
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contagion,  that  it  seized  l!ie  very  ministers  and  coun- 
sellors  of  the  king. 

Charles  was  now  willing  entirely  to  abolish  the  ca- 
nons, the  liturgy,  and  the  nigh  commission  court ;  ana 
he  gave  authority  to  summon  first  an  assembly,  then  a 
parliament,  where  every  national  grievance  should  be 
redressed ;  but  he  wished  on  any  terms  to  retain  epis- 
copacy in  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  covenanters 
eaw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  their  reli- 
gious tenets  by  military  force  j  and  the  Dutch  and 
French,  who  sought  occasion  for  revenge,  on  account 
of  a  former  misunderstanding,  secretly  fomented  the 
commotions  in  Scotland,  and  supplied  the  covenan- 
ters with  money  and  arms.  The  principal  resource, 
however,  of  the  Scottish  malcontents^  was  in  their 
own  vigour  and  abilities.  The  earl  of  Argyle  became 
the  chief  leader  of  the  party  ;  and  Leslie,  a  soldier  of 
experience  and  merit,  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  for'^es. 

Notwithstanding  Charles's  aversion  to  sanguinary 
measures,  his  attachment  to  the  hierarchy  prevailed  j 
and  he  equipped  a  fleet,  and  levied  a  consiaerable  ar- 
my, whicn  he  joined  himself  at  Berwick.  Dreading, 
however,  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  he  suddenly 
concluded  a  peace,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  and  army,  that  the  Scots 
should  dismiss  their  forces,  that  the  king's  authority 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  that  a  general  assembly 
and  a  parliament  should  be  immediately  convoked  in 
order  to  compose  all  differences. 

When  the  assembly  met,  they  voted  episcopacy  to 
be  unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland :  Charles  was 
only  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  church.  They  stigmatized  the  liturgy 
and  canons  as  popish :  he  agreed  simply  to  abolish 
them.  They  denominated  the  high  commission  ty- 
ranny :  he  was  content  to  set  it  aside.  The  parlia- 
ment, which  sat  after  the  assembly,  advanced  preten- 
sions which  tended  to  diminish  the  civil  power  of  the 
monarch  5  and  they  were  proceeding  to  ratify  the  acts 
of  the  assembly,  when  they  were  prorogued  by  the 
order  of  Charles.  And  on  account  of  these  claims^ 
which  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  war  was  renew- 
ed with  great  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  covenan 
teri,  and  disadvantageous  on  that  of  the  king. 
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The  covenanters,  when  they  dismissed  their  troopv, 
had  cautiously  warned  them  to  be  ready  at  a  moment^! 
notice  5   and  the  religious  zeal  with  which  they  were 
16401  i"*Pi*'6<';  "*8ide  them  fly  to  their  standards  as 
'  soon  as  summoned  3  but  the  king  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, drew  together  an  army ;  which  he  soon  discov- 
ered that  he  was  unable  to  support.    Charles,  there- 
fore, found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  a 
parliament,  after  an  intermission  of  eleven  years  j  but, 
after  the  king  had  tried  many  irregular  methods  of 
taxation,  and  after  multiplied  disgusts  given  to  the  pu- 
ritans, who  sympathised  with  their  discontented  breth- 
ren in  Scotland  3   above  all,  when  he  considered  thp 
spirit  with  which  former  pariiamente  had  been  actuat- 
ed, he  could  feel  little  confidence  in  a  measure  which 
his  necessities  had  obliged  him  to  adopt.    Instead  of 
supplies,  he  was  assailed  with  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints.   Charles,  finding  that  ship-money  in  particula- 
gave  great  alarm  and  disgust,  declared  that  he  never 
intended  to  make  a  constant  revenue  of  it,  and  that  all 
the  money  levied  had  been  faithfully  applied:  and  he 
offered  a  total  renunciation  of  that  obnoxious  claim 
by  any  law  which  the  commons  might  think  proper  to 
frame.    In  return,  he  only  asked  a  supply  of  twelve 
subsidies,  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds :   and 
that  payable  in  three  years.- 

To  the  partisans  of  the  court,  who  urged  a  reasona- 
ble confidence  in  the  king,  and  a  supply  of  his  present 
wants,  the  popular  leaders  replied,  that  it  was  the  an- 
cient practice  of  parliament  to  give  grievances  the 
precedency  of  supply;  and  that  by  bargaining  for  the 
remission  of  an  unconstitutional  duty,  they  would  in  a 
manner  ratify  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been  lev- 
ied. These  reasons,  joined  to  so  many  causes  of  ill- 
humour  produced  their  effect  on  the  majority  ;  and 
some  affirmed,  that  the  amount  of  twelve  subsidies 
was  a  greater  sum  than  could  be  found  in  all  England, 
buch  were  the  happy  ignorance  and  inexperience  of 
tnose  times,  in  regard  to  taxation  ! 

The  king,^seeing  that  the  same  principles  still  pre- 
yai.eu,  wnieii  nau  occasioned  him  so  much  dislurbanco 
m  the  tormer  parliaments,  and  being  informed  that  a 
vote  was  about  to  pass,  which  would  blast  his  revenue 
Of  sh.p-money,  without  allowing  him  any  compensa- 
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tion  in  Teturii;  formed  the  hasty  resolution  of  dissolv- 
ing the  assembly,  a  measure  of  which  he  soon  after 
heartily  repented,  and  for  which  he  was  severely 
blamed. 

Charles,  disappointed  of  parliamentary  subsidies, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  his  usual  expe- 
dients 5  and  new  exactions  and  acts  of  assumed  au 
thority,  served  only  to  increase  the  general  discon- 
tent. With  some  difficulty,  he  collected  sufficient 
means  for  marching  his  army,  consisting  of  nineteen 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Strafford,  and  lord  Conway. 
The  Scottish  army,  which  was  somewhat  superior, 
had  already  entered  England,  as  they  pretended,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  obtain  access  to  the  king's  pres- 
ence, and  to  lay  their  humble  petition  at  his  feet.  At 
JNewburn  upon  Tyne,  a  detachment  under  Conway 
seemed  to  dispute  the  passage  of  that  river.  The 
Scots  first  entreated  them  not  to  stop  them  in  their 
inarch  to  their  gracious  sovereign  j  and  then  attacked 
them  with  great  bravery,  killed  several,  and  chased  the 
remainder  from  their  ground.  Such  a  panic  then  seiz- 
ed the  whole  English  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcas- 
tle fled  immediately  to  Durham,  and  afterwards  into 
Yorkshire. 

The  Scots  took  possession  of  Newcastle ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  advancing  upon  him,  the  king 
agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  named  sixteen  English  noble- 
men, who  were  all  popular  men,  to  meet  eleven  Scot- 
tish commissioners  at  Rippon. 

An  address  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  peti- 
tioning for  a  parliament  3  and  Charles,  in  despair  of 
being  able  to  stem  the  torrent,  at  last  determined  to 
yield  to  It,  and  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  his  people.  As  many  difficulties 
occurred  in  the  negotiation  with  the  Scots,  it  was  pro- 
posed, likewise  to  transfer  the  treaty  from  Rippon  to 
London,  a  proposal  willingly  embraced  by  the  com- 
missioners of  that  nation,  who  were  sure  of  treating 
with  advantage,  in  a  place  where  the  kins  would  have 
more  enemies  and  they  more  friends. 

The  causes  of  disgust  which,  for  more  than  thirty, 
years,  had  been  multiplying  in  England,  were  now  ar- 
rived at  full  maturity.    No  sooner  had  the  house  of 
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taAiw  commons  assembled,  than  they  impeached  Straf- 
lb4UJ  jyj^j^  ^Y^^  jjjjjj  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  by  different  services  rendered  to  his 
unpopular  master.  Pym  enumerated  all  the  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  laboured  j  and  after  several 
I  hours  spent  in  invective  or  debate,  the  impeachment 
of  Strafford  was  voted;  and  Pym  was  chosen  to  carry 
'it  up  to  the  lords.  Strafford,  who  had  just  entered 
the  house  of  peers,  was  immediately  ordered  into  cus- 
tody, with  symptoms  of  violent  prejudice  in  his  judg* 
es,  as  well  as  in  his  prosecutors. 

An  impeachment  of  high-treason  was  also^voted 
against  Laud,  who  was  committed  to  custody ;  and  the 
lord-keeper  Finch,  and  secretai-y  Windebank,  were 
charged  with  the  same  crime ;  but  these  ministers, 
conscious  of  their  danger,  escaped  to  the  Continent. 
In  short,  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  any  obnoxious  or  oppressive 
measure,  were  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  con- 
duct; and  even  the  judges,  who  had  given  their  vote 
against  Hampden,  in  the  trial  of  ship-money,  were 
accused  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  secu- 
rity for  their  appearance. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  sovereign  power 
was  transferred  to  the  commons ;  and  this  was  the 
time  when  genius  and  talents,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  authority,  began  to  display  themselves.  Pym, 
Hampden,  St.  John,  HoUis,  and  Vane,  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  various  endowments ;  and 
even  men  of  more  moderate  talents,  and  of  diffeient 
principles,  caught  a  portion  of  the  same  spirit  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  harangues  of  members,  now  first  published, 
kept  alive  the  discontents  against  the  king's  adminis-^ 
tration ;  and  the  sentence  against  Prynne,  Bastwick, 
and  Burton,  being  reversed  by  parliament,  these  wri- 
ters were  again  turned  loose  upon  the  public,  and  in- 
creased the  general  ferment. 

From  necessity,  the  king  remained  entirely  passive 
during  these  violent  proceedings.  *'  You  have  taken 
the  whole  machine  of  government  to  pieces,*'  said 
Charles,  in  a  speech  to  parliament ;  ^' a  practice  fre- 

auent  with  skilful  artists,  when  thev  desire  to  clean 
le  wheels  from  any  ruit  which  may  have  grown  upon 
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them.  The  engine,"  continued  he,  ^*  may  again  be 
restored  to  its  former  use  and  motions,  provided  it  be 
put  up  entire,  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting.''  But 
this  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  commons,  who, 
like  all  violent  reformers,  destroyed  the  whole  ma- 
chine,  instead  of  removing  onlv  such  parts  as  might 
justly  be  deemed  superfluous  and  injurious. 

The  commons,  besides  overawing  their  opponents , 
thought  it  necessarv  to  encourage  their  friends  and 
adherents ;  and  with  this  view,  they  voted  the  Scots 
a  subsistence  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-day, 
and  St.  Antholine's  churcli  was  assigned  them  for  their 
devotions,  where  their  chaplains  began  to  practise  the 
presbyterian  form  of  worship,  to  which  multitudes  of 
all  ranks  resorted.  The  most  effectual  expedient  for 
procuring  the  favour  of  the  zealous  Scots,  was  the  pro- 
motion of  the  presbyterian  discipline  and  worship 
throughout  England  3  and  to  this  innovation  the  pop- 
ular leaders  among  the  commons,  as  well  as  their 
jtiore  devoted  partisans,  were  sufficiently  inclined. 

Petitions  agriinst  the  church  were  framed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  pro- 
nibiting  the  clergy  from  holding  any  civil  office,  and 
of  course  depriving  the  bishops  of  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  peers.  This  bill,  however,  was  rejected  m  the 
upper  house  by  a  great  majority ;  but  the  puritans,  far 
from  being  discouraged  by  this  opposition,  immediate- 
ly brought  in  another  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  though  they  thought  proper  to  suffer  it  to 
sleep  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

The  commons  next  issued  orders  for  demolishing  all 
images,  altars,  and  crucifixes  3  and  so  great  was  the 
abhorrence  against  the  latter,  that  some  of  the  most 
zealous  would  not  suffer  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone  to 
lie  over  another  at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  es- 
tablished ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
ordinary  vestments  of  its  ministers  were  considered  aa 
savouring  Qf  popery  j  and  the  professors  of  that  reli- 
gion, in  particular,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  harsh- 
ness and  indignity,  from  which  the  queen  mother,  who 
had  been  obiiged  by  some  court  intrigues  to  retire  to 
England,  and  even  the  queen  herdelf,  were  not  ex* 
empt. 

Charles,  finding  by  experierce  the  ill  effects  of  hii 
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arbitrary  measures,  now  endeavoured  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  his  people,  by  concessions  and  a  con- 
formity to  their  inclinations.  He  passed  a  bill,  by 
which  the  right  of  granting  the  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  asserted  as  belonging  to  the  commone 
alone ;  and  with  some  difficulty  he  consented  to  a  law 
for  triennial  parliaments,  which  was  clogged  with  such 
conditions,  that  the  legitimate  power  of  a  king  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  shadow.  A  change  of  ministers, 
as  well  as  of  measures,  was  also  resolved  on  ;  and  in 
one  day  several  new  privy-counsellors  were  sworn,  all 
of  the  popular  part}^. 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  most  intent  in 
changing  his  ministers  was,  to  save  the  life  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford  5  but  the  impeachment  of  that  unfortunate 
nobleman  wus  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  vigour;  and, 
after  long  and  solemn  preparations,  was  brought  to  n 
final  issue.  Twenty-eight  articles  were  exhibited 
against  him;  but  though  four  months  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  managers,  and  all  Strafford's  answers 
were  extemporaneous,  it  appears  from   comparison, 

ifidll  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  "^'  ^^^^^  guiltless  of  treason,  hut  in 
J  some  degree  free  from  censure,  if  we  make  al- 
lowance for  human  infirmities  exposed  to  such  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  The  accusation  and  defence  last- 
ed eighteen  days,  during  which  Strafford  conducted 
himself  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  moderation,  and 
wisdom,  that  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  most  bit- 
ter enemies ;  but  ihe  commons  were  determined  to 
convict  him ;  and  therefore  on  the  most  incompetent 
evidence,  or  rather  against  usual  legal  evidence,  the 
bill  of  attainder  passed  with  no  greater  opposition  than 
that  of  fifty-nine  votes. 

After  the  bill  had  passed  the  commons,  the  puritan- 
ical pulpits  resounded  with  the  necessity  of  executing 
justice  on  great  delinquents ;  about  six  thousand  arm- 
ed men  surrounded  the  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the 
{lopulace.  worked  up  to  a  decree  of  frenz¥  by  their 
eaders,  flocked  round  Whitehall,  where  tne  king  re- 
sided, and  accompanied  their  demands  against  Straf- 
ford with  the  i'uout  open  menaces. 

About  eighty  peers  nad  constantly  attended  Strafford'a 
trial ;  but  sach  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  popular 
tumults,  that  only  forty-five  were  present  when  the 
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bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  upper  house } 
yet  of  these,  nineteen  had  the  courage  to  vote  against 
it.  On  whichever  side  the  king  cast  his  eyes,  he  saw* 
no  resource  or  security.  All  his  servants^  consult- 
ing their  own  safety,  rather  than  their  master's  hon* 
our,  declined  to  interpose  their  advice  between  him 
and  his  parliament ;  and  the  queen,  terrified  with  the 
appearance  of  so  great  a  danger,  pressed  him  to  satis- 
fy his  people  in  this  demand.  Juxton  alone,  whose 
coura(re  was  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues,  counsel- 
led the  king  not  to  act  contrary  to  his  conscience. 

Straflbrd,  hearing  of  the  irresolution  and  anxiety  of 
Charles,  wrote  to  the  king,  and  with  a  noble  effort  of 
magnanimity,  entreated  him,  for  the  sake  of  public 
peace,  to  put  an  end  to  hrs  unfortunate^  however  inno- 
cent life,  and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  populace,  by  ^ 
granting  the  request  for  which  they  were  so  importu-  I 
nate.  "  In  this,"  added  he,  "  my  consent  will  more 
acquit  you  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  besides. 
To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injury.^' 

After  suflering  the  most  agonizing  conflicts,  Charlet 
at  last  granted  a  commission  to  four  noblemen  to  ffiye 
his  assent  to  the  bill ;  and  he  also  empowered  theEn 
at  the  same  time,  to  sanction  a  bill  wnich  was  still 
more  fatal  to  his  interests,  and  by  which  the  parlia- 
ment could  neither  be  adjourned  nor  dissolved  with- 
out their  own  consent. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  sent  by  the  king  to  inform 
Strafford  of  the  final  result  ^  and  the  unhappy  earl  at 
first  appeared  surprised ;  but  soon  collecting  his  na- 
tive courage,  he  prepared  for  the  fatal  event,  which 
was  to  take  place  after  an  interval  of  three  days.  Du- 
ring this  period,  Charles  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
the  parliament  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence,  or  at  least 
some  delav,  but  was  refused  both  requests. 

Strafford,  in  passing  from  his  apartments  to  Tower- 
hill,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  stopped  under 
Laud's  windows,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of  hie 
prayers.  The  aged  primate,  dissolved  in  tears,  pro- 
nounced a  tender  blessing  on  his  departing  fHend^  and 
sunk  into  ifw  tuma  of  his  attendants.  Strafford,  bow- 
ever,  still  superior  to  his  fate,  passed  on  with  an  elat- 
ed countenance,  and  an  air  of  dignity ;  and  his  nkitiik 
maintained  its  unbroken  resolution  amidit  the  terh>ri 
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of  death,  and  the  unfeeling  exultations  of  hi«  misguided 
enemies.  His  speech  on  the  scaffold  was  replete  with 
fortitude  and  christian  hope,  and  at  one  blow  he  was 
launched  into  eternity. 

Thus  perished,  m  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
f  one  of  the  most  eminent  personages  that  has  appear- 
ed in  England,  and  the  most  faithful  of  the  adherents 
/of  Charles;  but  his  death  was  so  far  from  producing 
J  that  calm  which  the  king  had  expected  from  the  sacri- 
fice, that  the  commone  renewed  their  claims,  extorted 
an  abolition  of  the  high  commission  and  star-chamber 
courts,  and  remedied  various  other  abuses  which  mil- 
"7  itated  against  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom 
J       During  this  busy  period,  the  princess  Mary  had  been 
married  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament.    A  small  committee  of  both 
houses  was  appointed  to  attend  the  king  into  Scotland, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  visit  j  and  CharleS;^  despoil- 
.  ed  in  England  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  authority, 
arrived  in  Scotland  onljr  to  abdicate  the  small  share 
which  remained  to  him  in  that  kingdom. 

Charles,  unable  to  resist,  bad  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  Irish,  as  wsll  as  to  the  Scottish  and  English 
parliaments  5  and  the  commons  of  England,  jealous  of 
a  standing  army  in  Ireland,  entirely  attached  to  the 
king,  prevailed  on  his  majesty,  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment,  to  disband  it. 

Though  the  animosity  of  the  Irish  against  the  Eng- 
lish nation  appeared  to  be  extinguished,  they  were  no 
sooner  freed  from  the  dread  of  a  military  force,  than  a 
gentleman,  called  Roger  More,  formed  the  project  of 
expelling  the  English,  and  asserting  the  independence 
of  his  native  country.  This  man  maintained  a  close 
correspondence  with  lord  Maguire  and  sir  Phelim 
O'Neale,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Irish  j  and  he 
secretly  went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  roused  up 
every  latent  principle  of  discontent.  The  reasons  of 
More  engaged  all  the  heads  of  the  native  Irish  in  the 
conspiracy.    The  insurrection  became  general  5  and  a 

•M«»c<«M»A  r\P  fliA  ITnirliali  /•  immnnp.prl.  in  ivhinh.  whnn 

it  took  place,  neither  ag^,  sex,  nor  condition,  was 
■pared.  The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  and  the  in- 
arm, underwent  a  like  fate,  and  were  confounded  in 
•Be  common  ruin.    In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  rela* 
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tions  or  friends  3  the  dearest  ties  were  torn  asunder 
without  pity  or  remorse  j  and  death  was  dealt  by  that 
hand,  from  which  protection  was  implored  and  expect- 
ed. 

Death,  however,  was  the  slightest  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  Irish.  All  the  tortures  which  wanton 
cruelty  could  devise,  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body, 
and  anguish  of  mind,  which  malicious  ingenuity  could 
invent,  were  now  put  in  practice  ;  and  the  generous 
nature  of  M'^re  was  shocked  at  the  recital  of  such 
enormous  cruelties  j  but  founJ  that  his  authority, 
though  sufficient  to  excite  the  Irish  to  an  insurrection, 
was  unable  to  restrain  their  inhumanity. 

The  saving  of  Dublin  alone  preserved  in  Ireland  the 
remains  of  the  English  name.  The  gates  of  that  city, 
though  timorously  opened,  received  the  wretched  sup- 
plicants, and  presented  to  the  view  a  scene  of  human 
misery  beyond  description.  Diseases  of  unknown 
name  and  species,  derived  froni  their  multiplied  dis- 
tresses, seized  many,  and  put  a  period  to  their  lives ; 
others,  having  now  leisure  to  reflect  on  their  severe 
OSS  of  friends  and  fortune,  cursed  that  being  which 
oey  had  preserved. 

Charles  found  himself  obliged  in  this  exigency  to 
iiave  recourse  to  parliament ;  but  that  assembly  mani- 
fested the  same  opposition  to  the  king  in  which  they 
had  separated  ;  and  the  increasing  of  their  own  author- 
ity, and  the  diminishing  of  the  regal  power,  were  the 
objects  still  pursued.  By  assuming  the  total  manage- 
ment of  the  war  in  Ireland,  they  deprived  the  crown 
of  its  executive  power ;  and  it  was  even  roundly  in- 
sinuated, that  the  pernicious  counsels  by  which 
Charles  had  been  guided,  had  given  rise  to  the  popish 
rebellion. 

To  render  the  attack  on  royalty  more  systematic, 
the  commons  framed  a  general  remonstrance  of  the 
state  of  the  nation,  comprising  every  real  or  suppos- 
ed grievance,  from  the  accession  of  Charles;  and  this 
was  published  without  being  carried  up  to  the  house 
of  peers  for  iheir  assent  and  concurrence. 

This  violent  measure  extremely  agitated  the  sobet 
and  reflecting ;  and  Charles  immediately  published  av 
answer  to  the  remonstrance,  in  which  he  made  thft 
warmest  protestations  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  tjia 
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%f  tablished  reliffion,  expatiated  with  truth  on  the  grent 
concesaions  he  had  lately  made  in  favour  of  cifii  lib- 
erty, and  complained  of  the  reproaches  with  which  his 
person  and  government  were  attacked  j  but  the  ears  of 
the  people  were  prejudiced  against  him,  and  nothing 
he  could  offer  appeared  to  them  a  sufficient  apology 
for  his  former  misconduct. 
The  commons  resumed  their  encroachments :  and 
♦  every  measure  pursued  by  them  showed  their  deter- 
mined resolution  to  reform  the  whole  fabric  of  civil 
and  religious  government.  The  majority  of  the  peers, 
of  course,  adhered  to  the  kin^,  and  saw  the  depression 
of  their  own  order  in  the  usurpations  on  the  crown  : 
but  some  of  them,  finding  their  credit  high  with  the 
nation,  ventured  to  encourage  those  popular  disor- 
ders, which  they  vainly  imagined  they  could  hereaf- 
ter regulate  and  control. 

The  pulpits   resounded  with  the  dangers    which 
threatened  religion ;  and  the  populace  crowded  round 
Whitehall,  and  threw  out  menaces  against  Charles 
himself.    Several  gentlemen  now  offered  their  servi- 
ces to  the  king;  and  between  them  and  the  rabble 
frequent  pkirmishes  took  place.     By  way  of  reproach 
•^  D    ®  ?f  n^^emen  gave  the  mobility  the  appellation  of 
/  Koundhead$,  on  account  of  the  short  crept  hair  which 
/   they  wore  j  and  the  latter  retorted  by  calling  them 
/     Cavafurs.    Thus  the  natiqn,  already  sufficiently  di- 
vided by  religious  and  civil  disputes,  was  supplied 
with  party  names,  under  which  the  factious  might  ren- 
dezvous and  signalize  their  mutual  hatred 

Williams    archbishop  ofYork,  having  been  abused 
by  the  populace,  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  prevailed  on  them  to  state  in  an  address  to 
the  king,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  sit 
m  parliament,  they  could  no  longer  attend  with  safety 
and  therefore  protested  against  all  laws  which  should 
be  made  during  their  absence.    This  ill-timed  protea- 
Ution  afforded  an  opportunity  of  joy  and  triumph  to 
the  commons.    An  impeachment  of  high-treason  was 
immediateljr  sent  up  against  the  bishops,  as  endear- 
i.7-""®     J  ^r'''"*^^*^    -»^-  auiiiurity    oi  iiie  le&risU' 
ftnmL'Su'  *"  ,<^*»n«f  quence,  they  were  sequestered 
itroniDarliament  and  committed  to  custody 
^    A  few  days  aft^r,  Charles  was  betrayed  into  a  very 
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&Ul  act  of  indiscretion,  to  which  all  the  ensuing  dis- 
16421  **f^®"  ^^  civil  wars  ought  immediately  and 
J  directly  be  ascribed.    Imputing  the  increasing 
insolence  of  the  commons  to  his  too  great  facility,  he 
was  advised  to  exert  the  vigour  of  a  sovereign,  and 
punish  -he  daring  usurpations  of  his  subjects.  Accord 
ingly,  Herbert,  attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  house 
of  peers,  and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  entered  an  accu-*?^ 
sation  of  high-treason  against  lord  Kimbolton,  and  five  / 
commoners,    Hollis,  Haselrig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  / 
Strode,  for  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  funda./ 
mental  laws  and  government  of  the  kingdom,  Tind  to/ 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people.     A  sergeant-at-*-^ 
arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  house  the 
five  members;    and    being    sent  back  without    any 
positive  answer,  Charles  resolved  next  day  to  go  in 
P^m?"  *°  ^^^  house,  and  see  his  orders  executed. 

.The  members,  informed  of  the  design,  had  time  to 
withdraw,  a  moment  before  the  king  entered,  who, 
leaving  his  retinue  at  the  door,  advanced  alone  through 
the  lobby  ;  and  the  speaker  withdrawing,  his  majesty 
took  possession  of  the  chair.  The  king  told  the  house 
that  he  must  have  the  accused  persons  produced,  but 
that  he  would  proceed  against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal 
way-  The  commons  were  in  the  utmost  disorder; 
and  when  Charles  was  departing,  some  members  cri- 
ed aloud  <'  privilege  !  privilege !"  and  the  house  im- 
mediately adjourned  till  next  day. 

The  same  evening,  the  accused  members  removed 
into  the  city ;  and  the  citizens  were  the  whole  night 
under  arms.  Next  morning,  Charles  ordered  the  lord-  * 
mayor  to  summon  a  common-council,  which  he  attend- 
ed himself,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  accused  cer- 
tain men  of  high-treason,  against  whom  he  would  pro- 
ceed m  a  legal  way,  and,  therefore,  presumed  that 
Uiey  would  not  meet  with  protection  in  the  city. 
After  many  gracious  expressions,  he  left  the  hall  with- 
out receiving  the  applause  which  he  expected :  and, 
in  passing  through  the  streets,  he  heard  the  cry  of 
•'  privilege  of  parliament,"  resounding  from  all  quar 


The  king,  apprehensive  of  personal  danger,  retired 
to  Hampton-court,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame, 
and  remorse.    Fully  senaibU  of  his  imprudence,  a« 
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wished  to  waive  all  thoughts  of  a  prosecution,  and 
offered  any  reparation  to  the  house  for  the  breach  of 
privilege,  of  which,  he  acknowledged,  they  had  rea- 
son to  complain.  The  parliament,  however,  were  re- 
solved to  accept  of  no  satisfaction. 

Hitherto  a  great  majority  of  the  lords  had  idhered 
to  the  king,  but  they  now  yielded  to  the  torrent ;  and 
the  pressing  bill,  with  its  preamble,  and  the  bill  against 
bishops  voting  in  parliament,  were  now  passed.  The 
queen  prevailed  with  Charles  to  give  his  assent  to 
these  bills,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  for  a  time  the  rage 
of  the  people,  and  of  gaining  for  her  an  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  into  Holland. 

These  concessions,  however,  only  paved  the  way 
for  more  demands ;  and  the  parliament  proceeded 
with  hasty  steps  to  monopolize  all  the  legislative 
and  executive  power.  That  his  consent  to  the  mili- 
tia-bill might  not  be  extorted  by  violence,  the  king 
retired  to  York,  attended  by  his  two  sons.  Here  he 
found  a  zeal  and  attachment  to  which  he  had  not  been 
lately  accustomed  ;  and  from  all  parts  of  England,  the 
chief  nobility  and  gentry  offered  their  allegiance,  and 
exhorted  him  to  save  himself  and  them  from  the  slave- 
ry with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Each  party  now  wished  to  throw  on  the  other  the 
odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war;  and  while  both 
prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  inevitable, 
the  war  of  the  pen  preceded  that  of  the  sword  and 
daily  sharpened  the  humours  of  the  opposite  par- 
ties. Here  Charles  had  a  double  advantage.  Not  only 
his  cause  was  now  unquestionably  the  best ;  but  it  was 
defended  by  lord  Falkland,  who  had  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  secretary,  and  who  adorned  the  purest  virtue 
with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  of  learning. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  keener  weapons  than 
manifestoes,  remonstrances,  and  declarations,  must 
determine  the  dispute.  To  the  ordinance  of  the  par 
liament  concerning  the  militia,  the  king  opposed  his 
con^pissions  of  array ;  and  the  counties  obeyed  the  one 
Or  the  other,  according  as  they  stood  aiiected.  HuU 
I  contained  a  large  magazine  of  arms ;  and  it  being  sue- 
I  pected  that  sir  John  Hotham,  the  governor,  was  not 
1  much  inclined  to  the  parliament,  the  king  present«<} 
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himself  before  the  place,  in  hopes  of  quietly  obtaining  *-// 
possession  of  it.    The  governor,  however,  shut  the    1/ 
gates,  and  refused  to  admit  the  king  with  only  twenty    L 
attendants.    Charles  immediately  proclaimed  him  a  C^ 
traitor  5  but  the  parliament  justified  and  applauded  the 
action.  .  . 

Both  sides  now  levied  troops  with  the  utmost  activi- 
ty. The  parliamentary  army  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  in  London  no  less  than  four  thousand  per- 
sons enlisted  in  it  in  one  day.  The  splendour  orno- 
bility,  however,  with  which  the  king  was  surrounded, 
much  eclipsed  the  appearance  at  Westminster.  Lord- 
keeper  Littleton,  and  above  forty  peers  of  the  first 
rank,  attended  Charles  j  while  the  house  of  lords  sel- 
dom consisted  of  more  than  sixteen  members.  The 
parliament,  in  order  that  they  might  reduce  the  king 
to  despair  of  a  compromise,  sent  him  their  demands 
in  nineteen  propositions ;  but  they  appeared  so  extrav- 
agant, that  Charles  replied,  "  Should  I  grant  these  de- 
mands, I  may  be  waited  on  bare-headed  j  the  title  of" 
majesty  may  be  continued  to  me;  but  as  to  true  and 
real  power,  I  should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the 
picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  king."  War  on  any  terms 
seemed  to  the  king  and  his  counsellors  preferable  to 
such  ignominious  conditions ;  and,  therefore,  collect- 
ing some  forces,  he  advanced  southward,  and  at  Not- 
tingham erected  the  royal  standard,  the  open  signal  of 
civil  war. 

When  two  names  so  sacred  in  the  English  consti 
tution  as  those  of  King  and  Parliament  were  set  in 
opposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people,  divided  in 
their  choice,  were  agitated  with  the  most  violent  ani- 
mosities and  factions.  The  nobility  and  more  con- 
siderable gentry,  dreading  a  total  subversion  of  order, 
generally  enlisted  themselves  in  defence  of  the  king } 
while  most  of  the  corporations,  as  being  republican  in 
their  principles  of  government,  took  part  with  tho  par- 
liament. 

Never  was  a  quarrel  more  unequal,  than  seemed  at 
first  that  between  the  contending  parties ;  almost  eve- 
ry advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  the  parliament,  which 
had  seized  the  king's  revenues,  and  converted  the  sup- 
plies to  their  own  use  ;  and  the  torrent  of  general  af- 
fection ran  also  to  the  parliament.    The. king's  adher 
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w-^  ents  were  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  wicked  and 
f  malignant;  while  their  adversaries  were  denominated 
J  the  godly  and  well-affected. 
*-*^      The  low  condition  in  which  the  king  appeared  at 
^-  Nottingham,  where  his  infantry,  besides  the  trained 
/  bands  of  the  county,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred, 
/    and  his  cavalry  eight  hundred,  confirmed  the  contempt 
of  the  parliament.    Their  forces  stationed  at  North- 
ampton consisted  of  above  six  thousand  men,  well 
armed  and  appointed  3  and  had  these  troops  advanced 
upon  the  king,  they  must  soon  have  dissipated  the 
small  force  which  Charles  had  assembled  j  but  it  was 
probably  hoped,  that  the  royalists,  sensible  of  their 
feeble  condition,  and  slender  resources,  would  dis- 

Eerse  of  themselves,  and  leave   their  adversaries  a 
loodless  victory. 

On  a  message  being  sent  by  Charles,  with  overtures 
for  an  accommodation,  the  ptirliament  demanded  as  a 
preliminary,  that  the  king  should  dismiss  his  forces, 
■find  give  up  delinquents  to  their  justice  5  and  both 
parties  believed,  that  by  this  message  and  reply,  the 
people  would  be  rendered  fully  sensible  of  the  inten' 
tions  of  each. 

In  the  mean  time,  Portsmouth,  which  had  declared 
for  the  king,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  J  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  whom 
Charles  had  appointed  general  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  had  drawn  together  a  small  army,  being  at- 
tacked by  a  considerable  force  under  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, was  obliged  to  pafis  over  into  Wales,  leaving  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John  Berkley,  and  others,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  to  march  into 
Cornwall. 

/The  parliamentary  army,  amounting  to  htleen  thou- 
■and  men,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  now  advanced  to 
Northampton  ;  and  the  king  withdrew  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  resolution 
to  maintain  the  established  religion,  and  to  govern  in 
future  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom.  While 
he  lay  at  Shrewsbury,  he  received  the  news  of  the 

drat  an.t'inn    nP  nnv  r'nnaAniiAnrp    urhirk    hnH  vpt  takf^n 

place,  and  in  which  he  was  successful. 

On  the  appearance  of  civil  commotioni  in  England^ 
Ihe  phncei  Rupert  and  Maurice,  lonti  Qf  the  unfortu 
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nate  palatine,  and  nephews  of  CharleS;  had  offered 
their  aervices  to  the  king  5  and  the  former,  at  that 
time,  commanded  a  body  of  horse,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Worcester,  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of 
EsseXj  who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  A  de- 
tached party,  under  colonel  Sandys,  was  complete- 
ly routed,  and  their  leader  killed  3  and  this  action  ac- 
quired to  prince  Rupert  that  character  for  promptitude 
and  courage,  which  he  eminently  displayed  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war. 

The  king,  now  mustering  his  army,  found  it  to 
amount  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  earl  of  Lindsey 
was  general,  prince  Rupert  commanded  the  horse,  sir 
Jacob  Astley  the  foot,  and  lord  Bernard  Stewart  was 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards,  whose  estates  and 
revenue,  according  to  lord  Clarendon,  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  all  the  members,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  voted  in  both  houses. 

With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewsbury,  resolved 
to  bring  on  an  action  as  soon  as  possible.  The  royal 
army  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  while 
that  of  the  parliament  was  at  Keinton,  only  a  few 
miles  distant.  Both  parties  advancing,  they  met  at 
Edge-hill,  and  fought  with  various  success.  The  cav- 
alry and  the  right  wing  of  the  parliament  army  were 
defeated  3  but  sir  William  Baltour,  who  commanded 
the  reserve  of  Essex,  perceiving  the  enemy  in  disor- 
'ler.  and  busied  in  plundering,  attacked  the  king^s  in- 
fantry, and  made  a  dreadful  havock.  The  earl  of 
Lindsey  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  3 
and  sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  king's  standard  bearer, 
was  killed.  The  two  armies  gradually  recovered  their 
ranks,  but  neither  of  them  l^d  courage  for  a  new  at- 
tack. The  earl  of  Essex  retired  to  Warwick,  and 
Charles  continued  his  march  to  Oxford,  the  only  town 
at  his  devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  had  been  refreshed  and  re- 
cruited, the  king  advanced  to  Reading,  from  which, 
on  the  approach  of  a  body  of  horse,  the  governor  and 
garrison  neing  seized  with  a  panic,  fled  precipitately 
lo  London,  ihe  parliament,  who  had  eApected  a 
bloodless  victory  over  Charles,  were  now  alarmed  at 
the  near  approach  of  the  royal  army,  and  voted  an  ad- 
dress for  a  treaty.    The  king  named  Windsor  as  (li« 
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place  of  conference ;  but  Essex  having  arriyed  at  Lon 
don,  Charles  attacked  two  regiments  Quartered  at 
Brentford,  beat  them  from  that  village,  and  took  about 
five  hundred  prisoners.  Loud  complaints  were  raised 
against  this  attack,  pending  a  negociation  j  and  the 
city,  inflamed  with  resentment,  joined  its  trained  bands 
to  the  parliamentary  army,  which,  by  that  means,  was 
rendered  much  superior  to  that  of  the  king,  who,  in 
consequence,  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Reading, 
and  from  thence  to  Oxford. 

The  conferences  between  the  king  and  parliament 
had  commenced  without  any  cessation  of  hostilities  j 
and  it  was  soon  found,  that  there  was  no  probability 
16431  ^^  coming  to  an  agreement.  The  earl  of  Essex 
J  laid  siege  to  Reading  5  and  Fielding,  the  gov- 
ernor, consented  to  yield  the  town,  on  condition  that 
he  should  bring  off  the  garrison,  and  deliver  up  deser- 
ters. For  this  Fast  article,  so  ignominious  in  itself,  and 
s«>  prejudicial  to  the  king's  interests,  the  governor  was 
tried  by  a  council  of  war,  and  condemned  to  lose  his 
life,  but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  remitted. 

In  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  king.  The  lat- 
ter united  in  a  league  for  the  king,  the  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dur- 
ham, and  afterwards  engaged  some  other  counties  in 
the  association.  Finding  that  Fairfax  was  making  some 
progress  in  Yorkshire,  he  advanced  with  a  body  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  took  possession  of  York ;    and  at 
Tadcaster  he  attacked  the  forces  of  the  parliament 
and  dislodged  them  5  but  his  victory  was  not  decisive.' 
Sir  William  Waller  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
parliamentary  general.     After  taking  Winchester  and 
Chichester,  he  defeated  lord  Herbert,  who  had  laid 
eiege  to  Gloucester,  with  a  considerable  body  offerees 
levied  in  Wales. 

In  the  west,  sir  Bevil  Granville,  sir  Ralph  Hopton 
sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  had 
at  their  own  charges,  raised  an  army  for  the  king,  and 
successively  defeated  the  parliamentary  generals,  Ruth- 
.„..  „.j„  ^.,1^  kjtaiiiiwiu,  uii  oruuoc  i^own,  ana  at  Strat 
ton.  After  this  success,  the  attention  of  both  king 
and  parliament  was  directed  to  the  west ;  and  the  mar- 
quia  of  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  having  joined  thf 
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Cornish  army,  over-ran  the  county  of  Devcn,  and 
threatened  thi  t  of  Somerset.  Waller  advanced  with 
a  considerable  force  to  check  their  progress  j  and  the 
two  armies  met  at  Lahsdown,  near  Bath,  and  fought  a 
pitched  battle,  but  without  any  decisive  event.  The 
gallant  Granville,  however,  was  killed  in  the  action, 
and  Hopton  was  dangerously  wounded.  The  royalists 
next  attempted  to  march  eastwards,  and  join  the  king's 
forces  at  Oxford ;  but  Waller  hanging  on  their  rear,  a 
battle  took  place  at  Roundway-down,  near  Devizes,  in 
which  the  parliamentary  army  was  entirely  routed  and 
dispersed.  This  important  victory  struck  the  parlia- 
ment with  dismav^  which  was  increased  by  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  who  fell  in  a  skirmish  at 
Chalgrove,  in  Oxfordshire.  Many  were  the  virtues 
and  talents  of  this  eminent  man,  whose  valour  in  war 
equalled  his  eloquence  in  the  senate,  and  his  resolu- 
tion at  the  bar  j  and  Charles  valued  him  so  highly, 
that  when  he  heard  of  his  being  wounded,  he  ofiered 
to  send  his  own  surgeon  to  attend  him. 

Essex,  discouraged  by  this  event,  retired  towards 
London ;  and  the  king,  freed  from  this  enemy,  sent 
his  army  westward,  under  prince  Rupert,  who  besieg- 
ed and  took  the  city  of  Bristol.  Charles  joined  the 
camp  at  Bristol  j  and  some  strongly  urged  to  march 
directly  to  London,  where  all  was  confusion  and  dis- 
may, as  the  most  likely  means  of  rendering  the  royal 
cause  successful  over  its  adversaries ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  investing  the  city  of  Gloucester  was  fatally 
adopted. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  a  combination  had 
been  formed,  by  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  a  member 
of  the  lower  house,  to  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept 
of  reasonable  conditions,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the 
naiion.  For  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  associ- 
ated with  him  Tomkins,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Cha- 
loner  the  friend  of  Tomkins,  whose  influence  in  the 
city  was  considerable  5  but  intelligence  of  the  design 
being  conveyed  to  Pym,  they  were  tried  anr*  condemn- 
ed by  a  court  martial ;  and  Tomkins  and  Chaloner 
were  executed.  Waller,  with  much  difficulty,  escaped, 
on  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

After  relieving  Gloucester,  besieged  by  the  king, 
£8iQz  proceeded  towards  Loadoo  j  but  when  he  reaoh^ 
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ed  Newbury,  he  found  that  the  royal  army  already  oc- 
cupied the  place,  and  that  an  action  was  unaYoidablt 
On  both  Bides,  the  battle  was  fought  with  desperate 
valour;  but  night  put  an  end  to  fte  action,  and  left 
toe  victory  undecided.  Essex  continued  his  march  to 
London ;  and  the  king  following,  retook  Reading,  in 
_^which  he  placed  a  garrison.  In  the  batUe  of  New- 
/  bury,  fell  Lucius  Gary,  viscount  Falkland,  secretary 
/  to  the  king  5  a  man  eminent  for  his  abilities,  and  for 
every  virtue  which  adorns  humanity.  On  the  morninir 
of  the  day  on  which  he  met  his  fate,  he  had  shown 
more  than  usual  care  in  dressing  himself,  and  irave  for 


/ 
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su 
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__j ,..w  -..^x,»,  «.uu  jvtcBco  luucn  misery  to 

my  country ;  but  believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  ere  niffht  *' 
He  was  only  thirty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 

In  the  north,  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the  earl 
now  created  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  had  raised  a  con- 
siderable force  for  the  king;    but  he  was  opposed  by 
two  men,  on  whom  the  event  of  the  war  finally  de- 
pended and  who  began  about  this  time  to  be  distin- 
guished for  their  valour  and  military  conduct.    These 
were  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of  the  lord  of  that  name, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell.    The  former  gained  a  consid- 
erable victory  at  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  at  Gains- 
borough; but  these  defeats  of  the  royalists  were  more 
than  compensated  by  thetotal  defeat  of  lord  Fairfax  at 
Atherston  Moor.    After  this  victory,  Newcastle 'sat 
down  with  his  army  before  Hull;  but  Hotham,  the 
former  governor,  having  expressed  an  intention  to  fa- 
vour the  king's  interest,  had  some  time  before  been 
sent  to  London,  where  he  and  his  son  fell  victims  to 
the  severity  of  the  parliament. 
Newcastle  suffered  so  much  by  a  sally  of  the  ffarri- 

the  same  time,  Manchester  having  joined  Cromwell 
and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a  coLWable  vS 
VA\^V?^'^''t  at  Horncastle.  Thus  fortune  S 
cd  to  balance  her  favours;  but  the  king's  nartva*;ii 
remained  much  superior  in  the  north ;  and  had  ft  not 
been  for  the  garrison  of  Hull,  which  awed  Yorkshire  a 
conjunction  of  the  northern  forces  with  the  army  of  tt  J 
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south  had  probabl)"  enabled  Charles  to  march  directly 
to  London,  and  finish  the  war,  instead  of  wasting  both 
his  time  and  reRourc^s  in  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 

As  the  event  became  more  doubtful,  both  parties 
gought  for  assistance  J  the  parliament  in  Scotland,  and 
the  king  in  Ireland.  The  former  easily  prevailed  on 
the  Scottish  covenanters  to  espouse  their  cause,  by 
joining  in  a  solemn  league  and  covenant,  mutually  to 
defend  each  other  against  all  opponents,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  respective  aims  and  designs ;  and  Charles, 
having  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Ireland, 
where  the  English  had  regained  the  ascendency,  pro- 
cured considerable  bodies  of  troops  from  that  king- 
dom. 

The  king,  that  he  might  make  preparations  for  the 
16441  ®"^"*"S  campaign,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself 
■'  of  the  appearance  of  a  parliament,  and  summon- 
ed to  Oxford  all  the  members  of  either  house  who  ad- 
hered to  his  interest.  A  great  majority  of  the  peers 
attended  him ;  but  the  commons  were  not  half  so  nu- 
merous as  those  who  sat  at  Westminster.  The  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  having  voted  an  excise  on  beer, 
wine,  and  other  commodities,  those  at  Oxford  imitatea 
the  example,  and  conferred  that  revenue  on  the  kingj 
and  this  was  the  first  introduction  of  an  excise  into 
England. 

The  same  winter  the  famous  Pym  died ;  a  man  as  'I 
much  hated  by  one  party,  as  respected  by  the  other,  / 
However,  he  had  been  little  studious  of  improving  hisi 
private  fortune  ;  and  the  parliament,  out  of  gratitude, 
discharged  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted. 

The  forces  from  Ireland,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Byron,  after  obtaining  considerable  advantages  in 
Cheshire,  invested  Nantwich,  but  were  completely 
defeated  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who,  in  the  sequel, 
routed  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Selby.  Leven,  the 
Scotch  commander,  having  joined  lord  Fairfax,  they 
sat  down  before  York,  to  which  the  army  of  the  roy- 
alists had  retired.  Hopeton  was  defeated  by  Waller 
at  Cherrington  ;  but  prince  Rupert  relieved  Newark, 
Which  the  narliamentarv  forces  had  hAsiAsrAd, 

The  earl  of  Manchester  having  taken  Lincoln,  unit- 
ed his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax  j  and  York, 
though  vigorously  defended  by  Newcastle,  was  redue- 
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ed  to  the  last  extremity,  when  the  besiegeri  were 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  prince  Rupert,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Scottish  and  parlia- 
mentary generals  drew  upon  Marston  Moor  to  give 
battle  to  the  royalists  3  and  Newcastle  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  prince  to  wait,  and  leave  the  enemy 
to  dissolve  by  their  growing  dissentions  j  but  Rupert, 
whose  martial  disposition  was  not  sufficiently  temper- 
ed with  prudence,  rejected  the  advice,  and  led  on  his 
troops  to  the  charge.  This  action  was  obstinately  dis- 
puted, and  fought  with  various  success  j  but  after  the 
utmost  efforts  of  courage  by  both  parties,  victory 
wholly  turned  on  the  side  of  the  parliament.  The 
prince's  train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  his  whole  ar- 
my pushed  off  the  field  of  battle. 

This  engagement,  in  which  Cromwell  manifested 
great  courage  and  abilities,  proved  very  fatal  to  the 
king's  interest.  Newcastle,  disgusted  at  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  from  the  prince,  and  en- 
raged  that  all  his  successful  labours  should  be  ren- 
dered abortive  by  one  act  of  temerity,  determined  to 
ieave  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  the  continent, 
where  he  lived  till  the  restoration,  in  great  necessity' 
and  saw  with  indifference  his  opulent  fortune  seques- 
tered by  those  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

Prince  Rupert  drew  off  the  remains  of  his  army 
and  retired  into  Lancashire ;  an  J  York  surrendered  to 
Fairfax,  while  Newcastle  was  taken  by  storm, 
k  Ruthven,  a  Scotsman,  who  had  been  created  earl  of 
Brentford,  managed  the  kind's  affairs  in  the  south  with 
more  success.  Essex  and  Waller  marched  with  their 
combined  armies  towards  Oxford  j  and  the  king,  leav- 
ing a  numerous  garrison  in  that  city,  dexterously  pass- 
ed between  the  two  armies,  and  marched  towards 
Worcester.  Waller  received  orders  from  Essex  to 
follow  him,  while  he  himself  proceeded  westward  in 
quest  of  prince  Maurice.  Waller  had  approached 
within  two  miles  of  the  royal  camp,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  king  had  directed  his  course  to- 
wards Shrewsbury;  and  the  parliamentary  general 
hastened  by  quick  marches  to  that  town  ;  but  Charlea 
Buddeniy  retraced  his  former  steps,  and  having  rein- 
rorced  his  army,  in  his  turn  marched  out  in  quest  of 
Waller.    At  Crupredy-bridge,  near  Banbury,  the  twa 
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armies  fteed  each  other,  with  only  the  Cherwell  run- 
ning between  them.  Waller,  attempting  to  past  the 
bridge,  was  repulsed ;  and  his  army,  disheartened  by 
this  unexpected  defeat,  began  to  melt  away  by  deser* 
tion.  The  king  thought  he  might  safely  leave  it,  and 
marched  westward  against  Kssex  ;  and  having  cooped 
him  up  in  a  narrow  corner  at  Lestithiel,  reduced  him 
to  the  last  extremity.  Essex,  Robarts,  and  some  of 
the  principal  officers,  escaped  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth. 
Balfour,  with  his  horse,  pissed  the  king's  posU  in  a 
thick  mist ;  but  the  foot  under  Skippon  were  obliged  to 
surrender*. 

That  the  king  might  have  lees  reason  to  exult  in 
this  advantage,  the  parliament  opposed  to  him  very 
numerous  forces  under  Manchester,  Cromwell,  and 
Waller.  Charles  chose  his  post  at  Newbury,  where 
the  parliamentary  armies  attacked  him  with  great  vig- 
our 5  and  though  the  king's  troops  defended  them- 
selves with  valour,  they  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bars,  and  night  only  saved  them  from  a  total  defeat, 
and  enabled  them  to  reach  Oxford. 

The  discordant  opinions  which  had  arisen  among 
the  parliamentary  generals  in  the  field,  were  now 
transferred  to  the  Senate.  The  independents  now 
appeared  a  distinct  body  from  the  presbyterians,  and 
betrayed  veir  different  views  and  pretensions.  Vane, 
Cromwell,  Fiennes,  and  St.  John,  were  regarded  as 
the  leaders  of  the  former}  but  as  a  great  majority  in 
the  nation  were  attached  to  the  presbyterians,  it  was 
only  by  cunning  and  deceit  at  first,  and  afterwards  by 
military  violence,  that  the  independents  could  enter- 
tain any  hopes  of  success. 

The  parliament  having  passed  a  self-denying  ordin* 
ance,  by  which  the  members  of  both  houses  i^ere  ex- 
cluded from  all  civil  and  military  employments,  Es- 
sex, Manchester,  and  others,  resigned  their  com- 
mands; 

It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  twentv-two 
16451  tn9U8and  men,  and  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  ap- 
,«^  J^J'Jj^^^g^n^J'al ;  a  man  eminent  for  his  cour- 
«^-w  ss«  isUiiisnuy,  uut  oi  iittie  genius  except  in  war. 
Cromwell,  being  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  should 
have  been  discarded  with  the  rest ;  but  he  was  saVed  bv 
that  political  craft  in  which  he  was  so  eminent.     S* 
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an  artifice,  which  was,  doubtless,  concerted  between 
them,  Fairfax  requested  that  he  might  be  favoured 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Cromwell,  for  anoth* 
er  campaign ;  and  thus  the  independents  prevailed  by 
art  and  cunning,  and  bestowed  the  whole  military  au- 
thority apparently  on  Fairfax,  but  in  reality  on  Crom- 
well. The  former  was  entirely  governed  by  the  ge- 
nius and  sagacity  of  the  latter,  whose  strokes  of  char- 
acter were  onlv  developed  by  the  events  in  which  he 
was  concerned.  His  extensive  capacity  enabled  him 
to  form  the  most  enlarged  projects,  and  his  enterpris- 
ing genius  was  not  dismayed  hy  the  boldest  and  most 
dangerous.  By  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  the 
most  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  and  the  semblance 
of  the  greatest  moderation  and  simplicity,  he  conceal- 
ed an  ambitious  and  imperious  mind,  which  ultimately 
led  him  to  the  summit  of  power. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  once  more  renewed, 
though  with  small  hopes  of  success.  Commissioners 
on  both  sides  met  at  IJxbridge  ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
impracticable  to  come  to  any  amicable  adjustment  on 
the  important  articles  of  religion,  the  militia,  and 
Ireland.  Charles  refused  to  abolish  episcopacy  5  and 
.  the  parliament  expected  thnt  the  powpr  of  the  sword, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  should  remain  in  their 
hands. 

A  short  time  before  tlie  commencement  of  this  trea- 
ty, archbishop  Laud,  after  underf^oinp^  a  long  impris- 
onment, was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  trear-on,  in 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  After  a  long  trial,  the  commons,  unable  to 
obtain  a  judicial  sentence,  passed  an  ordinance  for  tak- 
ing away  the  life  of  this  aged  prelate,  who  sunk  not 
under  the  horrors  of  his  execution.  "  No  one,"  said 
he,  "can  be  more  willing  to  send  me  out  of  life,  than 
I  am  to  go."  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  at 
one  blow,  which  removed  him  to  n  better  world. 

While  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  Rngland,  some 
events  took  place  in  Scotland  which  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  roorib  prosperous  issue  in  that  kin^^fdom.  The 
young  earl  of  Montrose  being  introduced  to  his  rar- 
est}', was  BO  won  by  the  civilities  and  ctireEGes  of  the 
king,  that  though  he  had  been  employed  in  the  firs* 
Scottish  insurrection,  he  devoted  himself  from  that 
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time  OBtiroly  to  the  senrioe  of  Charlei.  Montroee, 
not  disoQuraged  by  the  defeat  at  Maraton  Moor,  hav* 
ing  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  -^ 
Ireland,  a  suppl^jr  of  eleven  hundred  men  from  that 
country,  immediately  declared  himself,  and  entered 
on  the  career  which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
Several  hundreds  of  his  countiymen  soon  flocked  to 
his  standard  j  and,  with  this  small  force,  he  hastened 
to  attack  lord  Elcho,  who  lay  at  Perth,  with  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men.  Having  received  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  chiefly  answered  by  a  volley  of 
stones,  for  want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  he  rushed 
among  them,  sword  in  hand,  and  throwing  them  into 
confusion,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  with  the 
slaughter  of  two  thousand  covenanters.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  kingdom  was  attached  to  the  cove- 
nant, yet  the  enterprises  of  Montrose  were  attended 
with  the  most  brilliant  success  3  and,  after  prevailing 
in  many  battles,  he  prepared  himself  for  marching 
into  the  southern  provinces,  in  order  to  put  a  final  pe- 
riod to  the  power  of  the  covenanters. 

While  the  flame  of  war  was  thus  rekindled  in  the  ^ 
north,  it  blazed  out  with  no  less  fury  in  the  south.     / 
Fairfax,  or  rather  Cromwell,  had  new-modelled  the    / 
parliamentary  army.    Regimental  chaplains  were  in  a  / 
great  measure  set  aside ;   and  the  officers  assuming  / 
the  spiritual  duty,  united  it  with  their  military  func- 
tions, and  during  the  intervals  of  action,  occupied  1 
themselves   in   sermons,  prayers,    and   exhortations.   V,^ 
Thfe  private  soldiers,  seized  with  the  same  fanaticism, 
mutually  stimulated  each  other  to  farther  advances 
in  grace  :  and   when  they  were   marching  to  battle, 
the  whole  field   resounded  is  w oil  with   psalms  and 
spiritual  songs,  as  with  the   instruments  of  military 
music. 

At  Naseby  was  foujht,  with  nearly  equal  forces,  a 
decisive  and  well-disputed  action  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament.  Charlea  led  on  his  main  body, 
and  displayed  in  this  action  all  the  conduct  of  a  pru- 
dent general,  and  all  the  valour  of  a  stout  soldier. 
Fairfax  and  Skippon  encountered  him,  and  well  sup- 
ported the  reputation  which  they  had  previously  ac- 
quired, Cromwell  also,  hy  his  prudence  and  valour,  ' 
very  materially  contributed  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
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day.  The  royal  infantry  was  totally  discomfited,  and 
Ghailes  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and  leave  the 
victory  to  the  enemy.    The  slain  on  the  side  of  the 

Earliament,  however,  exceeded  those  of  the  king: 
ut  Fairfax  made  five  hundred  officers  prisoners,  ana 
four  thousand  private  men,  and  took  all  the  king's  ar> 
tillery  and  ammunition. 

The  affairs  of  the  royalists  now  declined  in  all 
tcAc^  quarters.  Charles  escaped  to  Oxford,  where 
"•  he  shut  himself  up  with  the  broken  remains  of 
his  army.  The  prince  of  Wales  retired  to  France, 
where  he  Joined  the  queen  ;  the  west  submitted  to 
the  arms  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  3  and  the  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  Philip-haugh,  after  a  series  of  splendid 
actions,  seemed  to  seal  the  final  destiny  of  the  king's 
party. 

The  only  resource  which  remained  to  Charles  was 
derived  from  the  intestine  dissentions  of  his  enemies. 
The  presbyterians  and  independents  fell  into  contests 
concerning  the  division  of  the  spoil  3  and  their  reli- 
gious and  civil  disputes  agitated  the  whole  nation. 
In  the  mean  time,  Fairfax,  with  a  victorious  army,  ap- 
proached to  lay  siege  to  Oxford,  which  must  infalli- 
oly  surrender.  In  this  desperate  extremity,  the  king 
embraced  a  measure,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Montreville,  the  French  ambassador,  of  seeking  the 

f»rotection  of  the  Scottish  army,  which  at  that  time 
ay  before  Newark. 

The  Scottish  generals  and  commissioners  affected 
great  surprise  on  the  appearance  of  the  king  3  and  the 
parliament,  hearing  of  his  escape  from  Oxford,  threat- 
ened instant  death  to  whosoever  should  harbour  or 
conceal  him.  The  Scots,  therefore,  in  order  to  justi- 
fy themselves,  assured  the  parliament,  that  they  had 
entered  into  private  understanding  with  his  majesty. 
After  keeping  the  king  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  agents  in  this  shameful 
business,  they  agreed  to  surrender  him  to  the  parlia- 
ment, for  £400,000  pounds,  half  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  instantly  5  and  thus  the  Scottish  nation  have  been 
itained  with  the  infamy  of  selling  their  king,  and  be- 
traying their  prince  for  money. 

'  When  intelligence  of  the  final  resolution  of  the 
Sfcots  to  surrender  him  was  brought  to  Charlei^  he 
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was  playing  at  chess  j  and  so  little  was  he  affected  by 
the  news,  that  he  continued  his  game  without  inter 
ruption,  or  any  appearance  of  discomposure.  The 
king,  being  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the  English 
commissioners,  was  conducted  to  Holdenby,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  where  his  ancient  servants 
were  dismissed,  and  all  communication  with  his  friends 
or  family  was  prohibited. 

About  this  time  died  the  earl  of  Essex,  who,  sensi- 
ble of  the  excesses  to  which  affairs  had  been  carried, 
had  resolved  to  conciliate  a  peace,  and  to  remedy,  as 
f&r  as  possible,  all  those  ills  to  which,  from  mistake 
rather  than  any  bad  intentions,  he  had  himself  so 
much  contributed.  His  death,  therefore,  at  this  con- 
juncture, was  a  public  misfortune. 

The  dominion  of  the  parliament,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  The  presbyterians  retained  the  supe 
riority  among  the  commons,  but  the  independents  pre 
dominated  in  the  army.  Some  evident  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection having  appeared  among  the  soldiers,  the  par- 
liament sent  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  the 
army,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disordars. 
These  men  were  the  secret  authors  of  the  discontents, 
which,  while  they  pretended  to  appease  them,  they 
failed  not  to  foment. 

In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Wetsminster, 
a  military  parliament  was  formed,  together  with  a 
council  of  the  principal  officers,  on  the  model  of  the 
house  of  peers  j  and  representatives  of  the  army  were 
composed,  by  the  election  of  two  private  men  or  infe- 
rior officers,  under  the  title  of  agitators,  from  each 
troop  or  company.  This  court  declared  that  they 
found  only  grievances  in  the  army,  and  voted  the  con- 
duct of  parliament  unsatisfactory;  and,  foreseeing 
the  result  of  matters,  they  took  care  to  strike  a  blow, 
which  at  once  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour. 

A  party  of  five  hundred  horse  appeared  at  Holden- 
by,  under  the  command  of  cornet  Joice,  who  had 
once  been  a  tailor,  but  was  now  an  active  agitator  in 
the  Gurmy.  Joice  came  into  the  king^s  Dresence.  arm- 
ed with  pistols,  and  told  him  he  must  immediately  go 
along  with  him.  "  Whither  ?"  said  his  majesty.  "To 
the  army,"  replied  Joice.  "  By  what  warrant  ?"  ask- 
M  tile  king.    Joice  pointed  to  the  aoldien,  who  wen 
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tall,  handsome,  and  well  accoutred.  "  Your  warrant," 
•aid  Charles,  smiling,  ^*  is  writ  in  fair  characters,  le* 
gible,  without  spelling/'  Resistance  was  of  course 
▼ain ;  and  the  king,  stepping  into  his  coach,  was  safe- 
ly conducted  to  the  army,  which  was  hastening  to  its 
rendezvous  at  Triplo-heath,  near  Cambridge. 

Fairfax  himself  was  ignorant  of  this  manceuvre  : 
and  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Cromwell,  who  haa  f, 
deceived  the  parliament  by  his  profound  dissimulation 
and  consummate  hypocrisy,  that  the  intrigue  was  de- 
veloped. On  his  arrival  in  the  camp,  he  was  received 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  was  instantly  invested 
with  the  supreme  command. 

The  parliament,  though  at  present  defenceless,  pos- 
sessed many  resources ;  and,  therefore,  Cromwell  ad- 
vanced upon  them  with  the  army,  and  arrived  in  a 
few  days  at  St.  Alban's.  The  parliament,  conscious 
of  their  want  of  popularity,  were  reduced  to  despair  j 
and  the  army,  hoping  by  terror  alone  to  effect  all  their 
purposes,  halted  at  St.  Alban's,  and  entered  into  ne- 
gotiation with  their  masters. 

The  army,  in  their  usurpations  on  the  parliament, 
copied  exactly  the  model  which  the  parliament  itself 
had  set  them,  in  their  recent  usurpations  on  the 
crown.  Every  day  thoy  rose  in  their  demands ;  and 
one  concession  only  paved  the  way  to  another  still 
more  exorbitant.  At  last,  there  being  no  signs  of  re- 
sistance, !n  order  to  save  appearances,  they  removed 
at  the  desire  of  the  parliament,  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at 
Reading.. 

(jf  ^Charles  was  carried  with  them  in  all  their  marches, 
^and  found  himself  much  more  comfortable  than  at 
Holdenby.  All  his  frienis  had  access  to  him ;  and 
hit  chiliiren  were  once  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  they 
passed  a  few  days  at  Caversham,  where  he  resided. 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all  factions,  paid 
court  to  him  j  and  so  confident  was  the  king,  that  all 
parties  would  at  length  have  recourse  to  his  lawful 
authority,  that  on  several  occasions  he  observed 
**  You  cannot  be  without  me  ;  you  cannot  settle  the 
nation,  but  by  my  assistance. '^ 

Charles,  however,  though  he  wished  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  opposite  parties    entertained 
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more  hopes  of  accommodation  with  the  army,  and 
made  the  most  splendid  offers  to  Ireton  and  Crom- 
well. The  latter  pretended  to  listen  to  his  oroposals ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  he  had  conceived  the  design 
of  seizing  the  sceptre.  While  Cromwell,  however, 
allured  the  king  with  the  hopes  of  an  accommodation, 
he  systematically  pursued  his  plan  of  humbling  the 
parliament.  A  petition  against  some  laws  was  pre- 
sented at  Westminster,  by  the  apprentices  and  sedi- 
tious multitude  ;  and  the  house  was  obliged  to  reverse 
its  votes.  Intelligence  of  this  tumult  being  conveyed 
to  Reading,  the  army,  under  pretence  of  restoring  lib- 
er y  to  that  assembly,  marched  to  Hounslow,  where 
the  speakers  of  the  two  houses,  Manchester  and  Len- 
tnal,  having  secretly  retired  by  collusion,  presented 
themselves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the  ensigns  of 
their  dignity,  and  complained  of  the  violence  put 
upon  them.  The  two  speakers  were  receivee  with 
acclamations,  and  conducted  by  a  military  force  to 
Westminster;  and  every  act  which  had  passed  in 
tiieir  absence  was  annulled,  and  the  parliament  reduc- 
ed to  a  regularly  formed  servitude. 

The  leaders  of  the  army,  having  now  established 
their  dominion  over  the  city  and  parliament,  ventured 
to  bring  the  king  to  Hampton    Court;   but   intelli- 

gence  being  daily  brought  him  of  menaces  thrown  out 
y  the  agitators,  and  his  guards  being  doubled  with  the 
view  of  rendering  him  uneasy  in  his  present  situation, 
Charles  adopted  the  sudden  and  impolitic  resolution 
of  withdrawing  himself;  and  attended  only  by  sir  John 
Berkley,  Ashburnham,  and  Legge,  he  privately  left 
Hampton  Court,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Tichfield. 
Sensible,  however,  that  he  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed there,  he  imprudently  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
man  entirely  dependant  on  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  to  Carisbrooke  castle,  and  confined  a  prisoner, 
though  treated  with  the  externals  of  duty  and  respect. 
Cromwell,  now  freed  from  all  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  custody  of  the  king's  prrson,  and  being  superior 
to  the  parliament,  applied  nimBelf  Bcriousl^"  to  quell 
those  disorders  in  the  army,  which  he  himself  had 
raised.  He  issued  orders  for  discontinuing  tne  meet- 
ings of  the  agitators ;  but  these  leveUera,  as  they  were 
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f^l^'  ^  J°-S^  *"  seditious  remonstrances  and  peti- 
Ih^J  Md  Cromwell,  at  the  time  of  a  review,  sefzing 
the  ringleaders  before  iheir  companions,  caused  one 
mutineer  instantly  to  be  shot,  ancf  struck  such  terror 
Ind  dS^'^  '  *  ^^  *^"*^*^^  returned  to  discipline 
•-/Cromwell  paid  great  deference  to  the  counsels  of 

^v^r  ."«'/*?*"  T^""  ^"^^  2'*^®^  '^«  «o*<^»er  on  the  law- 
UUi^  u  ■^a'efman  on  the  saint;  and  by  bis  suff. 
S!p  -?'w®  «/<^'e"X  called  a  council  of  the  chief  offi- 

H«I?«n  Ji°*'^°''  "^^^'f .  ^^«  ^'^^  opened  the  daring 
design  of  bringing  the  king  to  condign  punishment  fo? 
mal-administration.    This  measure  being  resolved  on 
it  was  requisite  gradually  to  conduct  the  parHamrnt 

Sn  n^S:^^  'Y^^  TP^^'  inevitable.    At  the  insti- 
E«?p  /  *^®  >n<iePf  ndents  and  army,  that  assembly 

W-  nn-iiP'^^P^'^^fv"?  ^^»^»^  they  demanded  the 
king's  positive  assent,  before  they  would  deign  to  treat 

3?tS  t^^'T;  '^'''  ^^  '^^^^^  i"^««t  thrp^arirarent* 
with  the  military  power  for  twenty  years  ;  tL  second 

that  he  should  recall  all  his  proclJiiations  and  declar-' 
SZVv^rT  '^^  Parliament,  and  acknowledge  tha 
?J  de^«i^.^  ^t^  lu^V  ^r '  i"  ''^^'''  i"«*  and  necessa- 
--^7^  tTJ'l^V^l'^^  ***^^  ^^  «h«»id  annul  all  the 

/  J??  I     ***®  ^®5*  seal  since  the  commencement  of  the 
/   twA"^"'  5  and  the  fourth,  that  he  should  give  the 

/        rtV^\r''^l  *°  ^^j^"'**  ^«  they  thought  proper 
i       ,  Charles,  though  a  prisoner,  regarded  these VetPn 
mons  as  exorbitant,  and  desired  that  all    he  te?ms  on 

1648]  «°  «»t5®r  was  insisted  on.     The  republicans 
J  pretended  to  take  tire  at  this  reply ;  and  Crom 
well,  after  expatiating  on  the  valour  anTiodlfness  of 
the  arnay,  added,  ^' Teach  them  not  by  neglec  nrvonl 
own  safety  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  ^irihich"fhe?r's 

cause  them  to  seek  safetv  by  soi 'Sr  mlt  traa 
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Ninety-one  members,  however,  had  still  the  cour 
age  to  oppose  this  menace  of  Cromwell ;  but  the  ma- 
jority decided,  that  no  more  addresses  were  to  be 
made  to  the  king,  nor  any  letters  or  messages  receiv 
ed  from  him,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  for  any  one 
to  have  intercourse  with  him,  without  a  permission 
Irom  parliament.  By  this  vote  the  king  was  actually 
dethroned ;  and  this  violent  measure  was  supported 
by  a  declaration  of  the  commons  equally  violent  in 
which  the  character  of  Charles  was  aspersed  with  the 
foulest  calumnies. 

Scotland,  whence  the  king's  cause  had  received  the 
nrst  fatal  disaster,  seemed  now  to  promise  its  support 
and  assistance.  Alarmed  at  the  subjection  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  army,  and  the  confinement  of  Charles,  the 
Scots  had  resolved  to  arm  forty  thousand  men,  in  sup- 
port of  their  native  prince,  and  secretly  entered  into 
correspondence  with  the  English  royalists,  sir  Marma- 
duke  Langdale  and  sir  Philip  Musgrave,  who  had  lev- 
ied considerable  forces  in  the  north  of  Englarid.  Va- 
nous  combinations  and  conspiracies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose were  every  where  forming;  and  seventeen  ships 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  declared  for  the  king; 
and  setting  their  admiral  ashore,  sailed  over  to  Hol- 
land, where  the  prince  of  Wales  took  the  command 
of  them. 

Cromwell  and  his  military  council,  however,  pre- 
pared themselvep  with  vigour  and  conduct  for  de- 
fence; and  while  the  forces  were  employed  in  all 
quarters,  parliament  having  regained  some  share  of 
liberty,  repealed  the  vote  for  non-addressing,  and  five 
peers  and  ten  commoners  were  sent  to  Newport  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  commissioners  to  treat  with 
Charles. 

From  the  time  that  the  king  had  been  a  prisoner  in  ' 
Carisbrooke  castle,  he  had  totally  neglected  his  per- 
son, and  had  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  long.  His 
hair  had  become  almost  entirely  gray,  either  from  the 
decline  of  years,  or  the  load  of  sorrow  with  which  he 
Was  oppressed.    The  vigour  of  his  mind,  however,  was 

months,  he  maintained  an  argument  against  fifteen 
men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  capacity,  without  any 
Mvartage  being  obtained  over  him.    Of  a.l  the  de- 
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mands  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refused  onlf  two 
he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to  puDisnment, 
nor  abolish  episcopacy,  though  he  was  willing  to  tern* 
per  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  with  eight  thousand 
men,  attacked  and  defeated  the  numerous  armies  of 
twenty  thousand,  commanded  by  Hamilton  and  Lan^- 
dale,  and  took  the  former  prisonet.  Following  up  his 
advantage,  he  marched  into  Scotland,  where  he  exer- 
cised the  most  tyrannical  power,  and  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  his  own  party,  placed  all  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  violent  anti-royalists.  Colches- 
ter, after  holding  out  for  the  king  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, under  sir  Charles  Lucas  and  sir  George  Lisle, 
was  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  Fairfax,  instigated 
by  the  inhuman  Ireton,  caused  those  officers  to  be 

shot. 

These  successes  of  the  army  had  subdued  all  their 
enemies,  except  the  helpless  king  and  parliament; 
and  the  council  of  general  officers,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cromwell,  now  demanded  the  dissolution  of  that 
assembly,  and  a  more  equal  representation  in  future. 
At  the  same  time  they  advanced  the  troops  to  Wind 
sor,  and  ordered  the  king  to  be  removed  to  Hurst  cas- 
tle in  Hampshire,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement. 

The  parliament,  however,  did  not  lose  their  cour- 
age, but  set  aside  the  remonstrances  of  the  army,  and 
issued  orders  that  it  should  not  advance  nearer  to  Lon- 
don. The  parliament,  however,  had  to  deal  with  men 
who  would  not  be  intimidated  by  words,  nor  retarded 
by  any  scrupulous  delicacy.  The  generals  marched 
the  army  to  London,  and  surrounded  the  parliament 
with  their  hostile  preparations.  In  this  situation,  the 
parlinmenthad  the  resolution  to  attempt  to  close  their 
treaty  with  the  king ;  and  after  a  violent  debate  of 
three  days,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  against  eighty-three,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  the  king's  concessions  were 
a  foundation  for  the  houses  to  proceed  upon  in  the 
settlement  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  however,  when  the  commons  were  about 
to  meet,  colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  having 
$urrouuded  the  house  with  two  regiments,  forty-one 
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members  of  the  presbyterian  party  were  seized,  and' 
above  one  hundred  and  sixty  more  were  excluded.  In 
short,  none  but  the  most  determined  independents 
were  allowed  to  enter,  and  these  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  This  invasion  of  the  parlia- 
ment commonly  passed  under  the  name  of  colonel 
Pride's  purge.  The  independents  instantly  reversed 
the  former  vote,  and  declared  the  king's  concessions 
unsatisfactory;  they  renewed  the  former  vote  of  non- 
addresses  ;  and  committed  some  of  the  leading  pres- 
byterian members  to  prison. 

The  council  of  officers  now  took  into  consideration 
a  scheme,  called  "the  agreement  of  the  people," 
which  laid  the  basis  of  a  republic;  and,  that  they^ 
might  complete  their  iniquity  and  fanatical  extrava- 
gance, they  urged  on  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  to 
bring  in  a  specific  charge  against  their  sovereign.  Ac-^ 
cordingly,  a  vote  was  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a 
king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament,  and  appointing 
a  high  court  of  justice  to  try  Charles  for  this  new-in- 
vented treason  This  vote  was  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  peers ;  and  that  assembly,  which  was  in  general 
very  thinly  attended,  was  on  that  day  fuller  than  usual, 
and  consisted  ot  sixteen  members ;  but  without  one 
dissenting  voice,  they  instantly  rejected  the  vote  of 
the  lower  house,  and  adjourned  for  ten  days,  in  hopes, 
by  this  delay,  to  ietard  the  furious  career  of  the  com- 
mons. 

That  body,  however,  having  assumed  as  a  principle 
which  is  true  in  theory,  though  false  in  practice,  "  that 
the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power,''  they  de- 
clared that  the  commons  represented  the  people,  and 
I  that  their  enactments  have  the  force  of  laws,  without 
"^  the  consent  of  king  or  house  of  peers.  The  ordi- , 
nance  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart  was  then  again 
read,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
most  furious  enthusiast  of  the  army,  was  despatched 
with  a  strong  party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London:.^ 
and  it  aooears.  that,  at  thia  timA  Kio  mnioa»«7  &»>%&««<» J 

assassination,  and  could  not  believe  that  they  really 
intended  to  conclude  their  acts  of  Tiolence  by  a  pub- 
lic trial  and  execution. 
All  things,  however,  being  adjusted,  the  high  court 
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of  justice  was  fully  constituted.    It  Cpnsisted  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  persons  named  by  the  com- 
mons;  but  scarcely  more  than  seventy  ever  sat  3  so 
II  difficult  was  it  to  engage  men  of  any  name  or  charac* 
Jl  ter  in  that  atrocious  measure.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Har- 
\l  rison,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  most  of  them 
of  low  birth,  were  members,  together  with  some  of 
the  lower  house,  and  a  few  citizens  of  London.    The 
twelve  judges  were  at  first  appointed  in  the  number; 
but  as  they  had  affirmed    that  the  proceeding  was 
,    illegal,  their  names  were  struck  out.     Bradshaw,  a 
I  lawyer,  was  chosen  president,  and  Coke  was  appointed 
ij  solicitor  to  the  people  of  JEngland. 
V     The  court  sat  in  Westminster-hall ;  and  the  king 
/  being  arraigned  for  levying  war  against  the  parliament, 
J    was  impeached  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer. 
V|  Though  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced 
as  a  criminal,  Charles  sustained  the  dignity  of  a  mon- 
arch, and  with  great  temper  and  force,  declined  the 
authority  of  the  court.    Three  times  was  he  brought 
before  his  judges,  and  as  often  declined  their  juris- 
diction.   On  the  fourth,  the  court  having  examined 
some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king 
had  Appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces  commissioned 
by  the  parliament,  they  pronounced  sentence  against 
him. 

In  this  last  scene,  Charles  forgot  not  his  character, 
either  as  a  man  or  a  prince.  Firm  and  intrepid,  he 
maintained,  in  each  reply,  the  utmost  perspicuity  in 
thought  and  expression  5  mild  and  equable,  he  rose 
into  no  passion  at  the  unusual  authority  assumed  over 
him.  His  soul,  without  effort  or  affectation,  seemed 
only  to  remain  in  the  situation  familiar  to  it,  and  to 
look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  efforts  of  human 
malice.  The  soldiers  were  brought,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, to  cry  aloud  for  justice  :  "Poor  souls,"  said  the 
king,  ''for  a  little  money  they  would  do  as  much 
against  their  commanders.'^ 

Three  days  only  were  allowed  the  king  between  his 
sentence  and  execution;  and  this  interval  was  passed 
IB  reading  and  devotion,  and  in  conversing  with  the 
pnncess  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
alone  of  his  family  remained  in  England. 
A    The  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  aOtb 
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•f  January,  1649,  Charles  rose  early,  and  callinff  Her 
bert,  one  of  his  attendants,  bade  him  employ  more 
than  usual  care  in  dressing  him,  and  preparing  him  for 
such  a  great  and  joyful  solemnity.    Juxon,  bishop  of 
London,  a  man  endowed  with  the  same   mild  and 
steady  virtues  as  his  master,  assisted  him  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  paid  the  last  melancholy  duties  to  his  sove- 
reign.   As  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block, 
Juxon  said,  ''There  is, sir, but  one  stage  more,  which, 
though  turbulent,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.     Consider, 
It  will  80on  carry  you  a  great  way :    it  will  carry  you 
from  earth  to  heaven ;   and  there  you  shall  findf,  to 
your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasten,  a  crown 
of  glory."    "  I  go,"  replied  the  king, ''  from  a  corrup. 
tible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance 
can  have  place."    At  one  blow  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  by  a  man  in  a  visor ;  and  another,  in  a 
(  similar  disguise,  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head 
streaming  with  blood,  and  cried  aloud,  "This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor  !" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief,  indignation, 
and  astonishment,  which  took  place  throughout  the 
"5*JS"'  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  Each  reproach- " 
ed  himself  either  with  r  -,tive  disloyalty,  or  with  a  too 
indolent  defence  of  the  royal  cause. "  The  generous 
*  airfax,  it  appears,  had  designed  to  rescue  the  king 
from  the  scaffold,  with  his  own  regiment;  but  this 
intention  being  known,  he  was  artfully  engaged  by 
Cromwell  in  prayer  with  Harrison,  till  the  fatal  blow 
was  struck. 

The  naoment  before  his  execution,  Charles  had 
Mid  to  Juxon,  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  manner, 
Kemember  ;  and  the  generals  insisted  with  the  prelate 
that  he  should  inform  them  of  the  king's  meaning. 
Juxon  told  them,  that  the  king  had  charged  him  to  in- 
culcate on  his  son  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers :  a 
sentiment  which  in  his  last  speech  he  had  before  de- 
clared. As  a  king,  Charles  was  not  free  from  faults  ; 
but  as  a  man,  few  had  ever  filled  the  throne,  who  were 
entitled  to  more  unoualified  nraise, 

A  few  days  after  the  consummation  of  this  tragedy, 
the  commons  passed  a  vote,  abolishing  the  house  of     * 
peers  as  dangerous  and  useless,  and  a  like  vote  was 
passed  m  regard  to  the  monarchy.    It  was  declared 
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high-treaion  to  proclaim  or  otherwise  acknowledge 
Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  the  prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  the  commons  ordered  a  new  great  seal  to  be  en~ 
graved,  on  which  that  assembly  was  represented,  with 
a  legend,  ''  On  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  God's 
blessing  restored,  1648/' 


CHAPTER  in. 
The  Commontoidlth, 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  every  person  had  framed 
the  model  of  a  republic,  which,  now  new  or  absurd 
soever,  he  wished  to  impose  on  his  fellow  citizens. 
1f)4Q1  '^^^  levellers  insisted  on  an  equal  distribution 

f  '"*^J  of  power  and  property  j   the  millenarians,  or 
fifth  monarchy  men,  required  that  government  itself 
should  be  abolished,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  do 
minion  of  Christ,  whose  second  coming  thev  sudden 
ly  expected ;  while  the  antinomians  asserted,  that  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law  were  supersed- 

I  ed,  and  that  the  elect  were  guided  by  an  internal  prin- 

J    ciple  more  perfect  and  divine. 

V^  The  royalists  were  inflamed  with  the  highest  resent- 
ment against  their  ignoble  adversaries  ;  the  presbyte- 
rians  were  enraged  to  find  that  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bours were  ravished  from  them,  by  the  treachery  or 
superior  cunning  of  their  associates ;  and  the  army, 
the  only  support  of  the  independent  republican  fac  < 
tion,  was  actuated  by  a  religious  frenzy,  which  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  even  to  its  friends. 

The  only  poise  against  these  irregularities  of  action, 
was  the  great  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Hating 
monarchy,  while  a  subject ;  despising  liberty,  while  a 
citizen  5  he  was  secretly  paving  the  way,  by  artifioe 
and  courage,  to  his  own  unlimited  authority. 

The  parliament  now  named  a  council  of  state,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-eight  members,  to  whom  all  address- 
es we^s  made,  and  who  digested  all  business  before 
it  was  introduced  into  the  house.  Foreign  powers, 
occupied  in  wars  among  themselves,  had  no  leisure 
or  inclination  to  interpose  in  the  domestic  diwei}- 
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tions  of  this  island ;  and  the  young  king,  poor  and  neg- 
lected, comforted  himself  amidst  his  present  distress- 
es only  with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune.  The  situa- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland  alone  gave  any  inquie- 
tude to  the  new  republic. 

Argyle  and  his  partisans  had  proclaimed  Charles  II. 
in  Scotland ;  but  on  condition  "  of  his  good  behaviour 
and  strict  observance  of  the  covenant :"  in  Ireland, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  having  contrived  to  assemble  an 
army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  recovered  several  pla- 
ces from  the  parliament,  and  threatened  Dublin  with 
a  siege  ;  and  the  young  king  entertained  thoughts  of 
visiting  that  kingdom. 

Cromwell  aspired  to  a  situation  where  so  much  glo- 
ry might  be  won,  and  so  much  authority  acquired} 
tnd,  by  his  usual  cunning,  he  procured  from  the  coun- 
cil of  state  the  appointment  of  commander  in  chief  in 
that  island.  Many  disorders,  however,  in  England, 
and  particularly  in  the  army,  were  necessary  to  be 
composed,  before  he  set  out  5  but  with  his  usual  felic- 
ity he  settled  affairs  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  un- 
dertake the  expedition. 

On  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Ormond,  whose  military  character  in  this 
action  received  some  stain.  He  then  hastened  to  Tre- 
dah,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  with 
three  thousand  men ;  and  having  made  a  breach,  he 
ordered  a  general  assault.  The  town  was  taken  sword 
in  hand  3  and  orders  being  issued  to  give  no  quarter,  a 
cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  garrison.  One  person 
alone  escaped,  to  be  the  messenger,  of  this  universal 
havoc  and  destruction. 

Cromwell  pretended  to  retaliate,  by  this  severe  ex- 
ecution, the  cruelty  of  the  Irish  massacre  5  and  though 
he  well  knew  that  nearly  the  whole  earrison  were 
English,  his  barbarous  policy  had  certainly  the  desired 
effect.  Every  town  before  which  he  presented  him- 
self, now  opened  its  gates  without  offering  any  resist- 
ance j  and  the  English  had  no  othf^r  difficulties  to  en- 
couiiter,  than  what  arose  i>om  fatigue  and  the  advanc- 
ed season.  Fluxes  and  contagious  distempers  destroy- 
ed great  numbers  of  thera  5  but  the  English  garrisons 
of  Cork,  Kiusale,  and  other  important  places,  deserted 
to  him. 
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This  desertion  of  the  English  put  an  end  to  Or* 
mond's  authority ;  and  leaving  the  island,  he  delegated 
bas  power  to  Clanricarde,  who  found  affairs  too  despe« 
rate  to  admit  any  remedy.  Above  forty  thousand  Irish 
passed  into  foreign  service  ;  and  in  the  space  of  nine 
months,  Cromwell  had  almost  entirely  subdued  Ireland. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  being  informed  that  he 
16501  ^^^  ^^^"  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottish  par-. 
-'  liament,  was  at  length  persuaded,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  submit  to  the  severe  conditions  annexed  to 
his  receival  of  the  crown.    To  comply  with  these,  he 
was  chiefly  induced  by  the  account  brought  him  of 
the  fate  of  Montrose,  who,  with  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  rage  and  contumely,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
his  zealous  countrymen.    The  sentence  pronounced 
against  Montrose,  was,  that,  after  being  nanged,  his 
head  should  be  cut  off,  and  affixed  to  the  prison,  and 
that  his  legs  acd  arms  should  be  stuck  up  on  the  four 
chief  towns  in  the  kingdom.    He  told  the  clergy,  who 
insulted  over  his  fallen  fortunes,  that  they  were  a  mis- 
erably deluded  and  deluding  people.    "  For  my  part^ 
added  he,  "  I  am  much  prouder  to  have  my  head  ai 
fixed  to  the  place  where  it  is  sentenced  to  stand,  that 
to  have  my  picture  hung  in  the  king's  bed-chamber 
So  far  from  being  sorry,  that  my  quarters  are  to  be 
sent  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom,  I  wish  that  I  had 
limbs  enow  to  be  dispersed  into  all  the  cities  of  Chris- 
tendom, there  to  remain  as  testimonies  in  favoui*  of 
the  cause  for  which  I  suffer."    This  sentiment,  the 
same  evening,  he  threw  into  verse;  and  the  poem 
still  remains,  a  monument  of  his  heroic  spirit,  and  no 
despicable  proof  of  his  poetic  genius.    With  the  same 
constancy  he  endured  the  last  act  of  the  executioner; 
and  thus  perished,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
the  ffallant  marquis  of  Montrose. 

Charles,  in  consequence  of  his  agreement  to  take 
the  covenant,  and  to  submit  to  other  hard  conditions, 
landed  in  Scotland ;  but  soon  found  himself  consider- 
ed as  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  and  that  the  few  re- 

draw  on  him  the  greater  indignities.    As  his  facility 
in  yielding  to  every  demand  gave  some  reason  to  ' 
doubt  his  sincerity,  it  was  proposed  tiiat  he  should 
pass  through  a  public  humiliation,  instead  of  being 
crowned  as  he  expected. 
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The  advance  of  the  English  army  under  Cromwell, 
could  not  appease  nor  soften  the  animosities  among 
the  parties  in  Scotland.  As  soon  as  the  English  par- 
liament found  that  the  treaty  between  Charles  and 
the  Scots  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  accommodation, 
they  prepared  for  war.  The  command  in  Ireland  was 
left  to  Ireton  5  and  Cromwell  being  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  entered  Scotland 
with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  given  to 
Leslie,  who  entrenched  himself  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  and  avoided  a  battle,  which  Cromwell  tried 
every  expedient  to  bring  on.  The  latter  was  at  length 
reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  he  had  even  embrac- 
ed the  resolution  of  sending  all  his  foot  and  artillery 
to  England  by  sea,  and  of  breaking  through,  at  all  haz- 
ards, with  his  cavalry ;  but  the  madness  o^  the  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics  preserved  him  from  this  dishonour. 

These  enthusiasts  had  not  only  enjoined  Charles  to 
withdraw  from  the  army,  but  they  had  purged  it  of  four 
thousand  malignants,  as  they  were  called,  though  reck- 
oned the  best  soldiers  in  the  nation  }  and  on  the  faith 
of  visions,  forced  their  general,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances,  to  descend  from  an  advantageous  station  upon  y 
the  heif^hts  of  Lamermure,  near  Dunbar,  with  a  view  of  / 
attacking  the  English  in  their  retreat.     Cromwell,  see-  ' 
ing  the  enemy's  camp  in  motion,  foretold  without  the  "^ 
help  of  revelations,  *'  that   the  Lord  had  delivered 
them  into  his  hands."    He  gave  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate attack  5  and  such  was  the  effect  of  discipline, 
that  the  Scots,  though  double  in  number,  were  soon 
put    to    flight,    and    pursued   with    great    slaughter. 
About  three   thousand  were   slain,   and    nine   thou- 
sand taken  prisoners ;  and  Cromwell  following  up  his 
advantage,  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
The  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 
The  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  regarded  by  Charles  as  a 
fortunate  event,  as  the  vanquished  were  now  obliged 
to  allow  him  more  authority.    Still,  however,  the  pro. 
testers  kept  aloof  from  the  malignants. 

Charles' encamped  at  Torwood,  with  the  town  of 

16511  ^^^I'^i'^S  behind  him,  and  cautiously  adhered  to 

•»  defensive  measures  3    but   Cromwell,  passing 

over  the  frith  into  Fife,  posted  himBolf  in  his  rear, 
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and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  keep  his 
station.  Charles,  reduced  to  despair,  embraced  a  res- 
olution worthy  of  a  young  prince  contending  for  em- 
pire. The  road  to  England  being  open,  where  he  hop- 
ed to  be  joined  by  numerous  friends,  he  persuaded  the 
generals  to  march  thither;  and  with  one  consent  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  rose 
from  their  camp,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to- 
wards the  south. 

Cromwell,  leaving  Monk  with  seven  thousand  men 
to  complete  tlie  reduction  of  Scotland,  followed  the 
king  with  Ul  possible  expedition.  Charles  found  him- 
self disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  increasing  his 
army:  the  Scots  fell  off  in  great  numbers;  the  Eng- 
lish presbyterians  and  the  royalists  were  unprepared 
to  join  him  ;  and  wheii  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  his 
forces  were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rose 
from  his  camp  at  Torwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  established  government, 
that  the  commonwealth,  though  very  unpopular,  had 
sufficient  influence  to  raise  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
ties; and  these,  united  with  the  regular  forces,  ena. 
bled  Cromwell  to  fall  upon  the  king  at  Worcester 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  streets  of 
that  city  were  strewed  with  the  dead.  Hamilton,  ii 
nobleman  of  bravery  and  honour,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed; Massey  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  and 
the  king  himself,  having  given  many  proofs  of  per- 
sonal valour,  was  obliged  to  fly.  The  whole  Scottish 
army  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

By  the  earl  of  Derby's  directions,  Charles  went  to 
Boscobei,  a  lone  house  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire, 
inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  farmer,  who,  with  his 
four  brothers,  served  him  with  unshaken  fidelity. 
Having  clothed  the  king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they 
led  him  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  pretended  to 
employ  themselves  in  cutting  faggots.  For  better  con- 
cealment, he  mounted  an  oak,  where,  hid  among  the 
leaves,  he  saw  several  soldiers  pass  by,  who  expressed 
in  his  hearing,  their  earnest  wishes  of  finding  him.  At 

tion,  the  king  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  at  Shore 
ham,  in  Sussex,  and  arrived  safely  at  Fescamp  in  Nor 
mandy,  after  a  concealment  of  one  and  forty  dayi. 
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No  less  than  forty  men  and  women  had  at  different 
times  been  privy  to  his  concealment,  yet  all  of  them 
proved  faithful  to  their  trust. 

The  battle  of  Worcester  afforded  Cromwell  what 
he  called  his  "  crowning  mercy  3"  and  he  now  discov- 
ered to  his  intimate  friends  his  aspiring  views.  The 
unpopularity  of  the  parliamen  aided  the  ambition  of 
this  enterprising  man,  and  paved  the  way  to  his  exal- 
tation. Never,  however,  had  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try appeared  so  formidable  to  neighbouring  nations,  as 
at  this  time.  Blake  had  raised  the  naval  glory  of  Eng- 
land to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  attained  at  any 
former  period.  In  America,  the  Bermudas,  Antigua, 
Virginia,  and  Barbadoes,  were  reduced ;  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  under 
subjection  to  the  republic ;  and  all  the  British  do- 
minions submitting,  parliament  turned  its  views  to  for- 
eign enterprises. 

The  dutch  were  the  first  that  felt  the  weight  of  their 
arms.  The  parliament  passed  the  famous  navigation 
act.  Letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  to  several  mer- 
chants, who  complained  of  injuries  which  they  had 
received  from  the  states:  and  above  eighty  Dutch 
ships  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  made  prizes.  The 
cruelties  committed  on  the  English  at  Amboyna,  which 
had  been  suffered  to  sleep  in  oblivion  for  thirty  years, 
were  also  urged  as  a  ground  for  hostile  aggression. 

That  they  might  not  be  unprepared  for  the  war  with 
165*21  ^^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^  menaced,  the  states  equipped 
^  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail ;  and  gave 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  forty >two  ships  to  Van 
Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  talents,  to  protect  the 
Dutch  navigation  against  the  privateers  of  England. 
In  the  road  of  Dover,  he  met  with  Blake,  who  com- 
manded an  English  fleet  much  inferior  in  number. 
Who  was  the  aggressor  in  the  action  which  ensued,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  3  but  the  Dutch  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk,  and  another  taken. 

The  parliament  gladl)|  seized  this  opportunity  of 
commencing  the  war  in  form.  Several  actions  now 
took  place  with  various  success.  At  length,  Tromp, 
seconded  by  De  Ruyter,  met  near  the  Gocmwin  Sanaa 
^K^ith  Blake,  who,  though  his  fleet  was  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Dutch,  decliaed  not  the  combat    Both  aidM 
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fought  wilh  the  greatest  bravery  ;  but  the  advantasa 
remained  with   the   Dutch;   and  after  this  victo^ 
Tromp,  in  a  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his  mast-head' 
fts  if  resolved  to  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English.  ' 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  fengland  to  wipe 
16531  2^  ^^*®  disgrace  ;  and  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  was 
■»  fitted  out,  commanded  by  Blake,  and  under  him 
by  Dean  and  Monk.  As  the  English  lay  off  Portland 
they  descried  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels' 
sailing  up  the  channel  with  three  hundred  merchant- 
men, under  the  command  of  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter^ 
A  most  furious  battle  commenced,  and  continued  for 
three  days,  with  the  utmost  rage  and  obstinacy:  and 
Blake,  who  was  victor,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
gained  more  honour  than  the  vanquished.  Tromp 
made  a  skilful  retreat,  and  after  losing  eleven  ships 
of  war,  and  thirty  merchantmen,  reached  the  coast  of 
Holland. 

This  defeat,  together  with  the  loss  which  their  trade 
sustained  by  the  war,  inclined  the  states  to  peace  • 
but  parliament  did  not  receive  their  overtures  in  a  fa- 
vourable manner;  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  dissolution 
of  that  assembly  by  Cromwell,  as  an  event  likely  to 
render  their  affairs  more  prosperous. 

Cromwell  sensible  that  parliament  entertained  a 
jealousy  of  his  power,  which  they  wished  to  restrain 
determined  to  anticipate  their  designs.  A  council  of 
officers  presented  a  remonstrance,  complaining  of  the 
arrears  due  to  the  army,  and  demanding  that  a  new 
parliament  should  be  summoned.  To  this  the  parlia- 
ment made  a  sharp  reply ;  and  Cromwell  in  a  rage  has- 
tened to  the  house,  attended  by  three  hundred  soldiers 
some  of  whom  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lob- 
by, and  some  on  the  stairs.  He  reproached  the  par- 
liament for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  and  oppression : 
and  commanding  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he 
Jrnjself  went  out  the  last,  and  ordering  the  dooi  to 
'^^?.*^*'®^/,^«Pa>'ted  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall. 

Oliver  Cromwell  who  had, by  this  violent  measure 
monopphjied  the  whole  civil  and  militarv  power  in 
the  kingdom,  was  born  at  Hantinffdon  nf  - -og-H  e^xai 
^^thbugh  their  estate  was  small  In"thVew!y"pirt 
£»?ll  I^^Iif  extremely  dissolute  and  dissipated  t 
Iwt  he  wai  suddenly  seized  with  the  spirit  of  reforma 
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tioo,  and  entered  into  all  the  zeal  and  rigour  of  the 
piiritans.  His  affairs  being  embarrassed,  he  took  a 
farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  applied  himself  to  agriculture  ; 
byt  this  expedient  involved  him  in  greater  di^Culties. 
The  length  of  his  prayers,  together  with  the  general 
abstraction  of  his  mind,  prevented  him  from  paying 
due  attention  to  his  farm  ;  and  urged  by  his  wants,  ana 
the  religious  principles  he  had  imbibed,  he  had  made 
a  party  with  Hampden,  his  near  kinsman,  to  transport 
himself  to  New-England,  but  was  prevented  by  an  or- 
der of  council.  From  accident  and  intrigue  he  was 
chosen  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  the  long 
parliament;  but  though  highly  gifted  by  nature,  he 
was  no  orator ;  and  if  he  had  not  lived  in  times  of  tur- 
bulence and  disorder,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  nev 
er  have  risen  to  eminence  and  distinction. 

The  indignation  manifested  by  the  people,  on  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  was  less  violent  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Harrassed  with  wars  and  fac- 
tions, men  were  glad  to  see  any  prospect  of  peace ; 
and  they  considered  it  less  ignominious  to  submit  to 
a  person  of  talents  and  abilities,  than  to  a  few  enthu- 
siastic hypocrites,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  republic, 
had  reduced  them  to  a  cruel  subjection. 

By  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  Cromwell 
sent  summons  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  per- 
sons, of  different  towns  and  counties  of  England,  to 
five  of  Scotland,  and  to  six  of  Ireland.  These  men, 
who  were  generally  low  mechanics,  supported  by 
Cromwell,  voted  themselves  a  parliament;  and  from 
one  of  the  most  noted,  a  leather-seller  in  London, 
whose  name  was  Praise-God  Barebone,  they  obtained 
the  ridiculous  appellation  of  Barebone's  parliament. 
Cromwell,  however,  soon  became  dissatisfied  with 
this  assembly  of  fanatics,  who,  he  expected,  would 
have  been  subservient  to  him,  but  who  began  to  in- 
sist on  their  divine  commission,  and  to  oppose  his 
viewso  In  the  act  of  drawing  up  a  protest  against  their 
dissolution,  they  were  interrupted  by  Colonel  White, 
TTiws  a  party  ui  £>viui€r5.  vvoiiie  asKea  tueon  wit&i 
they  did  there  ?  "  We  are  seeking  the  Lord,"  said 
they.  "  Then  yon  may  go  elsewhere,"  replied  he  ^ 
"  for  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  not  been  here  these  ma- 
ny y^am.'^ 
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This  shadow  of  a  parliament  being  dissolved,  the 
council  of  officers  now  proposed,  that  the  supreme  au- 
thority should  be  vested  in  a  single  person,  who  should 
be  stiled  the  protector  ;   and  a  new  instrument  of 
government  being  prepared,  Cromwell  was  declared 
wotectorf  and  installed  with  great  solemnity  in  that 
nigh  office.     By  the  plan  of  this  new  legislature,  a 
council  was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twen- 
ty-one, nor  be  fewer  than  thirteen  persons.    The  pro- 
tector, however,  was  to  possess  all  the  executive  pow- 
er; but  the  advice  of  the  council  was  to  be  taken  on 
every  important  occasion.    A  parliament  was  to  be 
^^  Biimmoned  every  three  years,  and  allowed  to  sit  five 
/!  months,  without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dissolu- 
/    tion.    The  bills  which  they  passed  were  to  be  present- 
/    ed  to  the  protector  for  his  assent  5  but  if  within  twen 
ty  days  that  assent  was  not  obtained,  they  were  to  be 
come  laws  by  the  authority  of  parliament  alone.    A 
standing  army  was  established,  and  funds  were  assign- 
ed for  its  support.    During  the  intervals  of  parliament, 
the  nrotector  and  council  had  the  power  of  enacting 
laws,  which  were  to  be  valid  till  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislative  body.    The  protector  was  to  enjoy  his 
office  during  life  5  and,  on  his  death,  the  council  was 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy.    The  council  of  state,  named 
by  the   instrument,   were   men   entirely  d?voted  to 
Cromwell,  and  not  likely  ever  to  combine  agaiinsthim. 
Whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  distractions  in 
this  system  of  civil  polity,  the  military  force  of  fcng 
land  was  exerted  with  vigour,  conduct,  and  unanimity. 
The  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  af- 
ter an  engagement  of  two  days,  defeated  the  Dutch 
under  Tromp  5  and  in  an  another  engagement,  when 
Blake  commanded,  Tromp  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  this  decided  the  action.    The  Dutch  regarded 
-ess  the  loss  of  thirty  ships  which  were  sunk  and  taken 
than  the  catastrophe  of  their  brave  admiral.   At  length^ 
16641  ^<*W6V®^  a  defensive  league  was  contracted  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  on  terms  vev y  honour- 

— ,  ,„,  ..^.i..,.-.,_.._,„g  5,^  iuugiuiju  j  ttnu  x-zK  Jin  well,  as 

protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacifica*?*  b. 

Cromwell,  howiuver,  had  occasion  i:  observe  the 
prejudices  entertained  against  his  govern^^j^r  mt,  by  the 
disposition  of  the  parliament  which  he  hiaii  sr«mmoa 
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ed.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  elec- 
tions Had  been  favourable  to  liberty.  The  small  bor- 
oughs, as  being  most  exposed  to  influence  and  corrup- 
tion, had  been  disfranchised ;  and  of  four  hundred 
members  who  represented  England,  two  hundred  and 
Beventy  were  chosen  by  the  counties.  These  meas- 
ures, however,  failed  to  procure  him  the  confidence 
of  the  people  j  and  the  first  business  on  which  the  par 
(iament  entered,  was  to  discuss  the  pretended  instru 
ment  of  government,  and  the  authority  which  Crom* 
well  had  assumed  over  the  nation.  Cromwell  obliged 
the  members  to  sign  a  recognition  of  his  authority,  and 
an  engagement  not  to  propose  or  consent  to  any  alter- 
ation in  the  government,  as  settled  in  a  single  person 
and  a  parliament  5  but,  finding  that  conspiracies  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  members  and  some 
malcontent  officers,  he  hastened  to  dissolve  this  dan- 
gerous assembly. 

After  this,  the  protector  exerted  himself  against  the 
If  KK-i  adherents  of  Charles,  who  had  appointed  a  day 
^'  ■'  of  general  rising  throughout  England  j  and  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  him- 
self, he  extended  his  enterprises  to  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. He  compelled  the  French  to  comply  with  ev- 
ery proposal  which  he  thought  fit  to  make,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  greatest  indignities. 

The  extensive  but  feeble  empire  of  Spain  in  the 
West  Indies,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  protector ; 
and,  in  order  to  humble  that  power,  he  equipped  two 
squadrons ;  one  under  Blake  entered  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  spread  terror  every  where.  To  the  other, 
under  Pen  and  Venables,  Jamaica  surrendered  without 
a  blow  5  and  that  island  has  ever  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  the  chief  acquisition  which  they 
owe  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Cromwell. 

Blake  being  informed  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen 
ships  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Canaries,  sailed  thither, 
and  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  bay 
was  strongly  fortified  j  but  nothing  could  daunt  the 
spirit  of  Blake.  In  spite  of  the  Spanish  forts  and  bat- 
teries, the  Endish  admiral  steered  into  the  bav ;  and 
after  a  resistance  of  four  hours,  the  enemy  abandoned 
their  ships,  which  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  that  gallant 
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officer.  Being  almost  worn  out  with  a  dropsy  and 
scurvy,  he  hastened  home/that  he  might  die  in  his  na- 
tive country  5  but  he  expired  as  he  came  within  sight 
of  land.  Never  wap  a  maa  more  sincerely  respected, 
even  by  those  of  opposite  principles.  He  was  an  in- 
dexible republican,  and  the  late  changes  were  thought 
to  be  no  way  grateful  to  him  ;  but  he  remarked  to  the 
seamen,  "  It  is  still  our  duty  to  fight  for  our  country, 
into  whose  hands  soever  the  government  may  fall." 

The  conduct  of  the  protector  in  foreign  affairs, 
though  often  rash,  was  full  of  vigour.  The  great  min  J 
of  Cromwell  was  intent  on  spreading  the  fame  of  the 
English  nation  3  and  it  was  his  boast,  that  he  would 

7^  render  the  name  of  an  Englishman  as  much  feared  and 
f  revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a  Roman.  In  his  civil  and 
domestic  administration,  he  paid  great  regard  both  to 
justice  and  clemency.  All  the  chief  offices  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  men  of  integrity  j 
and  amidst  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the 
judges  were  unwarped  by  partiality. 

Cromweli  now  judging  that  he  had  sufficiently  es- 
tablished his  authority,  summoned    another   parlia- 
ment ;  but,  though  he  had  used  every  art  to  influence 
the  elections,  he  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  the  most  violent  measures  to  procure  an  as- 
cendency in  the  house.    He  placed  guards  at  the  door, 
who  permitted  only  such  to  enter  as  produced  a  war- 
rant from  the  council.    The  parliament  voted  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  titles  in  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  of  his 
family;  and  colonel  Jephson,  in  order  to  sound  the 
inclinations  of  the  house,  ventured  to  move,  that  they 
should  bestow  the  crown  on  Cromwell.    When  the 
protector  afterwards  affected  to  ask  what  could  induce 
him  to  make  such  a  motion ;  "  As  long,"  said  Jeph- 
son, "  as  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  parliament,  I  must 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  whatever 
offence  I  may  be  so  unfortunate   as  to  give  you." 
'  Oit  thee  gone,"  said  Cromwell,  giving  him  a  gentle 
Wow  on  the  shoulder,  "  get  thee  gone  for  a  mad  fel- 
low as  thou  art." 

At  lencrth.  a  mntinn  in  rnrm  waa    maA^   K»  »IJ^ 

rack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  investing  Crom- 
well  with  the  royal  dignity.  The  chief  opposition 
*^*P*®  ""^in  "»f!  »«#  adherents  of  the  prelector,  th« 
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general  officers,  particularly  Lambert,  who  had  lonir 
entertained  hopes  of  succeeding  him.     However,  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority ;    and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  reason  with  Cromwell 
16671  ^"^  '°  overcome  the  scruples  which  he  pretend- 
^  ed  against  such  a  liberal  offer.    The  conference 
lasted  several  days  3  but  the  opposition  which  Crom- 
well dreaded  was  not  that  which  came  from  Lambert 
and  his  adherents  :  it  was  that  which  he  met  with  in 
his  own  family,  and  from  men  the  most  devoted  to  his 
interests.    Fleetwood  had  married  his  daughter  and 
Desborow  his  sister)  yet  these  men  told  him,  that  if 
he  accepted  of  the  crown,  they  would  instantly  throw 
up  their  commissions,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  serve  him.     In  short,  it  is  said  that  a  gener- 
al mutiny  of  the  army  was  justly  dreaded,  if  this  ambi- 
tious project  hid  been  carried  into  execution;   and 
therefore  Cromwell,  after  long  doubt  and  perplexity 
was  at  last  obliged  to  refuse  the  crown.     The  parlia- 
ment, however,  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating  his 
successor,  and  assigned  him  a  perpetual  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  the  support  of 
the  civil  government. 

The  parliament  was  again  assembled,  and  the  pro- 
tector  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a 
civil  magistrate,  by  placing  no  guards  at  the  door  of 
either  house  J  but  he  soon  found  how  incompatible 
liberty  is  with  a  military  usurpation.  The  commons 
assumed  the  power  of  readmitting  those  members 
whom  the  council  had  formerly  excluded  5  and  an  in- 
contestable  majority  declared  themselves  against  the 
protector.  Dreading  combinations  between  the  mem- 
bers and  the  malcontents  in  the  army,  Cromwell  de- 
termined to  dissolve  the  parliament  without  delay 
and  when  urged  by  Fleetwood  and  others  of  his  friends 
not  to  precipitate  himself  into  so  rash  a  measure,  he 
Bwore  by  the  living  God  that  they  should  not  sit  a  mo- 
ment longer. 

These  distractions  at  home,  however,  did  not  render 
the  protector  inattentive  to  foreign  affairs.   The  Soan- 
lards  were  defeated  at  Dunes  by  the  combined  armies 
of  France  and  England ;   and  Dunkirk  being  soon  af 
ler  surrendered,  was  delivered  to  Cromwell.  He  com 
niitled  the  government  of  that  important  place  t» 
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Lockhartywho  had  married  his  niece ;  and  was  his  am 
bassador  at  the  court  of  France. 

These  successes  abroad  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  his  inquietudes  at  home.  The  royalists 
and  presbyteri^"'  '  ^od  into  a  conspiracy,  which  be- 
ing discoveref!^ ,  .  .  •  -.  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
fiir  Henry  Siuigsb;-  aud  Dr.  Huettweie  condemned  to 
be  beheaded.  The  army  was  ripe  for  a  mutiny  j  and 
Fleetwood  and  his  wife,  who  had  adopted  republican 
principles,  began  to  estrange  themselves  from  Crom- 
well. His  other  daughters  ^vo^^  -'o  less  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  royal  cause  ,  and  the  deatli  of  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  his  peculiar  favourite,  destroyed  all  his  enjoy- 
ments. 

All  composure  of  mind  seemed  now  for  ever  fled 
from  the  protector.  He  saw  nothing  around  him  but 
treacherous  frien'^s  or  enraged  enemies ;  and  death, 
which  he  had  so  often  braved  in  the  field,  haunted  him 
in  every  scene  of  business  or  repose.  Every  action 
betrayed  the  terrors  under  which  he  laboured.  He 
never  moved  a  step  without  guards  j  he  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes ;  and  he  seldom  slept  above  three 
nights  together  in  the  same  chamber. 

The  contagion  of  his  mind  began  to  affect  his  body 
He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  changed  into 
a  tertian  ague.  Dangerous  symptoms  soon  made  their 
appearance.  CasMng  his  eyes  towards  that  future 
existence,  which,  though  once  familiar  to  him,  had 
been  considerably  obliterated  by  the  hurry  of  business, 
Cromwell  asked  Goodwin,  one  of  his  preachers,  if  it 
were  true  that  the  elect  could  never  fdl  or  suffer  final 
reprobation?  "Nothing  more  certain,"  replied  the 
preacher.  "Then  I  am  safe,"  said  the  protector, 
'*  for  I  am  sure  that  T  was  once  in  a  state  of  grace." 

He  died  on  the  third  of  September,  a  day  which  he 
had  always  considered  as  propitious  to  him,  in  the  fif- 
ty-ninth year  of  his  age.  A  violent  tempest,  which 
immediately  succeeded  his  death,  served  as  a  subject 
of  discourse  to  the  vulgar;  and  his  partisans,  as  well 
as  his  enf^mies.  endeavoured,  bv  forced  inferences,  to 
interpret  this  event  as  a  confirmation  of  their  particu 
larprejudices. 

The  private  conduct  of  Cromwell,  as  a  son,  a  hus- 
band; a  father,  and  a  friend,  merits  praise  rather  than 
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censure;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  character  was  a 
compound  of  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  which 
spring  from  violent  aoibition  and  wild  fanaticism. 
.  Cromwell  was  surrounded  with  so  many  difhcultics, 
that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  much  longer  have 
extended  his  usurped  administration  j  but  when  that 
powerful  hand  was  removed,  which  conducted  the 
government,  every  one  expected  a  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  baseless  fabric.  Richard,  his  son,  possessed 
no  talents  for  government,  and  only  the  virtues  of 
private  life  ;  yet  the  council  recognized  his  succes- 
sion. His  brother  Henry,  who  governed  Ireland  with 
popularity,  insured  him  the  obedience  of  that  king- 
dom ',  and  Monk,,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  fami- 
ly of  Cromwell,  proclaimed  the  new  protector  in  Scot- 
land. Above  ninety  addresses  from  the-  counties  and 
most  considerable  corporations  congratulated  Richard 
165Q'l  ^^  ^^^  accession  ^  and  a  parliament  being  call- 
-'  ed,  all  the  commons  at  first,  without  hesitation, 
signed  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater 
dangers  were  justly  apprehended.  The  most  consid- 
erable officers  of  the  army,  with  Fleetwood  and  Lam- 
bert at  their  head,  were  entering  into  cabals  against 
Richard.  The  young  protector,  having  neither  reso- 
lution nor  penetration,  was  prevailed  on  to  give  his 
consent  for  calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who 
were  no  sooner  assembled,  than  they  voted  a  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  lamented  that  the  good  old 
catiae,  as  they  termed  it,  was  neglected  ;  and  they  pro- 
posed, as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power 
should  be  entrusted  to  some  person,  in  whom  they 
might  all  confide.  The  protector  was  justly  alarmed 
at  these  movemeuts  among  the  officers ;  and  some  of 
his  partisans  offered  to  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues 
by  the  death  of  Lambert ;  but  Richard  declared  that 
he  would  not  purchase  power  by  such  sanguinary 
measures. 

The  parliament  was  no  less  alarmed  at  these  milita- 
ry cabals,  and  passed  a  vote,  that  there  should  be  no 
general  council  of  officers,  without  the  protoctor'g 
consent  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  offi- 
cers hastened  to  Richard,  and  demanded  the  dissolu- 
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tion  of  tne  parliament.  The  protector  wanted  the 
resolution  to  deny,  and  possessed  little  ability  to  re- 
Bist  this  demand  3  and  he  soon  after  signed  his  own 
resignation  in  form.  Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland 
was  endowed  with  the  same  moderate  disposition  as 
his  brother  5  and  though  his  popularity  and  influence 
in  that  country  were  very  considerable,  he  quietly  re- 
sided his  authority  and  returned  to  England. 

Thus  fell,  a:  once,  the  protectorate  house  of  Crom- 
well 3  but,  by  a  rare  fortune,  it  suffered  no  molesta- 
tion. Richard  continued  to  possess  an  estate,  which 
he  had  burdened  with  a  debt  contracted  for  the  inter- 
ment of  his  father.  After  the  restoration,  though  un- 
molested,  he  travelled  for  some  years,  and  then  re- 
turning to  England,  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  He 
Was  beloved  for  his  social  virtues,  and  happier  in  tran- 
quillity and  retirement  than  he  could  have  been  by  the 
applause  of  empty  fame  and  the  gratifications  of  the 
most  successful  ambition. 

The  council  of  officers,  in  whom  the  supreme  au- 
thority was  now  lodged,  agreed  to  revive  the  lone 
parliament.     The  members  little  exceeded  seventy  in 
number  J   but  they  took  care  to  thwart  the  measurep 
of  the  officers ;   and  they  appointed  Fleetwood  lieu- 
tenant-general only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house. 
The  conduct  of  the  parliament  gave  great  disgust 
to  the  general-officers,  who  resolved  to  dissolve  an 
assembly  by  which  they  were  vehemently  opposed 
Accordingly,  Lambert  drew  together  some  troops,  and 
intercepting  the  members  as  they  came  to  the  house 
Bent  them  home  under  a  military  escort.  ' 

The  officers  now  found  themselves  again  in  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power;  but  to  save  appearances,  they 
elected  twenty-three  persons,  called  a  committer  of 
safety,  which  they  pretended  to  invest  with  sovereign 
authority.  Throughout  the  three  kingdoms  there  pre- 
vailed  nothing  but  melancholy  fears  of  a  bloody  mas- 
Bacre  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  perpetual  ser 
vitude  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

But  amidst  these  gloomy  prospects,  a  means  was 
preparing  ior  the  king  to  mount  in  peace  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  General  George  Monk,  to  whose 
prudence  and  loyalty  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
W  9m^y  to  be  ascribed,  wis  the  second  tton  of  aa 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH.  it 

nondurable  family  in  Devonshire,  but  somewhat  gone 
to  decay.  He  had  betaken  himself,  in  early  youth,  to 
the  profession  of  arms ;  and  by  his  humane  disposition 
he  gained  the  good  will  of  the  soldiers,  who  usually 
called  him  homst  George  Monk.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  moderation  j  and,  from  the  candour  of  his  be- 
haviour, he  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  royalists,  and 
was  suspended  for  a  time.  At  the  siege  of  Nantwich 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and  sent  tu  the' 
Tower,  where  he  endured,  about  two  years,  all  the 
rigours  of  poverty  and  confinement  j  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  royalists  were  totally  subdued  that  he  re- 
covered his  liberty. 

Monk,  however  distressed,  had  always  refused  the 
most  inviting  offers  from  the  parliament  j  but  Crom- 
vvell,  sensible  of  his  merit,  prevailed  on  him  to  engage 
in  the  wars  against  the  Irish,  who  were  considered  as 
rebels  both  by  the  king  and  parliament.     He  after- 
wards fought  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom,  was  left  with  the  supreme  command.  In  that 
capacity,  he  gave  satisfaction  both  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiery;  and  foreseeing  that  the  good  will  of  th. 
army  might  eventually  be  of  great  service  to  him,  hf 
cultivated  their  friendship  with  assiduity  and  success 
Hearing  that  Lambert  was   advancing  northward. 
Monk  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  committee 
of  safety  ;  but  his  chief  aim  was  to  gain  time,  and  re- 
lax the  preparations   of  his  enemies.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  nation  had  fallen  into  anarchy.  While  Lam- 
bert's forces  were  assembling  at  Newcastle,  Hazelrig 
and  Morley  took  possession  of  Portsmouth  for  the 
parliament :   and  admiral  Lawson,  entering  the  river 
Thames,  declared  on  the  same  side.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don established  a  kind  of  separate  government  within 
itself;    and  Fleetwood  was  unable  to  support    the 
baseless  fabric,  which  was  every  where  falling  to  pie- 
ces. 

Monk,  who  had  passed  the  Tweed,  though  informed 
of  the  restoration  of  parliament,  continued  to  advance 

at     thn      VlAa/1      nV   aK/\ii4'     fiSv      «'kA.'i«..~.l      _— —  T_    -11    At.  - 

counties  through  which  he  passed,  the  gentry  floqk«d 
to  him  with  addresses,  requesting  that  he  would  assist 
m  reatoring  the  nation  to  peace  and  tranquillity :  but 
ae  affected  not  to  favour  them 
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Monk  and  his  army  soon  reached  the  metropolis. 

JG601  ^^^®  common-councilof  London  having  refused 
-I  to  submit  to  an  assessment,  and  declared  that 
till  a  free  parliament  imposed  taxes  they  would  make 
no  payment,  Monk  was  orclercd  to  march  into  the  city, 
and  seize  twelve  persons  the  ihost  obnoxious  to  the 
parliament.  With  this  order  he  immediately  com- 
plied, and  apprehended  as  many  as  he  could  of  the 
proscribed  persons  j  but  soon  reflecting  that  by  this 
action  he  had  broke  through  the  cautious  ambiguity 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  rendered  nim- 
self  the  tool  of  a  parliament  whose  tyranny  had  long 
been  odious  to  the  nation,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
house,  requiring  them,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens, 
soldiers,  and  whole  commonwealth,  to  issue  writs 
within  a  week  for  the  filling  of  their  assembly,  and  to 
fix  the  time  for  their  own  dissolution  and  the  meeting 
of  a  new  parliament.  He  then  marched  with  his  army 
into  the  city,  and  requesting  the  mayor  to  summon  a 
common-council,  he  apologized  for  his  late  conduct, 
and  desired  that  they  might  mutually  plight  their  faith 
for  a  strict  union  between  the  city  ana  army,  in  every 
measure  which  might  conduce  to  the  settlement  of 
the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  which 
this  intelligence  conveyed;  and  the  funeral  of  the 
parliament  was  celebrated  by  the  populace  with  marks 
of  hatred  and  derision.  The  secluded  members  were 
invited  by  the  general  to  enter  the  house,  and  appear- 
ed to  be  the  majority.  Votes  were  passed  favourable 
to  the  views  of  Monk  j  and  writs  were  issued  for  the 
immediate  assembling  of  a  new  parliament. 

When  the  parliament  met,  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
a  gentleman  well  affected  to  the  king's  service,  was 
chosen  speaker  3  and  the  general  having  sounded  the 
inclinations  of  the  assembl)r,  gave  directions  to  the 
president  of  the  council  to  inform  them,  that  one  sir 
John  Granville,  a  servant  of  the  king,  was  now  at  the 
door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons.  This  intelligence 
excited  the  loudest  acclamations  i  Granville  was  call- 
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cu  ill ;  a«a,  wiinoub  ouu  umouiiing  voice, a  comoiitted 


was  appointed  to  prepare  an  answer. 

The  king's  declaration,  which  was  immediately  pub- 
lished, offered  a  general  amnesty,  with  the  exceptioA 
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only  of  such  persons  as  should  be  made  by  parlia- 
ment: it  promised  liberty  of  conscience;  and  assured 
the  soldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  with  a  continuance  ot 

the  same  pay.  .  .  •  u  ^u    i  • 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  spirit  by  which  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated,  hasten- 
ed to  reinstate  themselves  in  their  ancient  authority ; 
and  the  two  houses  attended,  while  the  king  was  FO- 
claimed  with  great  solemnity  in  Palace-yard,  at  White- 
hall, and  at  Temple-bar.  A  committee  of  lords  and 
commons  was  despatched  to  invite  his  majesty  to  re- 
turn, and  take  possession  of  the  throne  j  and  the  king, 
embarking  at  Scheveling,  landed  at  Dover,  where  he 
was  met  by  Monk,  whom  he  cordially  embraced.  On 
the  29th  of  May,  which  was  also  his  birth-day,  Charles 
entered  London,  amidst  the  most  joyful  congratula- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  reign  of  Charles  IL 

When  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  was 
i^rm  thirty  years  of  age.  He  possessed  a  vigorous 
*"  -J  constitution,  a  fine  shape,  a  manly  figure,  and  a 
graceful  airj  and  though  his  features  were  harsh,  yet 
his  countenance  was  lively  and  engaging.  No  prince 
ever  received  a  crown  with  the  more  cordial  attach- 
ment of  his  subjects ;  and  the  ease  and  affability  of 
his  manners  were  well  calculated  to  confirm  this  pop      • 

uiarity.  ,     ,  .  ♦  ^_ 

In  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  the  king  gave  great  y 
satisfaction  to  the  nation.     Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  / 
earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and  prime-minis- / 
ter  J  the  duke  of  Ormond,  steward  of  the  household;^ 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  high-treasurer  j  and  sir  Ed- 
ward  Nicholas,  secretary  of  state.  Admiral  Montague, 
who  had  carried  a  fleet  to  receive  his  majesty,  without 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  parliament,  was  created  earl 
of  Sandwich ;   and  Monk,  who,  without  effusion  of 
blood,  by  his  cautious  and  disinterested  conduct,  set- 
tled the  affairs  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  restored 
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•y  his  iniured  soyereign  to  the  vacant  throne,  was  creat* 
y    ed  duke  of  Albemarle.    Into  the  king's  council  were 
admitted  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without 
regard  to  former  distinctions ;  the  presby  terians,  equal- 
ly with  the  royalists,  shared  this  honour. 

All  judicial  proceedings,  transacted  in  the  name  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  protector,  were  ratified  by  a 
new  law :  and  the  act  of  indemnity  passed  both  hous- 
es, and  soon  received  the  royal  assent.  The  regicides, 
•^with  Vane  and  Lambert,  were  alone  excepted  j  and 
all  who  had  sitten  in  any  illegal  high  court  of  justice, 
were  declared  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  in  the 
state. 

The  next  business  was  the  settlement  of  the  king's 
revenue.  They  granted  him  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  in  lieu  of  the  tenures  of  wards  and 
liveries,  which  had  long  been  considered  as  a  grievous 
burden  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  j  and  they  voted, 
that  the  settled  revenue  of  the  crown,  for  all  charges, 
should  amount  to  the  annual  sum  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  5  but,  still  jealous  of  liberty, 
ihey  scarcely  assigned  sufficient  funds  for  two  thirds 
of  that  sum ;  and  thus  left  the  care  of  fulfilling  theii 
engagements  to  the  future  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  next  object  which  interested  the  public,  was 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  regicides.     Harri- 

7ion,  Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  Scrope,Axtel,  Hack- 
er, Coke,  and  Hugh  Peters,  suffered  with  the  confi- 
dence (Jif  martyrs.  The  rest  of  the  king's  judges  were 
reprieved. 

After  the  parliament  had  sitten  about  two  months, 
the  king  dissolved  that  assembly  in  a  speech  full  of 
the  most  gracious  expressions.    The  army  was  also 
disbanded  ;    and  no  more  troops  were  retained  than  a 
/  few  guards  and  garrisons,  about  one  thousand  horse 
/   and  four  thousand  foot.    This,  however,  was  the  first 
/    appearance  of  a  regular  standing  army,  under  the  mon- 
archy, in  this  island. 

Clarendon.  whQ<=><>  Aanrrhtf^r     a 
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married  to  the  duke  of  York,  by  his  wisdom,  his  jus- 
tice, and  his  prudence,  equally  promoted  the  interesc 
of  the  king  and  the  people  :  but  his  conduct  in  the 
jnanagement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  has  been  cen- 
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•ured  by  many.  Charles  having  observed  that  presby- 
terianism  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman,  it  wai 
resolved  to  restore  prelacy  in  Scotland.  Sharp,  who 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land to  manage  their  interests  with  the  king,  was  per- 
suaded to  abandon  his  party,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his 
tergiversation,  was  created  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews. The  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was 
chiefly  intrusted  to  him  5  and  he  became  extremely 
obnoxiovs  to  his  former  friends. 

In  England,  the  new  parliament,  laying  hold  of  the 
prejudices  which  prevailed  among  the  presbyterian 
sect,  in  order  to  eject  them  from  their  livings,  requir- 
ed that  every  clergyman  should  be  re-ordained,  if  he 
had  not  before  received  episcopal  ordination  ;  should 
16621  *^®*^^^''®  ^^s  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in 
J  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  3  should  take  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  j  should  abjure  the  sol- 
emn league  and  covenant  5  and  should  renounce  the 
principle  of  taking  arms  against  the  king,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever.  This  act,  and  others  which  passed^ 
about  the  same  time,  have  been  the  best  supports  of 
the  state,  by  joining  it  closely  with  the  church.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  by  these  enact- 
ments the  king's  promises  of  toleration  and  indulgence 
to  tender  consciences  was  entirely  eluded  or  broken. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day.  relin- 
quished their  cures,  and  sacrificed  their  interest  to 
^eir  principles. 

Before  the  parliament  rose,  the  court  was  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  princess  Cathe- 
rine of  Portugal,  to  whom  the  king  wa«  betrothed, 
and  with  whom  he  received  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  two  fortresses  of  Tangier  in  Africa, 
and  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies,  by  way  of  dowry. 
This  marriagtf,  howewr,  was  far  from  proving  auspi- 
cious, as  the  queen  was  never  able  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband. 

Charles,  preesed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  m  order 
to  raise  money,  as  well  as  to  save  exneoses,  «old  Dun- 
kirk to  France,  for  four  hundred  thousand  oounds.  To 
this  measure  he  was  advised  by  Clarendon.  The 
value  of  tVis  acquisition  was  so  little  understood  by 
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the  Frenca  king,  that  he  thought  he  had  made  a  haid 
ttargain. 

Charles  issued  a  declaration;  under  pretence  of 
mitigating  the  rigours  contained  in  the  act  of  uniform* 
ity  ;  but  the  foundation  of  this  measure  was  of  a  very 
different  nature.  The  king,  during  his  exile,  had  im- 
bibed strong  preiudices  in  favour  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion 3  and  though  he  fluctuated  during  his  whole  reign, 
between  irreligion,  which  he  more  openly  professed, 
and  popery,  to  which  he  retained  a  strong  propensity^ 
his  brother  the  duke  of  York  had  entered  with  zeal 
into  all  the  principles  of  that  theological  party,  and 
by  his  application  to  business,  which  Charles  disliked, 
had  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  him.  On  pre- 
tence of  easing  the  protestant  dissenters,  they  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  introducing  a  general  toleration,  and 
giving  the  catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
at  least  in  private  houses.  The  parliament,  however, 
refused  their  concurrence  in  this  measure  ;  and,  in 
16631  ^^^^^  ^°  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the 
•*  two  houses  agreed  in  a  remonstrance  against 
them.  The  king  insisted  no  farther  at  present  on  this 
project  of  indulgence;  and  he  issued  a  vague  procla- 
mation against  Jesuits  and  Romish  priests.  In  return 
for  this  the  commons  voted  him  a  supply  of  four  sub- 
sidies ',  and  this  was  the  last  time  that  taxes  were  lev- 
ied in  that  manner. 

In  proportion  as  the  king  found  himself  established 
on  the  throne,  he  began  to  alirnate  himself  from  Cla- 
rendon, whose  character  was  so  little  suited  to  his 
own.  Charles's  partiality  for  the  catholics  was  always 
opposed  by  this  minister,  who,  conscious  of  integrity 
and  of  faithful  services,  disdained  to  enter  into  any 
connexion  with  the  royal  mistresses. 

The  irregular  pleasures  of  Charles,  and  the  little 
regard  he  paid  to  decency  in  his  public  mistresses, 
could  not  but  give  offence  to  the  nation.  It  was  found 
that  the  virtues  which  he  possessed  were  more  showy 
than  substantial ;  that  his  bounty  proceeded  rather 
from  facility  of  disposition  than  generosity  :  that  while 

ij^  w<-ciuuu  iiuuuiu  to  ail,  Oio  iicoirL  vva»  iillie    sUsCtspU- 

ble  of  fdendship  3  and  that  he  secretly  entertained  a 
bad  opinion  of  mankind,  no  proof  that  he  wls  actuated 
by  better  motives.     But  what  was  most  injurious  to 
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tne  king's  reputation,  was  the  neglect  of  his  own  and 
his  father's  adherents,  whom  he  suffered  to  remain  in 
poverty  and  distress,  aggravated  by  the  ciliel  disui- 
pointment  of  their  sanguine  hopes,  and  by  seeing  fa- 
vour and  preferment  bestowed  on  their  most  invete- 
rate foes.  The  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  waa 
generally  denominated,  and  in  many  cases  loo  justly^ 
an  act  of  indemnity  to  the  king's  enemieS;  and  of  ob- 
livion to  his  friends. 

The  king  having  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  triennial 
act,  the  parliament  abrogated  the  law,  and  satisfied 
themselves  with  a  general  clause,  that  parliaments 
should  not  be  inaugurated  above  three  years  at  most. 
The  commons  likewise  passed  a  vote  that  the  indigni- 
ties offered  to  the  English,  by  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  were  the  greatest  obstructions  to  all 
foreign  trade.  This  was  the  first  open  step  towards  a 
war  with  the  Dutch.  Charles  did  not  confine  himself 
to  memorials  and  remonstrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes 
was  secretly  despatched  with  a  squadron  of  twenty- 
two  ships  to'  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  expelled 
the  Dutch  from  cape  Corse,  and  seized  their  settle- 
ments at  cape  Verde  and  in  the  isle  of  Goree.  He 
then  sailed  to  America,  where  he  possessed  himself 
of  Nova  B*»'4iii..  since  called  New-York,  which  James 
the  First  nad  granted  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Stirling, 
but  which  had  never  been  planted  except  by  the 
Hollanders. 

When  the  States  complained  of  these  hostile  meas- 
ures, the  king  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  Holmes's 
enterprise  ;  and  the  Dutch,  finding  their  applications 
for  redress  likely  to  be  eluded,  despatched  de  Ruyter 
with  a  fleet  to  retaliate  on  the  English.  De  Ruyter 
ififi^i  met  with  no  opposition  in  Guinea.  All  the 
J  new  acquisitions  of  the  English,  except  cape 
Corse,  were  recovered  from  them ;  and  they  were  al- 
so dispossessed  of  ^ome  old  setfr^inents. 

The  Dutch,  howevfii,  iried  e  :-y  expedient  before 
they  would  proceed  tt>  extremilus  j  and  th«^»r  meas- 
ures were  at  that  lime  directed  by  John  UJ  Witt^,^a 
minister  equally  eminent  for  abilit"  and  integrity.  He 
caused  a  navy  to  be  equipped,  surpassing  4ny  that  had 
«ver  before  been  prepared  in  the  ports  of  Holland. 

At  soon  as  tiie  intelligence  arrived  of  de  Ktty^r'4 
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1665}  ^ii^ci'prises,  Charles  declared  war  against  tht 
-*  States.     The  English  fleet  consisted  of  one 
hundred    and    fourteen    sail,   besides    fire-ships  and 
ketches,  and  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York^ 
kuJ   under  him  by  prince  Rupert,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.    Obdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  had  nearly  an 
equal  force,  and  on  meeting  he  declined  not  the  com- 
bat.   In  the  heat  of  action,  when  engaged  in  close 
fight  with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam's  ship  blew  up. 
This  accident  disconcerted  the  Dutch,  v.  ho  lied  to- 
wards their  own  coast.    Tromp  alone,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous admiral  killed  ^  in  the  former  war,  bravely  sus- 
tained with  his  squaidron  tne  efforts  of  the  English, 
and  protected  the  rear  of  his  countrymen.    The  van- 
quished had  nineteen  ships  sunk  or  taken ;  the  vic- 
tors lost  only  one.    In  this  action,  the  duke  of  York 
behaved  with  great  bravery ;  the  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
lord  Muskerry,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one 
shot,  at  his  side,  and  covered  him  with  their  brains 
and  gore. 

The  abilities  of  de  Witt  were  employed  in  reviving 
the  declining  courage  of  his  countrymen ;  and  he 
soon  remedied  all  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  late 
misfortune.  The  king  of  France,  who  was  engaged 
in  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  States,  resolved  to 
flopport  the  Dutch  in  this  unequal  contest. 

The  English,  however,  experienced  a  more  dread-, 
ful  calamity  than  even  that  of  a  war.  The  plague  had 
broken  out  in  London,  and  carried  oflT  ninety  thousand 
persons  j  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  summon  a  par- 
liament at  Oxford. 

The  king  of  France  had  ordered  his  admiral,  the 
4uke  of  Beaufort,  to  proceed  from  Toulon,  and  sup- 
port his  allies ;  and  the  French  squadron,  consisting 
bf  above  forty  sail,  was  now  supposed  to  be  entering 
the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command 
16661  ^^  ^®  Ruyter,  to  the  number  of  seventy-six  sail, 
■*  was  at  sea,  in  order  to  join  the  French.  The 
duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  commanded  the 
English  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  seventy-four  sail. 
Aiuemane,  who  despised  the  enemy  too  much,  des- 
patched prince  Rupert  with  twenty  ships  to  oppose 
the  duke  of  Beaufort  j  and  with  the  remainder,  he  set 
ftil  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch.   Ifever  did  a  more 
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memorable  engagement  take  place ;  whether  we  con- 
sider its  long  duration,  or  the  deoperate  courage  with 
which  it  was  fought. 

On  the  first  day  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  the  Eng« 
fish  could  not  use  their  lower  tier  of  guns,  and  their 
sails  and  rigging  were  injured  by  the  Dutch  chain-shot, 
a  new  invention  ascribed  to  de  Witt ;  but  the  battle 
was  contested  till  darkness  parted  the  combatants. 
On  the  second  day,  during  the  action,  sixteen  fresh 
ships  joined  the  Dutch  fleet,  while  the  English  had 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  in  a  situation  for  fighting. 
This  obliged  Albemarle  to  retreat  towards  the  English 
coast,  which  he  did  with  an  undaunted  countenance, 
protesting  to  the  earl  of  Ossory,  son  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  that  he  would  rather  blow  np  his  ship  and 
perish  than  stike  to  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  had  come 
up  with  the  English,  and  were  about  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement, when  the  squadron  of  prince  Rupert  was 
descried,  crowding  all  their  sail  to  reach  the  scene 
of  action.  Next  morning  the  battle  began  afresh, 
and  continued  with  great  violence  till  suspended  by 
a  mist.  The  English  retired  first  into  their  own  har- 
bours. 

De  Ruyter  now  posted  hiniself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames:  but  the  English,  under  prince  Rupert  and 
Albemarle,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  attack  him. 
This  engagement  was  again  fierce  and  obstinate,  and 
three  Dutch  admirals  fell ;  but  De  Ruyter  maintained 
the  combat,  and  kept  his  station,  till  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  contest.  Next  day,  finding  the  Dutch  fleet 
scattered,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  retreat,  which 
yet  he  conducted  with  so  much  skill  as  to  render  it 
equally  honourable  to  himself  as  the  greatest  victory. 
Full  of  indignation,  however,  at  yielding  the  superior- 
ity to  the  English,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  *'  My 
God  !  what  a  wretch  I  am  !  among  so  many  thousand 
bullets,  is  there  not  on*  to  put  an  end  to  my  misera- 
ble life  ?"  The  Dutch,  by  the  greatest  exertions,  saved 
themselves  in  their  harbours  j  and  the  English  now 
iodis  iiiuuiiiestable  masters  of  ihe  sea. 

A  calamity,  however,  happened  in  London,  which 
occasioned  the  greatest  consternation.  A  most  dread- 
ful fire  broke  or.t  in  the  city,  and  spreading  in  spite  of 
every  endeavour  to  check  its  destmctive  progresi^ 
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I    /consumed  about  four  hundred  streets  and  thirteen 
/  thousand  houses.    During  three  days  and  nigfcts  the 
I    fire  continued  to  advance  5  and  it  was  at  last  extin- 
^guished  only  by  the  blowing  up  of  houses.     Popular 
prejudice  ascribed  this  calamity  to  the  catholics  5  and 
though  no  proof  ever  appeared  to  authorize  such  a  ca- 
lumny, it  is  sanctioned  by  the  inscription  on  the  mon- 
ument;  which  records  the  conflagration. 
As  the  Dutch  were  every  day  becoming  more  formi- 
I    dable.  Charles  began  to  be  sensible,  that  all  the  ends 
I    for  which  the  war  had  been  undcrtaiien  were  likeiy  to 
/    prove  abortive.    This  induced  him  to  make  the  first 
A  advances  towards  an  accommodation,  and  matters  were 
in  a  state  of  forwardness,  when  the  king,  by  impru- 
dently discontinuing  his  preparations,  exposed  Eng- 
land to  a  great  affront  and  even  to  great  danger. 

The  penetrating  mind  of  De  Witt  discovered  the  op- 
portunity for  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  States  j  and 
he  embraced  it.  The  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter, 
appeared  in  the  Thames,  and  bursting  the  chain  which 
had  been  drawn  across  the  Medway,  advanced  as  far 
as  Upnore  castle,  and  burnt  several  ships.  They  next 
sailed  to  Portsmouth  and  Pl^  mouth,  and  insulted  Har- 
wich. The  whole  coast  was  in  alarm  ;  and  had  the 
V  French  joined  the  Dutch  fleet  and  invaded  England, 
the  most  serious  consequences  might  have  ensued. 
The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  however,  saved 
England  from  this  danger  5  and  the  acquisition  of 
New-York  was  the  principal  advantage  which  the 
English  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the  national 
character  for  bravery  had  appeared  with  so  much 
lustre. 

To  appease  the  people  for  their  disappointments, 
some  sacrifice  was  necessary ;  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  natim  pointed  out  the  victim.  The  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk, the  disgrace  at  Chatham,  and  the  unsuccessful 
conclusion  of  the  war,  were  all  attributed  to  Claren- 
don. The  king  himself,  who  had  always  revered 
rather  than  loved  the  chanrellor,  was  glad  to  be  freed 
from  a  minister  who^  amidst  the  dissolute  manners  of 
the  court,  maintained  an  inflexible  dignity,  and  would 
not  suffer  his  master's  licentious  pleasures  to  pass 
wifliout  reprehension.  The  memdry  of  his  former 
servieei  could  not  delay  his  fall;  and  the  grcfat  seaf 
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was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridg- 

°*  The  duke  of  York  in  vain  exerted  his  interest  in  be- 
half of  his  father-in-law.  The  commons  voted  an  im 
peachment  against  him  j  and  Clarendon,  finding  tlmt 
neither  his  innocence  nor  his  past  services  were  suffi- 
cient to  protect  him,  retired  into  France,  where  he 
lived  six  years  after  the  parliament  had  decreed  his 
banishment.  He  employed  his  leisure  chiefly  in  re- 
ducinff  to  order  the  history  of  the  civil  war  for  which 
he  had  before  collected  materials,  and  which  is  a  per- 
formance  that  does  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  king's  councils,  which  had  always  been  neg 
..«A-.  Hffent  and   fluctuating,   now   became   actually  -^ 
^^^"J  criminal.     Men,  in  whose  honour  and  integrity    f 
the  nation  confided,  were  excluded  from  any  delibera-    f 
tions:  and  the  whole  secret  of  government  was  in- /' 
trusted  to  five  persons,  Cliff'ord,  Ashley,  Buckingham  ( 
Arlington,  and  Lauderdale,  called  the  Cabal,  a  word  \ 
which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to 

*^*^Tfrdark  counsels  of  the  cabal,  though  from  the 
first  they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  reflection,  were 
not  sufficiently  known  but  by  the  event.  They  inspir- 
edthe  king  with  a  jealousy  of  parliaments,  and  advis- 
ed him  to  recover  that  authority  in  the  nation,  which 
nis  predecessors,  during  so  many  ages,  had  possessed ; 
and  they  insinuated  to  Charles,  that  it  would  be  for  his 
interest,  to  detach  himself  from  the  triple  alliance 
not  loner  before  concluded  between  England,  Holland 
and  Sweden,  and  form  a  close  intimacy  with  France. 
Tt  was  however,  by  the  artifices  of  his  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans,  that  the  king  was  prev-iled  on  to 
relinquish  the  most  settled  maxims  of  L.>nour  and 
policy,  and  to  finish  his  engagements  with  the  French 
monarch  as  well  for  the  destruction  of  Holland,  as  for 
a  subsequent  change  of  religion  in  England.  ..• 

About  this  time,  Blood,  a  disbanded  officer  of  the 
protector's,  who  had  been  attainted  for  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  in  Ireland,  meditated  revenge  on  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant.  He  sei^cQ  tnc  uUiie 
in  the  streets  of  London,  but  Ormond  was  saved  by  his 
servants.  Buckingham  was  at  first  suspected  of  being 
the  author  of  this  attempt}  and  the  marquis  of  Ossory 
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at  iU  bottom  of  .'he  late  SiVup'o^my  ,&.V„? 

.tood  behind  theilin^'schar- rdlTl'l  Vrfc 

not  fail  in  the  performance."  "^"' 

Soon  after  Blood  formed  th.^  design  of  carrying  ^<r 

/  near  succeeding  in  this  enterprise.     BeiW  s!JZJ 

/  however,  and  examined,  he  refused  to  „^1    k-      ''• 

complices.      "  The  fear  of  death  "  he  bZ   ^!\^V, 

Vnever  force  me  either  to  deny  a' m,iu  T  u     ''"''" 

Nriend."    The  king  was  moved  ^/a/^^'^  "/^^'"y  a 

•ee  a  person  so  remarkable  for  his  cour-iffP  „„  .  V- 
crimes.    Blood  now  considered  hfmse"f  sure  nfn" 

euh'rer^rh^o?h;ifV^^;!:f,n^^^^^^ 

rrives^  ?Kir,  oaths  r^^e-tS 

TiUain,  and  granted  him  an  estate  of  five  h,fnd»^ 
pounds  a-year  in  Ireland;  while  old  Edwarr  thl 
te'°^'?if  ^*"*'-°'^"='"^hohad  been  wounded  i^ 
neglSciSl "'  "'"'"  """  ™S»«»,  was  forgXlT'a.JS 
Under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  trinle  l»,m.o 

Chirl"!.  "'m*"?'  r'^""'«  ^^  hadresolved*^  to  brf^k' 
Charles  obtained  a  large  suddIv  from  ti.^  „      "'eak. 

This,  however,  was  soln  exited  by  debteTnTeT 
penaes;  and,  as  it  seemed  dangerous  to  Venture  n„" 
levying  money  without  consent  of  parliament  C 
,king  declared  that  the  staftof  treasurerwas  real  rV^! 
any  one  who  could  devise  the  means  of  ruDolvina  r 
present  necessities.  Ashley  dropped  a  hinTfo Tllf' 
L\1' ^iiiVJ.? '»f'"  """oe'ed-  anS'earried  ?o  thek^'I" 
."jr  it^rT  I'""  "i^  P'O'T'sed  reward,  and  also  a  Dee?' 

kw.     T^i""'  ""S^'  *°  ''^''^  brought  him  to  the'^gaL 
lows.    This  eipeaient  was  the  shutting  up  of  Sie  «. 
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chequer;  aud  retaining  all  the  paymenta  which  should 
be  made  into  it.^ 

This  breach  of  domestic  honour  was  followed  by 
16721  ^°'*®*?"^'^'^8*<^^io"8  of  a  similar  complexion.  On 
■'  the  most  false  and  frivolous  pretexts,  Charles  is- 
sued a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch  j  and  this 
was  seconded  by  another  ^om  Louis  XIV.  To  op- 
pose this  formidable  confederacy,  De  Witt  exerted 
himself  in  the  utmost;  but  his  merits  had  begotten  en- 
vy, and  the  popular  affection  began  to  display  itself  in 
favour  of  William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  then  in  the 
tvventy-second  ^ear  of  his  age,  whom  De  Witt  himself 
had  instructed  in  all  the  principles  of  government  and 
sound  policy,  and  who  was  brought  forward  as  his  ri- 
val. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  factions  retarded  ev- 
ery measure.  However,  at  length,  a  raw  army  of  sev- 
<inty  thousand  men  was  raised,  and  the  prince  was  ap- 
ointed  both  general  and  admiral  of  the  common- 
wealth  J  but  his  partisans  were  still  unsatisfied,  aa 
long  as  the  perpetual  edict  remained  in  force,  by 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  stadtholderate. 

Devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  De 
Witt  disdained  all  party-spirit,  and  hastened  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  which  put  to  sea  under  the  command 
of  De  Ruyter,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him.  This 
armament  consisted  of  ninety-one  ships  of  v  ar,  and 
forty.four  fire-ships ;  and  with  these  De  Ruyter  sur- 
prised at  Solebay  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 

England.    The  earl  of  Sandwich  had  warned  the  duke 

. . s 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  bankers  used  to  car- 
ry their  money  to  the  exchequer,  and  advance  it  upon  the 
security  of  the  funds,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  reimburs- 
ed, when  the  money  was  levied  on  the  public.  The  bankers, 
by  this  traffic,  ^ot  eight  per  cent,  or  more,  for  sums  which  had 
either  been  assigned  to  them  without  interest,  or  which  they 
had  borrowed  at  six  per  cent.  ;  profits  which  they  dearl? 
paid  for,  by  this  egregious  breach  of  public  faith.  The  meas*- 
ure  was  so  suddenly  taken,  that  none  had  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger. A  general  confusion  prevailed  in  the  city,  followed  by 
the  ruin  of  many.  Distress  every  where  took  place,  with  a 
stagnation  oi  yummorce,  by  whicii  the  public  was  universaiiy 
affected  ;  and  men,  full  of  the  most  dismal  apprehensions,  wero 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  unprecedented  and  iniquitous 
couiig«ls,  by  which  the  public  credit  was  destroyed. 
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o^  York  of  his  danger,  and  received  only  for  answer, 
that  there  was  more  of  caution  than  of  courage  in  hi« 
apprehensions  j  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
he  alone,  with  his  squadron,  was  prepared  for  action. 
Sandwich  commanded  the  van,  and  rushed  into  battle 
with   the  Dut«h.      He  beat  off  one  ship,  and  sunk 
another.    He  also  destroyed  three  fire-ships  which 
endeavoured  to  grapple  with  him  ;  and  though  his  own 
vessel  was  torn  almost  in  pieces  with  shot,  and  nearly 
six  hundred  out  of  a  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the 
deck,  he  still  continued  the  contest.     Another  fire- 
ship,  however,  having  laid  hold  of  his  vessel,  her  de- 
struction was  now  inevitable,  and  he  was  advised  by 
his  captain  to  retire;  but  he  preferred  death  to  the 
appearance  of  deserting  his  post. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  De 
Ruyter  attacked  the  duke  of  York,  who  fought  with 
such  fury  for  above  two  hours,  that  of  thirty-two  ac- 
tions,  in  which  the  Dutch  admiral  had  been  engaged 
he  declared  this  was  the  most  severe.  The  battle' 
continued  till  nigljt,  when  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were 
not  followed  by  the  English,  and  the  loss  sustained  o»i 
both  sides  was  nearly  equal. 

Louis  advanced  with  his  troops  into  Holland,  and 
overran  the  country  almost  without  opposition.  Am- 
sterdam alone  seemed  to  retain  some  courage.  The 
sluices  were  opened,  and  the  neighbouring  couutry 
laid  under  water.  All  the  provinces  now  followed  the 
example,  and  scrupled  not,  in  this  extremity,  to  restore 
to  the  sea  those  fertile  fields  which  had  formerly  been 
won  from  it.  '' 

The  combined  potentates,  finding  at  last  some  ap- 
pearance of  opposition,  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  De  Witt,  had  obtained  the  whole  ascendancy  in 
public  affairs.  They  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland,  and  the  protection  of  England  and  France 
to  insure  him  as  well  against  foreign  invasion,  as  the 
insurrection  of  his  own  subjects.  All  proposals,  how- 
ever,  were  cenerously  rejected ;  and,  when  Bucking- 

the  United  Provinces,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  did 
"[•'  5®?  mV^^®.'  *"*  commonwealth  was  ruined,  he  re- 
plied,     There  is  one  certain  mvans  by  which  I  can 
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be  sure  never  to  see  my  country's  niin  :  I  wil.  die  in 
the  last  ditch.'' 

In  the  mean  time^  the  other  nations  of  Europe  re- 
garded the  subjection  of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of 
their  own  slavery.  The  emperor  began  to  put  him- 
self in  motion  j  and  Spain  sent  some  forces  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  states  j  but  the  ally  on  which  the  Dutch 
chiefly  relied  for  support,  was  the  English  parliament, 
which  the  king's  necessities  at  last  obliged  him  to  as- 
semble. The  parliament,  however,  granted  a  supply, 
but  refused  to  express  the  smallest  approbation  of  the 
war ;  and  they  afforded  Charles  the  prospect  of  this 
supply,  only  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  in 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  served  to  equip 
a  fleet  of  which  prince  Rupert  was  declared  admiral ; 
for  the  duke  of  York  was  set  aside  by  the  test  act, 
which  passed  during  the  present  session.  Three  dif- 
ferent, but  indecisive  actions,  were  fought  at  sea  j  the 
last  was  the  most  obstinate.  The  victory,  however, 
in  this  battle,  was  as  doubtful  as  in  all  the  actions 
fought  during  the  present  wa». 

The  parliament  of  England  being  again  assembled, 
discovered  greater  symptoms  of  jealousy  than  before, 
and  remonstrated  against  a  marriage  which  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  widower,  was 
negotiating  with  a  catholic  princess,  of  the  house  of 
Modena.  What,  however,  chiefly  alarmed  the  court, 
was  an  attack  on  the  members  of  the  cabal,  to  whose 
pernicious  counsels  the  parliament  imputed  all  their 
grievances.  This  produced  a  change  in  the  ministry, 
somewhat  m  favour  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  duke  hav- 
ing concluded  the  proposed  match,  and  the  war  with 
Holland  being  more  unpopular  than  ever,  Charles 
found  that  he  could  obtain  no  more  supplies,  while  the 
iA'7/n  present  measures  were  pursued.  He  resolved, 
.  °''*J  therefore,  on  a  separate  peace,  which  was  nego- 
tiated under  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  was  conclud. 
ed  on  terms  honourable  to  England,  and  to  the  great 

inv  of  the  oeoole.  ._      . 

"  The  war*,  however,  still  continued  between  Holland 
and  France,  and  the  eventa^tp  which  it  gave  rise  were 
regarded  by  the  English  peojile  with  extreme  anxiety. 
Parliament  viewed  with  much  jealousy  the  meaiuirei 
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A..  Th»?  J«^ooay  was  increased  by  a  bill  intro- 
1675]  JV^^jd  into  the  house  of  peers,  by  the  earl  of 
J  Lindesey  the  object  of  which  was,  to  ob  iee 
the  members  of  both  houses,  and  all  who  possessfd 

t.T«''^'>f ;'°  '^^'^''  ^^^* ''  ^^'  unlawful,  onTny  pre 
Jence  whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king  and 
that  they  wouW  not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  altera- 

or  Biate.    Oreat  opposition  was  made  to  this  hill 
which  was  debated  for  seventeen  daysiand  was  carried 
only  by  two  voices  in  the  house  of  peer?  17*0 

rtrNitT^a^-r/Lt^i-^^^^^ 
«e^n';%r;^rtSi„'irtrT„?t?c?r  "'/•'j""™- 

professions  of  future Vo'nX.nd^totis'To"' 
1677]  »?»' '»  »"y  laws  for  theVkrther  security  of  reh' 

<=eedefwUh"slrr"y-    ^'«"'  the  coml*;  pro- 
for  building  ships;  but  hearlng^Tthe  deZt 'TJhf 
Pe^VXctnr^^a^ra'ilr 
intf  ereatness  nf  vla^^^  ^^posed,  Irom  the  mcreas- 

♦irtn  «r  i?!-_j_-  _       "  .""*'  *"  means  tor  the  orenRrvn. 
.f  granting  .  .upply,  ^Jkh'ttin'gTrd".^™'^^ 
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voted  an  address,  wherein  they  besought  his  majesty 
to  enter  mto  a  league,  offensive,  and  defensive,  with 
the  state«.general  of  the  United  Provinces,  against 
the  growth  and  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  to  make 
such  other  alliances  with  the  confederates  as  should 
appear  fit  and  useful  to  that  end.  On  these  conditions 
they  promised  him  effectual  supplies:  but  Charles 
pretended  to  consider  this  address  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  his  prerogative  5  and  after  reproving  the  co-n- 
mons  in  severe  terms,  he  immediately  adjourned  both 

Had  not  the  king  been  privately  sold  to  France,  this 
was  the  critical  moment  in  which  he  might  have  pre- 
served  the  balance  of  poyver  in  Europe,  and  regained 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects.  This  opportunity!  how- 
ever,  was  neglected  5  and  the  conduct  of  Charles  was 
afterwards  justly  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
But  in  order  to  allay,  I  some  measure,  the  violent 
discontents  which  prevailed  in  the  nation,  the  kinj? 
encouraged  proposals  of  marriage  from  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  the  princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Yjrk,  who  had  no  male  issue,  and  who  was 
fa^ther**"*^**       *»eir.apparent  to.  the  throne,  after  her 

Charles  graciously  received  his  nephew,  the  prince 
of  Orange,  at  Newmarket;  and  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced to  the  princess,  whom  he  found  extremely  ami* 
able  both  in  her  person  and  manners.  In  a  short  time 
the  marria|re  took  place,  and  gave  infinite  satisfaction 
to  all  parties ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  double  tie  by 
which  the  king  was  now  bound  to  consult  the  inter- 
r.!.^  ♦v.  ®iP^'*^^  General,  nothing  could  deUch  him 
from  the  French  alliance  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Louis  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  livres 
as  the  price  of  prolonging  the  adjournment  of  parlia- 
ment,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  have  urged  the  ne- 
of "th^w   ^°*^^°^  ^^  *"*®^  ^°  *  vigorous  prosecution 

At  length  after  various  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  Ken- 

«r  *u   *^:?."?'®^8  "*^  long  been  held  by  the  minister! 
nLi^®  .J*^®""®"*  P?we'-8;    By  this  treaty,  France  se 
cured  the  possession  of  Franchecomt^,  and  of  sev 
Wl  toiyns  in  the  Netherlands.  ' 
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A  strong  spirit  of  indignatioii  existed  among  the 
English  against  their  sovereign,  who  had  acted  a  part 
entirely  subservient  to  the  common  enemy,  and  bjr 
whose  supineness  and  irresolution  Louis  had  been 
enaoled  to  make  such  important  acouisitions.  In  Scot- 
land, too,  religious  differences  ran  nigh  ;  conventicles 
multiplied  in  the  west  5  the  clergy  of  the  establisSied 
church  were  insulted  3  and  the  covenanters  even  met 
in  arms  at  their  places  of  worship.  To  repress  the 
rising  spirit  of  presbyterianism,  a  new  parliament  had 
been  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  some  years  before  3  and 
Lauderdale,  who  had  been  appointed  commissioner, 
had  sufficient  influence  to  get  some  acts  passed  which 
were  favourable  to  the  prerogative ;  but  the  severity 
of  his  measures  against  the  covenanters,  raised  up  a 
party  against  him,  of  which  duke  Hamilton  was  the 
Jiead. 

In  fact,  both  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  Charles 
dail}[  tended  to  increase  the  prejudices  and  suspicions 
of  his  subjects.  Arbitrary  power  and  popery  were 
apprehended  as  the  scope  of  all  his  designs ;  and 
while  the  nation  was  in  this  jealous  disposition,  it  is 
00  wonder  that  every  report  against  the  catholics 
should  be  readily  believed. 

One  Kirby,  a  chemist,  informed  the  king,  that  there 
was  a  design  against  his  life  ;  and  that  two  men,  call- 
ed Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to  shoot  him, 
and  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  to 
poison  him.  This  intelligence,  he  said,  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  doctor  Tongue,  a  restless 
divine,  who,  being  examined,  declared  to  Danby,  the 
treasurer,  that  the  papers  which  contained  information 
of  the  conspiracy  nao  been  thrust  under  his  door. 

The  kins  concluded  that  the  whole  was  an  impos- 
ture 3  and  the  matter  would  probably  have  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  had  not  the  duke  of  York,  on  hear- 
ihg  that  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  even  his  own  confes- 
sor, had  been  implicated  in  the  business,  insisted  that 
a  regular  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  council  into 
the  pretended  conspiracy.  Kirby  and  Tongue  were 
sought  after,  and  were  found  living  in  close  intimacy 
with  Titus  Gates,  who  was  said  to  have  conveyed  the 
first  intelligence  to  Tongue.  This  man,  in  whose 
oreasl  was  lodged  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of  kings 
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was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  necessitVi  that  Kirb^ 
supplied  him  with  daily  bread  5  and,  as  ne  expected 
more  encouragement  from  the  public,  than  from  the 
king  or  his  ministers,  he  judged  it  proper,  before  he 
was  presented  to  the  council,  to  give  his  evidence 
before  sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  an  active  magistrate. 

The  intelligence  of  Oates  tended  to  this  purpose, 
that  the  pope,  having  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the 
prince  and  people,  had  delegated  his  authority  to  the 
jesuite,  who  haa  supplied,  by  commissions,  all  the 
chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
this  pretended  plot.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Oates 
was  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  mankind  3  and  that, 
before  the  council,  he  betrayed  his  impostures  in  such 
a  manner,  as  would  have  discredited  the  most  consist- 
ent story,  and  the  most  reputable  evidence.  The  plot, 
however,  soon  became  the  source  of  terror  to  the 
people  ;  and  Danby,  out  of  opposition  to  the  French 
interest,  encouraged  the  story  ;  and  by  his  suggestions, 
one  Coleman,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  late  duch> 
ess  of  York,  and  had  been  implicated  in  this  affair^ 
was  ordered  to  be  arrested. 

Among  the  papers  of  Coleman  were  found  several 
passages,  which  contained  very  free  remarks  relative 
to  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  king,  and  which 
conttibuted  to  diffuse  through  the  nation  a  panic  on 
account  of  the  popish  plot ;  and  the  people,  regarding 
the  remarks  of  Coleman  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Oates^  story,  confounded  a  business  which  had  no 
relation  to  it,  with  the  originally  hatched  conspiracy. 

The  murder  of  sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey,  which 
was  never  accounted  for,  completed  the  general  delu- 
sion, and  rendered  the  prejudices  of  the  nation  abso- 
lutely incurable.  While  the  nation  was  in  this  fer- 
ment, the  parliament  assembled;  and  the  cry  of  the 
plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  one  house  to  the 
other.  A  solemn  fast  was  voted ;  and  addresses  pass- 
ed for  the  removal  of  popish  recusants  from  Lon- 
don. The  lords  Powis,  Stafford,  Arundel,  Peters,  and 
Bellasis,  were  impeached  for  high-treason  j  and  both 
houses,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Oates,  voted, 
**  That  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opinion^  that 
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there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a  damnable  and  hellish 
plot,  contrived  and  carried- on  by  the  popish  recusants, 
for  assassinating  the  king,  for  subverting  the  govern^ 
ment,  and  for  rooting  out  and  destroying  the  protest- 
ant  religion."  Gates  was  applauded  and  caressed,  and 
sncouraRed  by  a  pension  of  1200  pounds  a  year. 

Such  bounty  brought  forth  new  witnesses.  Wil- 
liam Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  than 
Oates,  appeared  next  on  the  stage.  At  first,  he  gave 
intelligence  only  of  Godfrey's  murder,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  perpetrated  in  Somerset-house,  where  the 
<iueen  lived,  by  papists,  some  of  whom  were  servants 
in  her  family.  Next  day,  when  examined  before  the 
lords,  he  gave  an  ample  account  of  the  plot;  and  he 
made  his  narrative  agree  as  well  as  he  could  with 
that  of  Oates,  which  had  been  published :  but,  in  or- 
der to  heighten  the  effect,  and  render  himself  more 
acceptable,  he  added  other  circumstances  still  more 
dreadful  and  extraordinary. 

Though  the  king  ridiculed  the  plot,  and  all  who  be- 
lieved it,  yet  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  popu- 
lar opinion  before  the  parliament.  A  bill  had  been 
introduced  for  a  new  test,  in  which  popery  was  de- 
nominated idolatry;  and  all  members  who  refused 
this  test  were  to  be  excluded  from  both  houses.  The 
duke  of  York,  in  the  mpst  pathetic  manner,  moved, 
that  an  exception  might  be  admitted  in  his  favour; 
and  he  protested,  that  whatever  his  religion  might  be, 
it  should  only  be  a  private  thing  between  God  and  hit 
own  soul,  and  never  should  appear  in  his  public  con- 
duct. Notwithstanding  this  appeal,  he  prevailed  only 
by  two  voices. 

The  public  ferment  was  increased  by  the  treachery 
of  Montague,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Paris,  and 
who  had  procured  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  laid  before  the  hduse  a  letter  from  the  treasurer 
Danby,  countersigned  by  the  king,  in  which  appeared 
the  most  palpable  proofs  of  Charles's  iiitrigues  with 
J  if'®  ^°"'^*  Danby  was  immediately  impeach- 
ed by  the  commons,  but  the  peers  refused  to  commit 

Kim  t     anj]  ■*    M-^»«   ^^—i a.  !--■ I'll 

B».«  J  awu  a,  g£cai,  tjuiiicoi  Uviiig  iis€iy  lo  anB6  Detwoen 
the  two  houses,  the  king  thought  it  advisable,  first  to 
P'ojog««,  and  afterwards  to  dissolve  the  parliaments 
The  wantof  money,  however,  compelled  Charles  to 
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16791  ■""*"><>'*  *  new  parliament  3  but  being  soon 
alarmed  at  their  refractory  disposition,  in  order 
to  appease  his  people  and  the  parliament,  he  desired 
the  duke  of  York  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that  no 
forther  suspicion  of  popish  councils  might  remain. 
The  duke  readily  complied ;  but  first  required  an  or- 
der for  that  purpose  from  the  king,  lest  his  absenting 
himself  should  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  fear  ot 
guilt  5  and  he  also  desired  that  his  brother  would  sat- 
isfy him,  as  well  as  the  public,  by  declaring  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

This  nobleman  was  a  natural  son  of  the  king's  by 
Lucy  Walters,  and  born  about  ten  years  before  the 
restoration.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
could  engage  the  affections  of  the  people :  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  duke  of  York  was  the  object  of  ha- 
tred, on  account  of  his  religion,  Monmouth  rose  high- 
er m  the  public  favour.  Some  even  flattered  hun  with 
the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  5  and  the  story 
of  a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  and  his 
mother  was  industriously  spread  abroad,  and  eagerly 
received  by  the  people.  Charles,  however,  to  put  an 
u}^  all  intrigues  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  to  remove 
the  duke  of  York's  apprehensions,  in  full  council  made 
a  declaration  of  Monmouth's  illegitimacy,  on  which 
York  willingly  complied  with  the  king's  desiro.  and 
retired  to  Brussels. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  obtain  the  confidence 
of  the  parliament.  The  impeachment  of  Danbv  was 
revived,  and  the  king,  in  order  to  screen  his  minister, 
granted  him  a  full  pardon }  but  it  was  pretended  that 
no  pardon  of  the  crown  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  commons ;  and  so  resolute  was 
parliament  in  support  of  its  pretensions,  that  Danby 
was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
f  v^^^"#  expected  that  a  bill  for  excluding  the  duke 
ot  York  from  the  throne  would  be  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, Charles  projected  certain  limitations,  by  which 
the  successor,  if  a  papist,  would  be  deprived  of  the 
chief  branches  of  rnvaltv      Thtto^  /.AnMA«.:»»>   1 

ever,  were  rejected  5  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land  and  Ireland.  It  was  therein  declared,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  thase  kingdoms,  upon  the  king's  death 

VOL.    II.  ^  r  o 
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or  resignation,  should  devolve  to  the  person  next  io 
succession  after  the  duke,  and  that  all  who  supported 
his  title  should  be  punished  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
This  important  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by  a  ma- 
jority of  79. 

Soon  after,  the  standing  army,  and  the  king's  guards 
were  voted  by  the  commons  to  be  illegal;  and  that 
bulwark  of  personal  and  national  liberty,  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  which  provided  against  arbitrary  impris- 
onment, was  passed  the  same  session. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  impeachment  of  the  five  pop- 
ish lords,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour ;  but  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  two  houses,  about  allowing  the  bishops  to  vote  on 
the  trial  of  Danby,  afforded  the  king  a  favourable  pre- 
text for  dissolving  the  parliament. 

This  vigorous  measure  disappointed  the  malcon- 
tents; but  even  the  recess  of  parliament  afforded  no 
interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  the  catholics  accus- 
ed of  the  plot.  Whitbread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits, 
Fenwic,  Gavan,  Turner,  and  Harcourt,  all  of  the  same' 
order,  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the  most  in- 
coherent and  doubtful  evidence.  Langhorne,  an  em- 
inent lawyer,  by  whom  all  the  concerns  of  the  Jesuits 
were  managed,  was  also  convicted  ;  and  the  first  check 
which  the  informers  received,  was  on  the  trial  of  sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician.  The  ac- 
quittal of  Wakeman  was  a  great  mortification  to  the 
prosecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  indelible  stain 
on  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  their  abettors. 

The  discontents  in  England  excited  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish  covenanters,  who,  regarding  Sharp,  the 
primate,  as  an  apostate  from  their  principles,  and  an 
unrelenting  persecutor,  dragged  him  from  his  coach, 
and  put  him  to  death.  This  atrocious  action  gave  rise 
to  a  violent  persecution  against  the  covenanterp,  who 
hnding  themselves  deeply  involved  in  guilt,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  dispos- 
sessed the  established  clergy,  and  issued  proclama- 
tions, declaring  that  they  fought  against  the  king's  su- 
premacy.  against  popery  and  prelacy,  and  against  a 
popish  successor. 

The  king,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  this 
insurrection,  despatched   Monmouth   into  Scotland 
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with  a  small  body  of  English  cavalry.  That  noble- 
man being  joined  by  the  Scottish  guards^  and  some 
regiments  of  militia,  marched  with  great  celerity 
against  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  post  near  Bothwell 
castle.  Their  army  never  exceeded  eight  thousand 
men  ;  and,  being  without  officers  and  experience,  they 
v.ere  speedily  routed,  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred 
killed,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  taken  prison- 
ers. MonmoMth  treated  these  with  great  humanity, 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  soon  after  passed. 

Charles  falling  ill  at  Windsor,  such  an  affectioaate 
regard  was  shown  him,  and  such  consternation  seized 
all  ranks  of  men,  that,  to  use  an  expression  of  sir 
William  Temple'^,  the  king's  death  was  regarded  as 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  duke  of  York  had  been 
privately  sent  for ;  but,  when  he  arrived,  the  king  was 
out  of  danger.  The  journey,  however,  was  attended 
with  important  'Consequences.  He  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  disgrace  Monmouth  whose  projects  were  now 
known  and  avowed ;  and  he  obtained  leave  himself  to 
retire  into  Scotland,  on  pretence  of  quieting  the  ar 
prehensions  of  the  English,  but,  in  reality,  with 
view  of  securing  his  interests  in  that  kingdom. 

From  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  the  par- 
liament had  given  to  informers,  the  nation  had  got  into 
a  vein  of  credulity.  One  Dangerfield,  a  man  of  the 
most  infamous  character,  was  the  author  or  denouncer 
of  a  new  plot,  called  the  meat-tub  plot,  from  the  place 
where  some  papers  relative  to  it  were  found.  The 
bottom  of  this  affair  it  is  difficult,  and  not  material,  to 
discover.  It  only  appears,  that  Dangerfield,  under 
pretence  of  betraying  the  conspiracies  of  the  presby- 
terians,  had  been  countenanced  by  some  catholics  of 
condition,  and  had  even  gained  admission  to  the  duke 
of  York.  Which  side  he  originally  intended  to  cheat 
is  uncertain ;  but  finding  the  nation  more  inclined  to 
believe  in  a  perish  than  a  presbyterian  plot,  he  fell  in 
with  the  prevailing  humour. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  returned  without  leave,  and 
making  a  triumphant  procession  through  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  increased  the  present  ferment.  Great 
endeavours  were  used  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  The  crown  was  attacked 
by  tumultuous  petitions.    Wherever  the  coart  ptrty 
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J*  *         ?I??M     '  addresses  were  framed,  expressing  the  deep- 
est abhorrence  of  popular  encroachments,    llence  the 
1680]  "JV°"  ^^  distinguished  into  petitionerM  and 
aonorrers.    Besides  these  appeiiations,  which 

Whig  and  I^ory,*  which  have  been  bandied  about 
lor  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  with  little  appropriate 

u™arand'\h^"tihir""'  ''  '''  "^"^  '°^'  '^^"^^^^^- 
After  a  long  interval,  the  king  resolved  to  assemble 
whir^  ™^!!^'  ^."!  ^".'^*^  mollifying  expressions 
fee  on  *h '^"^ '"  addressing  u.  ..  assembly,  had  no  ef- 
rnri^r  A^  c^mmons,  who  proceeded  in  their  former 
career,  and  seemed  bent  on  renewing  the  bill  for  ex- 
eluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  j  and 
the  friends  of  Monmouth  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of 
that  prince  would  advance  their  patron  to  the  throne. 

but  in  thTh™""''  'r'  ^'^^  Pl^'*^^  ^y  ""  F^at  majority  i 
«»i*  '?  ^°u^®  of  peers,  where  the  king  expected  to 
oppose  It  with  success,  the  court-party  prevailed  and 
It  was  rejected  after  a  long  and  a  violent  debate  ' 

I  he  commons  discovered  much  ill-humour  on  this 
disappointment,  and  resumed  the  impeachment  of  the 

«^H  fnfl  ^'''^^'  *"^  ^f  ^^'^^""^  Stafford,  from  his  age 
and  infirmities,  was  least  able  to  defend  himself  he 
became  the  first  victim.  He  protested,  that  The  onW 
treason  of  which  he  had  ever  been  giilty,  had  l^en 
en^jBring  into  schemes  for  procuring  a  t^olerJtiSn  to  the 
catholics,  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  en- 

It  tL  I  j^nd  condemnation,  were  melted  into  tears 
ecaffold  "'^'''^  ^^  displayed  on  the 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  shed  on  account  of 
Uie  popish  plot.  The  commons,  however,  still  found 
new  occasions  to  exercise  their  talents  aeainst  the 
court  i   and  besides  insisting  on  the  exclS  they 

ture.     Xhe  mng,  seeing  no  hopes  of  restoring  the 
n_^M^      *The   court-nartv  rAnrnnp)iA<i  *Iia:»  -~» i_^_ 

" '  I  ?sSd  ti'j;fnfr„?''j'-  «»»™»««!?"^"  ^'s;  who  w  it 
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commoni  to  a  better  temper,  came  to  the  reaolntioa 
ot  proroguing  them ;  but  the  house  having  got  intelli- 
gence of  his  design  a  short  time  before  it  was  put  in 
execution,  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner  passed 
some  extraordinary  resolutions,  which  were  indirectly 
subversiye  of  the  throne. 

Soon  after  this  session  was  closed,  Charles  sum- 
moned a  new  parlidment,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
those  tumults,  which  attended  their  assembling  at 
Westminster,  from  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  city,  he 
directed  them  to  meet  him  at  Oxford.  Against  this, 
Monmouth  and  fifteen  peers  protested,  on  the  ground 
that  the  two  houses  would  be  there  exposed  to  the 
swords  of  the  papists  and  their  adherents.  These 
insinuations  inflamed  the  people  still  more ;  the  lead- 
ers came  to  parliament,  attended  not  only  b*  their 
servants,  but  by  numerous  retainers;  and  the  assem- 
bly at  Oxford  resembled  more  a  Polish  diet  than  an 
English  parliament. 

The  commons  consisted  nearly  of  the  same  mem- 
bers, and  fell  instantly  into  the  same  measures,  the 
impeachment  of  Danby,  the  inquiry  into  the  popish 
plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  So  violent  were  they 
on  this  last  article,  that  no  expedient,  however  plausi- 
ble, could  be  hearkened  to.  One  of  the  king's  minis- 
te.-s  proposed,  that  the  duke  should  be  banished  five 
hundred  miles  from  England,  and  on  the  king's  de- 
mise, the  next  heir  should  be  constituted  regent  with 
regal  power;  yet  even  this  expedient,  which  would 
have  left  the  duke  of  York  only  the  bare  title  of  king, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  house.  Charles,  seeing  no  proba- 
bility of  a  better  temper  in  the  commons,  without 
sacrificing  his  brother,  dissolved  the  parliament ;  and 
resolved  to  depend  on  economy  and  retrenchment  for 
alleviating  the  necessities  under  which  he  laboured. 

As  the  king  no  longer  dreaded  the  clamours  of  the 
country  party,  he  permitted  the  duke  of  York  to  pay 
him  a  visit.    The  duke  chose  to  take  his  passage  by 

36821  ^^^ '  ^"^  ^^^  ^^*P  ^°  which  he  embarked  struck 
-'  on  a  sand-bank,  and  was  lost ;  but  he  escaped, 
with  a  few  of  his  party,  in  the  barge.  It  is  said,  that 
while  many  persons  oi  rank  and  quality  were  drown- 
ing, and,  among  the  rest,  Hyde,  his  brother-in-law,  the 
diikA  was  very  clamorous  to  save  the  dogs  and  th9 
priests. 
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Through  the  influence  of  the  crown,  two  sheriflliy 
North  and  Rich,  were  chosen  in  the  city,  on  account 
of  their  devotion  to  the  court ;  but  as  the  contest 
miffht  be  renewed  every  year,  a  project  was  formed  to 
make  the  king  master  at  once,  not  only  of  the  city, 
but  of  all  the  corporations  in  England.  A  writ  of  quo 
warranto*  was  issued  against  t*^e  city,  which,  it  was 
pretended,  had  forfeited  all  its  privileges,  on  account 
of  some  irregularities  in  its  proceedings  several  years 
before ;  and  though  the  cause  of  the  city  was  ably 
defended  against  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals, 
the  judges  decided  against  it.  After  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  the  citizens  petitioned  the  king, 
who  agreed  to  restore  them  their  charter,  but  obliged 
them  to  submit  to  the  following  regulations :  That  no 
mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  common-sergeant,  town-clerk, 
or  coroner,  should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
office  without  his  majesty's  approbation :  that  if  the 
king  disapproved  twice  of  the  mayor  or  sheriffs  elect- 
ed, he  may, by  commission, appoint  those  magistrates: 
that  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  may,  with  his 
majesty's  leave,  displace  any  magistrate :  and  that  no 
alderman,  in  case  df  a  vacancy,  snail  be  elected  with-^ 
out  the  consent  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  who,  if' 
they  disapprove  twice  of  the  choice,' may  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

All  the  corporations  in  England,  from  this  prece- 
dent, Saw  how  ineffectual  it  would  be  to  contend  with 
the  court,  and,  therefore,  most  of  them  were  induced 
to  surrender  their  charters  into  the  king's  hands.  Con- 
16831  ^'^®'"^'^'®  sums  were  exacted  for  restoring  the 
J  charters ;  and  all  offices  of  power  or  profit,  by 
the  restrictions  introduced,  were  now  left  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown.  The  conduct  of  Charles  in  these 
proceedings  was  a  most  violent  infraction  of  personal 
and  national  liberty,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  principles  by  which  he  governed. 
Every  friend  to  liberty  must  allow,  that  the  nation, 
whose  constitution  had  been  thus  violated,  was  ju"ti- 

§1aH    in    orvml/itri  nnp  «ivr\r^^irkn4'fs      ^.t^m   «>^%^.  j^.*a.>. -»««  aL.  ^    —^ 

yity  of  which  it  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived. 

There  was  a  party,  who,  even  before  this  last  in- 

*  That  is,  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  it.s  charter 
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iquitous  proceeding,  which  laid  the  whole  constitution 
at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  meditated  plans  of  resistance 
to  the  measures  of  the  court.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, lord  Russel,  and  lord  Gray,  solicited,  not  only 
the  capital,  but  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  several 
counties,  to  rise  in  arms,  and  oppose  the  succession 
of  the  duke.  The  whole  train  was  ready  to  take  fire ; 
but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of  lord  Russel,  who^ 
in  opposition  to  Shaftesbury,  the  prime  mover,  induc- 
ed Monmouth  to  delay  the  enterprise.  Shaftesbury, 
enraged  at  this  delay,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success, 
and  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  died  soon  after, 
little  regretted  by  his  friends,  or  noticed  by  his  ene- 
mies. 

At  last,  a  regular  project  of  insurrection  was  farmed. 
The  council  consisted  of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex, 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grand- 
son to  the^reat  parliamentary  leader.  These  men  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Argyle  and  the  Scottish 
malcontents,  who  engaged  to  bring  the  covenanters 
into  the  field.  The  conspirators,  however,  diflfered 
widely  in  their  views.  Sidney  and  Essex  were  for  a 
republic ;  Monmouth  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  crown  for  himself  5  and  Russel  and  Hampden  were 
attached  to  the  ancient  constitution,  and  wished  only 
a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York.  Howard,  who  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  was 
ready  to  espouse  any  party,  to  which  his  interest  might 
lead  him.  But,  discordant  as  they  seemed,  in  their 
characters  and  views,  they  were  all  united  in  a  com- 
mon hatred  of  the  heir-apparent. 

While  these  schemes  were  concerting  among  the 
leaders,  an  inferior  order  of  conspirators  held  frequent 
meetings,  and  carried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to 
Monmouth,  and  the  cabal  of  six ;  and  the  only  persons 
of*  this  confederacy,  who  had  access  to  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  were  Ferguson,  and  colonel  Rumsey,  an  old 
republican  officer.  These  persons  indulged  in  the 
most  criminal  discourse  j  and  proposed  to  assassinate 
Charles  at  a  farm  called  the  Rye-house,  which  lay  on 
the  road  to  Newmarket,  whither  the  king  comnionly 
went  once  a-year  j  but  the  house  in  which  his  majesty 
lived  there  happening  to  take  fire,  obliged  him  to 
icave  that  place,  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  thys  th^ 
execution  of  the  design  was  prevented.  ^ 
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.    Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who,  be- 
jng  under  a  criminal  prosecution,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
pardon,  betrayed  his  associates  to  secretary  Jenkins. 
Search  being  made  after  the  conspirators,  colonel 
Rumsey,  and  West,  a  lawyer,  finding  the  perils  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  surrendered  themselves, 
and  turned  evidence.    Rumsey  made  known  the  meet- 
ings of  the  leaders  j  and  orders  were  issued  for  arrest- 
ing the  great  men  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.    Mon- 
mouth absconded;   Russel  was  sent  to  the  Tower* 
Gray  was  arrested, but  escaped;  and  Howard, a  profli- 
gate man,  being  taken,  in  hopes  of  pardon  and  reward 
revealed  the  whole  plot.    Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hamp- 
den, were  immediately  apprehended;  and  some  of  the 
inferior  conspirators  being  convicted,  paid  the  forfeit 
of  their  lives. 

The  condemnation  of  these  criminals  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  trial  of  Lord  Russel,  a  nobleman  illustrious 
for  his  virtues,  and    highly   popular,   against  whom 
Kumsey,  Shephard,  and  Howard,  appeared.    It  was 
proved,  that  an  insurrection  had  been  resolved  on,  and 
the  surprisal  of  the  king's  guards  taken  into  consider- 
ation by  the  prisoner;  l)ut  still,  with  regard  to  law, 
there  remained  an  important  difficulty.    By  an  act 
passed  soon  after  the  restoration,  to  consult  on  a  re- 
bellion, during  Charles's  lifetime,  was  declared  trea- 
son ;  but  It  was  required,  that  the  prosecution  should 
be  commenced  within  six  months  after  the  crime  had 
been  committed.    The  facts  sworn  to  by  Rumsey  and 
fehephard  were  beyond  the  six  months  required  by 
law;  and  to  the  other  circumstances,  Howard  was  the 
only  evidence,  whereas  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III 
the  crime  of  treason  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses! 
Kussel  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  desired  to 
have  the  point  argued  by  counsel ;  but  the  chief-ius- 
tice  told  him,  that  this  favour  could  not  be  granted, 
unless  he  previously  confessed  the  facts ;  and  the  arti^ 
ficial  confounding  of  the  two  species  of  treason  was 
the  principal,  though  not  the  only  hardship,  of  which 
this  unfortunate  nobleman  had  reason  to  complain  on 
.,,,,,    „„  vciauj!,^  -.vuuia  noi  aiiow  him  to  deny 
the  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection ;   but  he  solemnly 
prote«ted  that  he  had  never  entertained  any  desiffo 
against  the  life  of  the  king.    After  a  short  delibert 
Han,  the  jury  brought  him  in  goiliy. 
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Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pardon ; 
and  even  money  to  a  very  considerable  amount;  wan 
offered  to  the'  duchess  of  Portsmouth  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford;  father  to  Russel :  but  Charles  was  inexora* 
ble. 

Lady  Russel ,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, a  woman  of  the  most  exalted  merit,  threw 
herself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears 
the  services  of  her  father  as  an  atonement  for  the  er- 
ror of  her  husband.  Finding  her  supplications  ineffec- 
tual, she  summoned  up  all  the  fortitude  of  her  soul, 
and  even  endeavoured,  by  her  example,  to  strengthen 
the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.  With  a  tender 
and  decent  composure,  they  took  leave  of  each  other 
on  the  day  of  his  execution.  "  The  bitterness  of 
death  is  now  past,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  from  her. 
To  the  last  he  maintained  the  same  dignified  compo- 
sure, the  same  good-humoured  equanimity  for  which 
he  had  been  always  distinguished.  He  was  the  most 
popular  among  his  own  party,  and  admired  for  his  vir- 
tues even  by  the  opposite  faction  j  and  his  melancho- 
ly fate  united  every  heart,  sensible  of  humanity,  in  a 
tender  compassion  for  him. 

Algernon  Sidney,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  was  next 
brought  to  trial.  This  gallant  person,  son  to  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  civil 
wars  J  but  he  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
with  zeal  and  courage  ;  and,  after  the  restoration,  he 
chose  voluntary  banishment,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
government  and  family  which  he  abhorred.  At  length, 
he  returned  to  England,  and  applied  for  the  king's 
pardon,  which  be  obtained. 

Howard  was  again  the  only  witness  against  Sidney  5 
but,  as  the  law  required  twO,  a  strange  expedient  was 
adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  searching  the 
prisoner's  closets,  some  discourses  on  government 
were  found,  in  which  he  maintained  principles,  fav- 
ourable indeed  to  liberty,  but  such  as  the  most  dutiful 
subjects  have  been  known  to  embrace,  and  which,  ev- 
en if  thev  had  been  nnhlished  could  not.  bnivA  infrini?^ 
ed  any  positive  law.  These  papers,  however  were 
said  to  be  equivnlent  to  a  second  witness  j  and  the  vi 
olent  and  inhuiTian  judge  Jefferies  easily  prevailed  on 
«  prejudiced  jury  to  give  a  verdict  against  Sidney. 
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He  complained,  with  great  reason;  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  sentence ;  and  he  died  glorying  in  the  "  good  old 
cause/'  in  which  from  his  youth,  he  said,  he  had  en- 
listed himself. 

Howard  was  also  the  sole  witness  against  Hampden, 
who,  therefore,  was  indicted  only  for  a  misdemeanor  j 
and  sentence  being  obtained  against  him,  the  exorbi- 
tant fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  imposed  on 

him. 

On  the  day  that  Russel  was  tried,  Essex,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the 
Tower  with  his  throat  cut.  Whether  he  committed 
suicide,  or  was  murdered  by  others,  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained. 

On  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy,  loyal  addresses 
Ifiodi  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in 
J  order  to  increase  his  present  popularity,  Charles 
judged  it  proper  to  give  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne,  in 
marriage  to  prince  George,  brother  to  the  king  of 
"^enmark ;  but>  though  the  king  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer popularity  in  the  nation,  an£  was  enabled  to  gov- 
ern without  a  parliament,  it  is  certain  he  was  neither 
happy  nor  satisfied.  The  violent  temper  of  his  broth- 
er gave  him  apprehension  and  uneasiness  ;  and,  in  op- 
posing some  of  the  duke's  hasty  counsels,  he  was 
neard  one  day  to  say,  "  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  gc 
again  on  my  travels  :  you  may,  if  you  choose  it."  It 
was  evident,  that  the  king  meditated  some  change  of 
measures ;  and  it  was  believed,  that  he  intended  to 
send  the  duke  of  York  to  Scotland,  to  recal  Monmouth, 
to  assemble  his  parliament,  and  to  dismiss  his  obnox- 
ious ministers  3  but  amidst  these  wise  and  virtuous  de- 
signs, he  was  seized  with  aU  apoplectic  fit,  and,  after 
languishing  a  few  days,  expirea  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  Having 
always  enjoyed  a  good  constitution,  his  death  begat 
suspicion  of'poison  ;  but  when  all  circumstances)  are 
considered,  this  suspicion  appears  without  foundation. 
His  loss,  however,  was  sincerely  lamented  by  hii 
people,  as  well  on  account  of  their  afiection  for  him, 
as  of  their  dread  of  his  successor. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king's  illness,  he  show 
ed  a  total  indifference  to  the  devotions  and  exhorta' 
lions  of  the  clerg]^  of  the  established  cl)urch/but  re* 
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ceifed  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  catholie 
priests;  and  in  hi*  cabinet  were  found  twopapers, 
which  contained  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Romish 
communion,  and  which  the  duke  of  York  had  the  im- 
prudence immediately  to  publish. 

Charles,  when  considered  as  a  companion,  appears 
the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  men :  he  had  a  ready 
wit,  was  well-bred,  and  good-natured.  When,  how- 
eyer,  we  Tiew  his  public  character,  he  evidently  sinks 
in  our  estimation.  As  a  sovereign,  his  conduct  was 
dangerous  to  his  people,  and  disgraceful  to  himself. 
Negligent  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  careless  of 
its  glory,  averse  to  its  religion  ;  jealous  of  its  liberty, 
lavish  of  its  treasures,  and  sparing  only  of  its  blood, 
he  exposed  it  by  his  measures  to  the  danger  of  a  civ- 
il war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign 
conquest 


CHAPTER  V. 
The  Reign  of  James  II. 

The  first  act  of  James's  reign  was  to  assemble  the 
IfiS^I  pri^y'council,  and  declare  his  resolution  to 
•^  maintain  the  established  government  in  church 
and  state  ;  but  in  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority, 
he  showed  the  insincerity  of  his  professions.  All  the 
customs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  excise,  had  been 
settled  by  parliament  on  the  late  king  during  life,  and 
consequently  the  grant  had  expired ;  but  James,  with- 
out regarding  the  laws,  issued  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing payment  of  the  customs  and  excise  as  before ;  and 
he  also  went  openl^^,  and  with  all  the  ensigns  of  digni- 
ty, to  mass.  By  this  imprudence  he  displayed  at  once 
his  arbitrary  disposition,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  princi- 
ples. 

However  little  inclined  James  might  be  to  an  Eng- 
lish parliament,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
summon  one  ;  but  his  speech  to  that  assembly  waF  cal 
culated  rather  to  awaken  their  fears  than  to  work  on 
their  affections.  He  required  tiiem  to  settle  his  rev- 
eni^e,  and  that  during  his  life,  as  had  been  done  to  hif 
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prother.  "There  is,  indeed,"  added  he/' one  popiL 
lar  argument  against  complying  with  my  demand.  Mei 
may  think,  that  by  feeding  me,  from  time  to  time,  with 
such  supplies  as  they  think  convenient,  they  will 
better  secure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament}  but 
as  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you  from  the 
throne,  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  such  an  expedient 
would  be  very  improper  to  employ  with  me,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often,  is  al- 
ways to  use  me  well/' 

The  parliament  was  thus  placed  in  a  very  critical 
situation,  either  of  opposing  James  at  once,  or  of  com- 
plying with  his  wishes  3  and  the  commons  voted  the 
same  revenue  to  his  present  majesty  during  life,  as 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  late  king.  The  lords  were 
no  less  compliant  j  and  they  endeavoured  to  break  in 
Pieces  the  remains  of  the  popish  plot.  Oates,  who 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  perjury,  was  sentenc- 
ed to  perpetual  imprisonment,  besides  being  publicly 
whipped,  and  five  times  a-year  exposed  in  the  pillory. 
1  he  impudence  of  this  man  still  supported  him,  and 
le  made  solemn  appeals  to  heaven  for  the  truth  of  his 
estimony.* 

The  conviction  of  Oates  was  noticed  by  the  house 
of  peers  ;  and  the  popish  lords  Powis,  Arundel,  Bella- 
sis,  and  Tyrone,  together  with  the  earl  of  Danby,  were 
jree.1  from  their  impeachment;  but  the  course  of  par- 
liamentary  proceedings  was  interrupted  by  the  news 
of  Monmouth's  arrival  in  the  west,  with  three  ships 
trom  Holland.  Parliament  immediately  passed  a  bill 
ot  attainder  against  Monmouth,  and  voted,  that  they 
would  adhere  to  James  with  their  lives  and  fortunes : 
and  they  granted  the  king  a  supply  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

The  unfortunate  Monmouth,  pursued  by  the  severity 
ot  James,  even  in  his  retirement  on  the  continent,  an'd 
urged  by  the  impatient  humour  of  Argyle,  who  set  out 
tor  bcotland  in  his  cause,  was  driven  contrary  to  his 
judgment  as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  rash  and 
premature  attempt.  Landing  at  Lvme.  in  Dnrspf 
with  scarcely  a  hundred  followers,  the  popularity  of 

-hI^I'J"®  accession  of  king  William,  Oates  recovered  his  lib- 
•g,  and  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  settled  ot 
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his  name  soon  drew  to  his  standard  above  two  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot.  At  Taunton  he  assumed  the  re- 
ffal  title  5  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Bridge  water 
Wells,  and  Frome  J  but  he  allowed  the  expectations 
of  the  people  to  languish  without  attempting  any  con- 
siderable undertaking.  *r     ©     / 

Hearing  that  Argyle  had  been  defeated,  Monmouth 
fell  into  despondency ;  but  his  foliowers  showed  more 
courage,  and  seemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in 
every  fortune.    The  negligence  of  Feversham,  the 
royal  general,  invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  king's 
army  at  Sedgemoor,  where,  after  a  combat  of  three  T 
hours,  the  rebels  gave  way.    About  one  thousand  five  / 
hundred  fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit :  and  the  unhaD-/ 
py  Monmouth  fled  from  the  fields  above  twenty  miles 
till  his  horse  sunk  under  him.      He  then  changed 
clothes  with  a  peasant,  in  order  to  conceal  himself  - 
hut  at  last,  he  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch' 
and  covered  with  fearn.    His  body,  depressed  with  fa- 
tigue and  hunger,  and  his  mind,  by  the  memory  of 
past  misfortunes,  and  the  prospect  of  future  ills  he 
burst  into  tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  seem- 
ed  still  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  the  desire  of  life 
He  wrote  to  James  in  the  most  submissive  terms  con- 
juring him  to  spare  the  issue  of  a  brother;  and  the 
king  finding  such  symptoms  of  contrition  and  despon- 
dency  m  the  unhappy  prisoner,  admitted  him  into  his 
presence  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  discovery  of  his  ac- 
complices 3  but  Monmouth  would  not  purchase  life 
however  loved,  at  the  price  of  so  much  infamy.    Find^ 
mg  all  eflTorts  vain,  he  prepared  himself  for  death 
with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  rank  and  character,  and  was 
attended  to  the  scaffold  by  the  tears  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  ever  been  a  favourite.  *^     *'    ' 

This  victory,  if  it  had  been  managed  with  prudence 
would  have  tended  to  confirm  the  power  and  authori- 
ty of  the  king;  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  pros- 
ecuted by  the  savage  colonel  Kirk,  and  the  infamous 
judge  Jelreries,  hastened  the  ruin  of  James.  Besides 
those  who  were  butchered  bv  the  militnrv  nnmm...^- 
ers,  two  hundred  and  fifty -one  victims  are  said  to  have 
been  executed;  and  all  the  rigours  of  justice,  unabat- 
ed by  any  appearance  of  clemency,  were  fully  display- 
ed by  the  barbarous  Jeflferies.  .  ^ 
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In  Scotland,  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  decided 
before  that  of  Monmouth.  The  parliament  of  that 
country  acknowledged  the  king's  authority  to  be  ab- 
•olute3  and  with  such  a  servile  train,  the  patriotic 
virtues  of  Argyie  could  stand  no  chance  of  obtaining  a 
pardon.  He  was  seized,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh 
where,  after  enduring  many  indignities,  he  was  pub' 
licly  executed. 

Elated  with  this  tide  of  short-lived  prosperity,  Jamei 
began  to  undervalue  the  authority  of  an  English  parlia- 
ment J  and  in  a  speech  to  that  assembly,  he  observed 
that  he  had  employed  many  catholic  officers,  in  whose 
favour  he  had  dispensed  with  the  law,  which  requires 
the  test  to  be  taken  by  every  one  possessed  of  any 
public  office ;  and  he  also  declared,  that,  having  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  their  service,  he  was  resolved 
neither  to  expose  them  afterwards  to  disgrace,  nor 
himself  to  the  want  of  their  assistance.    The  com- 
mons voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  the  dispena- 
ing  power  5    but  this  address    was  ill  received  by 
James,  who  returned  a  haughty  reply.    At  their  next 
meeting,  the  commons  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  supply,  and  went  so  far  in  their  submissions 
as  to  establish  funds  for  paying  the  sums  voted.    The 
king,  therefore,  had,  in  effect,  obtained  almost  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  lower  house,  which  ceased  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  and  >  property  of  the 
people. 

In  the  upper  house,  however,  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brethren 
moved  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  taking  the' 
king's  speech  into  consideration;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  Jefferies,  the  chancellor,  the 
bishop's  motion  prevailed.  James  was  so  much  irri- 
tated, that  he  proceeded  immediately  to  prorogue,  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  break  the  firmness  of  the 
leading  members,  he  finally  dissolved  the  parliament. 
*  u  ^^P®"  declaration  of  James,  to  dispense  with 

the  tests,  had  diffused  an  universal  alarm  throughout 
the  nation,  had  alienated  the  church,  and  even  dis- 
guited  the  army.  The  former  horror  against  popery 
was  revived;  and  this  was  further  increased  by  Louii 
AIV.,  having,  about  the  same  time,  revoked  the  edict 
€f  Nantes,  in  consequence  of  which  nearly  fifty  thou 
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tbolishing  the  protestant  religion. 

Though  James  had  failed  in  prevailing  on  the  par- 
liament, he  was  successful  in  establishing  his  dispens- 
ing power,  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges.  Four  Catholic 
ififin  ^^^^^  ^®'*®  ^^^^  brought  into  the  privy-council  j 
^^"J  the  king  was  openly  zealous  in  making  con- 
verts J  and  men  plainly  saw,  that  the  only  means  of 
acquiring  his  majesty's  confidence,  wfs  the  sacrifice 
of  their  religion.  Those  who  had  any  regard  to  de- 
cency, any  attachment  to  the  liberties.of  their  coun- 
try, or  to  the  protestant  faith,  now  withdrew  from  the 
ministry,  or  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  \yere  fill- 
ed with  renegadoes;  who  squared  their  belief  by  their 
interest. 

All  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  communion 
easily  foresaw  the  consequences  of  these  violent 
jneasures;  but  James  was  entirely  governed  by  the 
rash  counsels  of  the  queen,  and  of  his  confessor,  fath- 
er Peters,  a  Jesuit  and  privy-counsellor.  The  king 
issued  a  proclamation,  suspending  all  the  penal  laws 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  granting  a  general  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  reception  of  this  edict  of  toleration,  James 
began  to  pay  court  to  the  dissenters ;  but  his  inten- 
irft7i  tions  were  so  obvious,  that  he  found  it  impossi- 
J  ble  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  nonconform- 
ists ;  and  if  the  dissenters  had  been  blinded  by  his 
professions,  the  measures  pursued  in  Scotland,  and 
also  in  Ireland,  were  sufficient  to  discover  the  secret. 

James,  however,  did  not  long  affect  to  conceal  his 
designs.  He  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemaine 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express 
his  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  holy  see  5  but  the  pontiflT,  rightly 
concluding:  that  a  scheme  conducted  with  such  indis- 
cretion could  never  succeed,  treated  the  ambassador 
with  neglect,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  send  a  nuncio 
to  England,  who  was  solemnly  received  at  vVindsor, 
in  opposition  to  an  express  act  of  parliament,  by  which 
it  was  made  treason  hold  any  correspondence  with 
the  pope. 
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By  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  James  had  suspended 
the  penal  laws,  and  dispensed  with  the  test:  and  he 
would  gladly  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament 
to  these  acts  of  power  j  but,  finding  that  impossible, 
he  forebore  to  convene  that  assembly,  and  proceeded 
^J  strengthen  the  catholic  party  by  every  expedient. 
Ihe  church  and  the  universities  liad  hitherto  been 
shut  against  the  catholics  ;  and  though  the  university 
ol  Oxford  had  lately  made  a  solemn  profession  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  yet  when  the  king  sent  a  mandat©  for 
^f^iJV"  T?  °"®  Farmer,  a  convert  to  popery,  president 
or  Magdalen  co  lege,  one  of  the  richest  foundations  in 

vj3^' ^5^/®"'''^'  ""^""f^  ^''  Hough,  a  man  Whose 
virtue  and  hrmness  rendered  him  not  only  proper  for 

foL*'/^''^'u*'"V''[  *^®  ^^"'^'-  ^"  ^"^"i'-y^  Farmer  xvas 
found  guilty  of  the  most  scandalous  vices  :  and  a  new 

mandate  was  issued  in  favour  of  Parker,  lately  created 
bishop  of  Oxford,  a  naan  also  of  a  prostitute  character, 
who  atoned  for  his  vices  by  his  willingness  to  embrace 
the  catholic  religion :  but  the  society  representing 
that  by  the  statutes,  Parker  could  not  be  chosen,  the 
president  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  com- 
plied,  were  expelled  the  college  5  and  Parker  was  ap. 
pointed  president.  ^ 

The  next  measure  of  the  court  rendered  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  ecclesiastics  incurable. 
James  had  published  a  second  declaration  of  indul 
16881  S^^^^i  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
■•  churches,  immediately  after  divine  service. 
Ihe  clergy  m  general  determined  to  oppose  this  vio- 
lence done  to  their  consciences;  and  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells:  Turner,  of 
Ely;  Lake,  of  Chichester;  White,  of  Peterborough : 
and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  met  privately  with  the  pri^ 
mate,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  not  insist  on  their  reading  the  declaration.  For 
this  the  prelates  were  committed  to  the  Tower  •  and 
the  crown  lawyers  were  directed  to  prosecute 'them 
tor  the  seditious  libel,  which,  it  was  pretended,  they 
had  composed  and  uttered. 

The  bishops,  however,  notwithstanding  the  mach 
mations    of  the    court,    were    acquitted;    and    the 
joy  which    the   intelligence  of  this  event  diffused 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  indescribable.    The  army 
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enqamped  on  Hounslow-heath  soon  caught  the  couii. 

phed  he,     but  «o  much  iho  w,„se  lor  them  "    Noth 

f"  ouVthe  h"?'""  "•■  'IJIJ'"'««''  -'"» ''»d  appeared  h 
lavour  the  bishops;  and  he  issued  orders  to  urosecutP 

Int^A^^  .''°",'""'  °^  »*•«  established  church  be  U  re- 
corded, that  only  two  hundred  complied  with  his  edict 

queen  :atj:iiv:r°;;  '1;'  "•^l'""-"  o*-  the  thops.   Se 

<'ous  VhiW     ^"  °^  "nposmgon  the  wofld  a  supposi- 

™d  w^s  afterwL?l''*P"'\^  ''•I*«  "»■"«  o"'™"  . 
tende^*^  '"*"'"<'»  '">"»'"  by  the  title  of  "  the  pre- 

ceM''M?rJ"°„f  p*"  ?™T',r'"'  '■"<'  married  the  prin 

z'  Zt^.^ii"/z'y  p^  rnt'ro&t  °'1'S 

t»te"wWrite«'?2!S?K«'''!.''°"'"?8''  *"  the'pV.tw- 
Dr«h=,L  .„      ?"'ted  the  indignation  of  Jame«.  who 

Kns  of  conl*  ""  °"  the'bnited  States  Many 
LToff«;.S.K  •''"'"''?  *"^  '"■«»'".  «yinff  from  Ena- 
hisi^:ttXZ""  '°  "^"'"!~'«"d  requestJll 

inJ?he'"whT;/*"!h!:''."'^  "^'^ll'-e  the  matter,  and  6nd- 

"ig  me  wftigs,  the  tones,  the   churchmpn    nnH  fn^ 

Yielded  to  ,hf  "^  '^'"""S  "'«''  •'el-ded  sovereign, 
yielded  to  the  very  respectable  anri  «„„,<.,-....  .»J?i:' 

iT auZenVedfh "^  n'"."l'"'«  ^^  "i"-";"  andhrv-inr«cr';i 
ed  cEi    k!'"'  ""'"''  "'^y-  'evied  troops,  ind  rais- 
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"vourable  opportunity  of  embarking  for  England,  whlck 
regarded  him  as  its  sole  protector. 

Louis,  who  had  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  prince, 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  James;  but  the  king 
treated  the  information  with  contempt,  and  refused 
the  assistance  which  the  French  monarch  offered  on 
this  occasion.  At  last,  however,  when  convinced  that 
he  might  soon  expect  a  powerful  invasion  from  Hol- 
land, James  opened  his  eyes,  and  found  himself  on  the 
brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  He  now  began  to  re- 
tract those  fatal  measures  which  had  created  hiui  so 
many  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  but  when  inte. 
licrence  arrived,  that  a  great  'disaster  had  br'  lien  the 
Dutch  fleet,  he  recalled,  for  some  time,  the  conces- 
fiions  which  he  had  made. 

Meanwhile,  a  declaration  from  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  univer- 
sal approbation.  All  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
were  there  enumerated;  and  to  redress  these,  the 
prince  said,  that  he  intended  to  come  over  into  Eng- 
land with  an  ftrmed  force.  ,    ,  t  •  e  ^ 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  he  landed  his  army  safely 
in  Torbay,  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  and,  march- 
ing to  Exeter,  caused  his  declarati  n  to  be  there  pub- 
i/qqi  lisned.  By  degress,  all  England  was  in  com- 
'^  J  motion  ;  and  every  day  showed  some  ettect  ol 
that  universal  combination  into  which  the  nation  had 
entered  against  the  measures  of  the  king ;  but  the 
most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disaffection  ot  the 
army,  all  the  officers  of  which  seemed  disposed  to 
regard  only  the  interests  of  their  country  and  their 
religion.  Lord  Cornbury  <i.wried  over  three  regi- 
ments to  the  prince;  and  f^evc:  I  office -^  .nformed 
Feversham,  the  general,  indi  they  could  not  in  con- 
edience  draw  their  swords  against  the  Dutch.  Even 
lord  Churchill,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  ot 
a  page  id  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the  bounty  of 
the  cro\  ,i,  influenced  by  principle  alone,  deserted  his 
master,  and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  nat- 
ural son  to  the  late  king.  _     ... 

James,  however,  received  a  still  more  iatai  blow  in 
the  defection  of  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  h»s  son- 
in-law.  and  his  daughter  Anne,  who  both  joined  the 
prince'.    When  intelligence  of  this  reached  the  king, 
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Ih0  iiiifiwtunato  ■overeign  bant  into  t««n.  "God 
belp  me,"  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  hii  affony. 
*'my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !'^  Hit  last  acta 
of  authority  were  to  issue  writs  for  a  new  parliament 
and  to  send  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  aa 
commissioners,  to  treat  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  counsel,  by  which 
he  was  prompted  to  desert  the  throne.  Alarmed  by 
the  general  disaffection,  and  impelled  by  his  own  fears 
wad  those  of  others,  James  precipitately  embraced 
the  resolution  of  escaping  into  France :  and,  having 
previously  sent  off  the  queen  and  the  infant  prince, 
he  himself  disappeared  in  the  night-time,  and  hasten- 
ed  to  embark  and  follow  them. 

By  this  rash  act,  the  reins  of  the  government  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  populace  became  masters ;  and 
rising  m  a  tumultuous  manner,  they  destroyed  the 
mass-houses,  and  rifled  the  places  in  which  the  catho- 
lics had  lodged  their  most  valuable  effects.  Jefferies 
the  chancellor,  who  had  disguised  himself,  was  dis- 
covered,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  Feversham 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  kingfs  flight,  than  he  disbanded 
his  troops,  without  either  disarming  or  paying  them. 

ni  the  mean  time,  however,  James  had  been  seized 
at  Feversham,  and  obliged  to  return  to  London,  where 
the  populace,  moved  by  compassion,  or  actuated  by 
loyalty,  received  him  with  shouts  and  acclamation^ 
During  his  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  attention  was 
paid  him  ;  and  desiring  permission  to  retire  to  Rocb* 
ester,  a  town  near  the  sea-coast,  his  request  was  im- 
mediately granted.  He  privately  embarked  on  board  a 
frigate  which  waited  for  him,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Ambletouse,  in  Picardy,  whence  he  hastened  to  St. 
bermain's.  Louis  received  him  with  the  greatest  . 
generosity  and  respect,  a  circumstance  more  honour- 
able to  him  than  his  most  splendid  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  James  j  a  prince  who  posw 
sessed  many  of  the  qualities  which  form  a  good  citi- 
zen, but  whose  bigotrjrand  arbitrary  principles  ren- 
-jsra«  him  odic-UB  ae  a  King,  in  domeiiii ;  life  his  con- 
duct was  irreproachable ;  and  even  while  he  was  sa- 
crificing every  thing  to  the  advancement  of  popeiy, 
his  frugality  of  the  public  money  was  remarkable,  and 
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nis  jealousy  of  tbe  national  honour  c<Miuneiidable.^ 
but  his  invasion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple tarniehed  every  other  virtue,  aad  his  disregard  to 
the  religion  and  constitution  of  his  country  could  not 
be  compensated  by  any  other  qualities.  In  principle, 
he  was  a  despot  and  a  bigot ;  and  his  abdication  of  the 
throne,  and  consequent  exclusion,  have  proved  the 
happiness  of  this  kingdom. 

Thus  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  little  effusion  of 
blood,  effected  the  deliverance  of  England,  and  de- 
tiironed  a  king  poesessed  of  a  formidable  navy  and  a 
numerous  army.  Still  a  more  diificult  task  remained, 
to  obtain  for  himself  that  crown  which  had  fallen  from 
the  head  of  his  father-in-la  .  To  claim  it  by  right  of 
conquest  would  have  been  destructive  to  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  which  he  professed  to  establish  ;  and 
ne  wisely  resolved  to  leave  the  settlement  of  this  im- 
portant affair  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  na- 
tion. 

In  the  convention  which  was  assembled,  it  was  ev- 

IfiRQI  ^**®"*  *^**  ^^®  ^^^^  P*'"'y  chiefly  prevailed,  and 
■  •*  the  commons  sent  up  a  vote  to  the  peers,  '*  That 
king  James  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract between  the  king  and  the  people ;  and  having, 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  vi- 
olated the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself 
out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  throii«  is  thereby  vacant."  This  vote, 
when  carried  to  the  upper  house,  met  with  great  op- 
position ;  and  the  last  clause,  which  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  was  omitted ;  but  the  commons  still 
insisted  on  their  original  vote,  and  s^.me  peers  desert- 
ing to  the  whig  interest,  the  whole  was  passed,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  both  houses. 

During  these  debates,  the  prince  had  maintained  a 
respectful  silence ;  but,  at  length,  he  expressed  his 
sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  He  ob- 
served, that  some  insisted  on  appointing  a  regent,  and 
that  others  we~e  desirous  of  bestowing  the  crown  on 


A.-t-   -A.         il 
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ine  princess  iviary  aiune  }  iiicis,  luuuga  iiu  pruLuuucu 
not  to  interfere  in  their  deliberations,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  the  regent,  nor  would  he  accept  a 
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crown  which  depended  on  the  life  or  will  of  another; 
and,  therefore,  if  they  were  inclined  to  either  of  these 
two  plans  of  settlement,  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  hiw 
power  to  give  them  any  further  assistance. 

The  princess  seconded  the  views  of  her  husband, 
and  the  princess  Anne  agreeing  to  be  postponed  in 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  facilitated  the  public  set- 
tlement. The  principal  parties  being  thus  agreed,  the 
convention  passed  a  bill,  settling  the  Ctown  on  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  the  sole  administra 
tion  to  remain  in  the  prince  5  the  princess  Anne  to 
succeed  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange ;  and  her  issue  after  those  of  the  princess, 
but  before  those  of  the  prince  by  any  other  wife.  Ta 
this  settlement  the  convention  annexed  a  declaration 
of  rights,  in  which  the  powers  of  royal  prerogative 
were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly 
defined,  than  at  any  former  period. 

Soon  after,  similar  resolutions  having  been  passed 
by  the  Scottish  convention,  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed  in  both  kingdoms. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
7%e  Reign  of  William  and  Mary, 

The  revolution,  as  it  is  called,  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  constitution,  which  now  assumed  a  different 
aspect  5  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  danger  of 
16891  f  *^SS®^*^*on,  that,  since  that  period,  the  Brit- 
^  ish  have  enjoyed  a  system  of  government  the 
most  perfect  and  the  most  free  that  was  ever  establish- 
ed in  the  world. 

While,  however,  William  and  Mary  were  thus 
peaceably  established  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
a  very  different  scene  presented  itself  in  Ireland.  The 
catholics  in  that  country  saw  with  reluctance  the 
eirents  which  had  taken  place,  and  testified  their  ad 
herence  to  James. 

The  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  the  lord  deputy,  disffuited 
his  sentiments,  and  aroused  William  with  false  liopet 
of  iubmission,  till  James  should  be  able  to  mip^jr 
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him  with  reinforcements  from  France,  which  he  ear* 
nettly  solicited  by  private  messages. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whigs,  who  were  the  prevail- 
ing party  in  the  state,  determined  that  the  revenue  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king^s  household,  and  the  sup- 
port of  his  dignity,  should  be  granted  from  one  year 
to  another  only,  in  order  that  William,  finding  himself 
constantly  dependent  on  parliament,  might  endeav- 
our to  merit  a  renewal  of  the  grant  by  a  just  and  pop- 
ular government.  The  king,  however,  was  disgusted 
with  these  restraints,  which  he  considered  as  marks 
of  distrust ;  and  the  tories  seized  this  occasion  to  fo- 
ment his  jealousy  against  their  adversaries.  William 
recommended  to  parliament' a  bill  of  indemnity,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  putting  an  end  to  all  con- 
troversies and  distinctions  ;  but  this  was  defeated  for 
some  time  by  the  address  of  the  whigs,  who  were  sen- 
sible that  the  bill  would  open  a  way  to  the  preferment 
of  the  tories.  The  two  parties,  however,  were  now 
so  equally  balanced  in  parliament,  that  the  bill  for 
restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient  rights  passed 
by  one  vote  only,  with  the  rejection  of  two  clauses 
against  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  surren- 
der of  charters. 

The  king  found  himself  so  perplexed  between  two 
factions,  which  he  equally  feared,  that  he^ad  resolved 
to  leave  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands,  and  re- 
tire into  Holland ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  pur- 
pose by  the  marquis  of  Caei  marthen  and  other  noble- 
men whom  he  consulted  j  and  finding  the  tories  more 
compliant,  he  began  to  gratify  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  whigs.  The  latter  were  foiled  or  out-voted  in 
several  favourite  schemes ;  and  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury resented  this  so  highly,  that  he  resigned  his  office 
of  secretary  of  state. 

William  having  wholly  given  himself  up  to  the  pol- 
itics of  the  tories,  was  soon  gratified  with  the  haredi- 
tary  excise  during  life,  and  the  customs  for  four  years. 
The  bill  of  inde::nnity,  so  earnestly  recommended  by 

t.nA  Irinrv    waa  alark  naaaArl    luil-K  i'ViA  Awr<nn*inn  i\P  *\%lm^,m 

— ■^   s-,,,gj    »--•»-  v^t^ir  |,-ta!j»T^^j,   TT2U1S   Ksiu  ^j jt\j \j ^t \,^\^ u  \rs   wii.  i.jr 

persons. 

At  this  period,  the  great  scheme  which  William  had 
projected,  of  a  confederacy  against  France,  began  t« 
take  effect.     The  emperor  negotiated  an  allianco 
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hich  he  ear* 


offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  States-general ;  and 
Spain  and  England  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty.  William,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  confed- 
eracy, found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  English  to 
undertake  a  war  against  their  ancient  rivals ;  and  the 
commons  unanimously  resolved,  that  in  case  his  majes- 
ty should  think  fit  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  F'rance, 
they  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vig- 
our. This  was  very  agreeable  to  the  king  j  and  war 
was  immediately  declared  against  the  French  monarch. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  long  rendered  himself  the  ter- 
ror and  the  scourge  of  Europe,  was  not  dejected  by 
this  confederacy  against  him.  He  supplied  James 
with  a  considerable  fleet. for  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
and  the  ex-prince,  with  about  twelve  hundred  British 
subjects,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
officers,  landed  at  Kinsale,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1689. 
The  earl  of  Tyrconnel  had  assembled  an  army  of  thir- 
ty thousand  foot,  and  eight  thousand  horse,  for  the 
service  of  his  master}  and  the  whole  kingdom,  except 
the  city  of  Londonderry,  received  James  with  sub- 
mission. 

Finding  his  affairs  in  England  in  a  desperate  state, 
and  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  those  in  whom  he 
had  confided,  William  determined  to  pass  over  into 
that  island  in  person.  A  general  engagement  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  the  Irish 
ifioni  ^®'®  entirely  defeated ;  and  James  retired  to 
loyuj  j)ubiij|,  whence  he  fled  a  second  time  into 
France :  but  the  hopes  and  the  spirits  of  his  party 
were  not  yet  vanquished. 

A  French  fleet  being  discovered  off  Plymouth,  the 
earl  of  Torrington,  the  English  admiral,  reinforced 
with  a  Dutch  squadron,  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy,  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  sail 
up  the  channel.  After  the  hostile  fleets  had  continu- 
ed in  sight  of  each  other  for  five  days,  lord  Torring- 
ton bore  down  upon  the  enemy  off  Beachey  Head  ;  and 
an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  ibe  English  were  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  own  ships,  and 
of  six  vessels  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  A  camp  wa« 
immediately  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay, 
where  the  French  seemed  to  threaten  a  descent ;  but 
their  fleet,  after  setting  fire  to  the  small  village  of 
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^ect.    This,  however,  only  increase/the  miserv  nf 

-1  *at  unhappy  country,  which  suffered  fromrthL/ 

/toe.  5  but,  at  length,  the  French  forces  eiila?ke/fo; 

/   S-TTcT""'^^/"'^  William,  having  conetftuted 

\  ?f  T«I''  ^^''"7,''"/  T*"""*'  Coningsby  fords  fuet"ces 

^  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  command  of  theTrrv  JLift 

count  de  Solmes  and  baron  de  Ginkle   retZer  ,^ 

England  with  prince  George  of  Denmark         "'"  '" 

JNext  year  the  Irish  rebels  were  entirely  reduced 

'^9']  !S^,L'=»P""'''?'°°,«'«»«'=«<=»ted,  extending  to 
all.  the  places  in  that  k  ngdom  which  had  tint 
yet  "".bmitted  By  it  the  catholiL  were  restoredTo 
?„l,rK  '"!*''*?.""''  R""'«ges  as  they  had  enfoyed 
m^f^j^^r'*'  "•  5/;^  '"«'»«  thousani  of  theXter- 

S^elt'sTFlal'*"""'  '^"^  ""»^«'»  '»  ^-P"« 

Fr^-fh  T"''"^''  f  Iceland  being  thus  effected,  the 
itaenceof''lvIfr°'''*'*  I,'"  i"?***  England  during  Ke 
aosence  of  William,  who  had  sailed  for  Holland    in 

w1"  LoSiH:';  '^S  ""'^^V'^^  "f '•■«  ^and  con?eder" 
«cy.    Louis  seemed  warmly  engaged  in  the  interest 

of  James  J  and  the  Jacobites*  in  fiigland  were  assur 

ed  ttat  their  lawful  sovereign  woullrevisTt  his  Brit' 

Kb  dominionrat  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men 

Accordingly,  a  considerable  body  of  French  forces 

OierlSSSLh  t7r'"L^  »"''  ^cou  i^sembird^betee,; 
Cherbourgh  and  La  Hogue,  commanded  by  James  in 
person;  while  a  French  fleet,  of  sixty-three  shTos  of 
the  line,  under  admird  Tourville,  was  appointed  to 
convoy  the  troops     Admiral  Rus'sel,  wit^a  fleet  of 

."de?frSs''iErfi  "".?^""'  English 'and  Dutch  be 
siaes  trigates  and  fire-ships,  set  sail  for  the  coast  of' 

met"off  r  ,°h''"'  ''*  f  ¥'y'  '"92,  the  hostile  fleet, 
met  off  La  Hogue ;  and  after  a  bloody  contest  of  n.." 

•y  i.weiV8  Hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  if"  ft« 
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English.  The  French  lost  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  5 
and  this  defeat  reduced  James  to  the  greatest  de- 
Bpondence;»  and  overwhelmed  his  friends  in  England 
with  despair. 

The  war,  however,  was  continued  on  the  continent 
for  some  years,  with  various  success:  but  at  last  it 
16971  ^^®  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Rhyswick,  with 
■'  no  advantage  to  England  beyond  honour  and  in- 
dependence, and  with  the  burden  of  a  national  debt 
which  has  since  increased  to  an  enormous  amount. 

The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  produced  a  general 
ferment  in  the  nation :  and  the  king  was  extremely 
mortified,  whan  the  commons  voted,  that  the  number 
of  standing  forces  should  be* reduced  to  ten  thousand. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  advised  the  unpopu^ 
lar  measure  of  a  standing  army,  dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  the  commons,  resigned  his  oflice. 

William  at  this  time  revolved  in  his  mind  the  set- 
tling of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
would  shortly  be  vacated  by  the  death  of  Charles  II. ; 
and  he,  therefore,  directed  that  sixteen  thousand  men 
should  be  retained  in  the  service.  When  the  new 
parliament  met,  the  commons  were  so  irritated  at  the 
king's  presuming  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of 
troops  than  their  predecessors  had  voted,  that  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  army  in  England  and 
Wales  should  be  disbanded  by  a  fixed  day,  with  the 
exce]3tion  of  seven  thousand  men,  who  were  judged 
sufficient  for  guards  and  garrisons. 

William  was  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his 
ministers  and  the  parliament;  but  when  the  bill  was 
ready  for  the  royal  assent,  he  went  to  the  house  of 
peers ;  and  having  sent  for  the  commons,  he  told 
them,  that  though  he  considered  himself  unkindly 
treated,  in  being  deprived  of  his  Dutch  guards,  yet  as 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  nation,  than  a  dis- 
trust between  him  and  the  parliament,  he  had  come 
to  pass  the  bill,  according  to  their  desire. 

The  opening  of  anew  parliament  promised  more 
i-Ton  cordiality,  and  the  commons  in  an  address  da- 
**"*■*  sired  his  majesty  to  enter  into  such  negotia* 
tions  with  the  States-General,  and  other  potentates,  as 
might  most  efiectually  conduce  to  the  mutual  safety 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  wer 
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•f  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  They 
also  settled  the  succession,  in  case  the  princess  Anne 
should  die  without  issue,  on  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and 
her  heirs,  being  protestants. 

The  treaty  of  partition,  however,  into  which  Wil- 
liam had  entered  with  the  court  of  France,  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  Spanish  dominions,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  gave  great  offence.  Among  the 
competitors  for  that  crown,  the  dauphin,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  king  of  Spain's  daughter,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  possess  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  ;  and  other  allot- 
ments were  made,  which  tended  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  one  person  succeeding  to  too  extensive  dominions. 
In  order  to  frustrate  the  objects  of  the  confederacy, 
the  king  of  Spain  by  will  nominated  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  heir  to  all  his  domin- 
ions J  by  which  means  he  aetached  the  French  mon- 
arch from  the  union  he  had  formed. 

The  parliament,  in  order  to  evince  their  resent- 
ment at  the  clandestine  treaty  of  partition,  ordered  an 
impeachment  of  lord  Somers,  the  earl  of  Orford,  and 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  but  the  commons  not  appearing  to 

f prosecute,  the  three  lords  were  acquitted  j  and  Wil- 
iam,  encouraged  by  a  petition  from  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  emperor  and  the  States-General, 
the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the  recovery  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  a  barrier  for  Holland,  and 
of  Milan  for  the  emperor. 

King  James  expired  at  St.  Germain's,  and  was  in- 
terred, at  his  own  request,  in  the  church  of  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictines  in  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solem- 
nity. Before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the  French 
monarch,  who  declared  that  he  would  acknowledge  his 
son  as  king  of  England.  Accordingly,  when  James 
died,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England,  and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of 
Versailles. 

In  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  William  enlarged 
on  this  indignity  offered  to  the  nation  by  the  French 
king;  and  explained  the  dangers  to  which  England 
waa  exposed  by  that  monarch  placing  his  grandson  on 
the  throne  of  Spain.  In  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
tlM  commons  voted  that  no  peace  should  be  conclu  • 
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died  with  France,  till  reparation  should  be  made  to  th« 
king  and  nation,  for  owning  and  declaring  the  pretend 
ed  prince  of  Wales,  king  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Thev  also  voted  a  large  supply  5  and  they 
agreed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  land  forces,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  should  be  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  that  forty  thousand  seamen  should  be 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  health  of  William  had  been  declining  for  some 
time:  but  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  inroads 
whicn  he  felt  were  making  in  his  constitution,  in  or- 
der that  the  allies  might  not  be  discouraged  from  en- 
gaging in  a  confederacy  of  which  he  was  considered 
the  chief.  In  riding  to  Hampton  court  from  Kensing- 
ton, his  collar-bone  was  broken  by  a  fall  from  his 
170"^!  ^^^^^  j  *"^  ^^^^^  hastened  his  dissolution.    He 

"'^J  expired  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  of  a  fever 
and  asthma,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  His 
amiable  consort,  Mary,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
small-pox  a  few  years  before. 

William  III.  was  in  his  person  small  and  slender. 
He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  ^ave 
aspect.  His  genius  was  penetrating,  and  his  judg- 
ment sound ;  but  in  his  manners  he  was  distant,  and 
better  qualified  to  gain  respect  than  love.  He  was 
religious,  temperate,  just,  and  sincere.  England,  in 
some  respects,  gained  very  much  by  the  revolution, 
while  in  others,  it  was  a  severe  sufferer.  The  system 
of  borrowing  money  on  remote  funds,  which  begaii 
in  this  reign,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  perni- 
cious consequences  ;  and  a  standing  army,  which  was 
first  sanctioned  by  parliament  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam, now  seems  interwoven  with  the  constitution  5 
but  when  we  consider  the  noble  stand  which  William 
made  for  the  freedom  of  Europe,  against  the  ambi- 
tious projects  and  dangerous  influence  of  France,  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  he  possessed  qualities  of  the 
first  order,  which  entitle  him  to  the  applause  and  re- 
spect of  mankind. 

In  1694^  the  bank  of  England^  and  the  salt  and 
ttamp-offices,  were  established. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Reign  qf  Queen  Anne : 

Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  the  eldest  surviving 
17023  daughter  of  James  the  Second;  ascended  the 
^  throne  on  the  death  of  William,  with  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  all  parties.  She  was  now  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  by  her  husband, 
George,  prince  of  Denmark,  had  a  numerous  offspring, 
all  of  which  died  in  infancy,  except  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  after  giving  promises  of  future  worth, 
was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  existence  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 

Anne  had  received  great  mortifications  in  the  late 
reign }  but  she  conducted  herself  with  so  much  dis- 
cretion, that  little  or  no  pretence  for  censure  or  re 
sentment  could  be  alleged.  The  facility  of  her  dis 
position,  however,  rendered  her  the  dupe  of  interested 
and  artful  dependents  5  and  it  was  owing  to  this,  that 
a  serious  misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between 
her  and  the  late  king  and  queen,  which  continued  till 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Anne  had  been  taught  to 
consider  the  tories  as  friends  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  true  sons  of  the  church ;  and  they  had  always 
professed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  her  person  and 
interest. 

The  death  of  William  excited  the  greatest  conster- 
nation  throughout  Holland;  but  the  anxiety  of  the 
States-General  was  relieved,  by  the  arrival  of  the  earl 
of  Marlborough,  who  assured  them  that  her  majesty 
would  adhere  to  all  the  stipulations  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  late  king. 

In  her  first  speech  to  parliament,  Anne  made  the 
most  conciliatory  declarations  of  her  views  and  prin 
ciples  3  and  in  return,  they  settled  on  her,  during  life, 
the  same  revenue  as  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  late 
king.  When  the  bill,  received  the  royal  assent,  th^ 
queen  assured  them,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  this  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  public  service 
01  the  year. 

When  the  subject  of  the  intended  war  was  debated 
m  the  queen's  privy-counsel,  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
maternal  uncle  to  the  queen,  proposed  that  the  Eng< 
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.iih  abould  act  only  as  auxiliaries,  and  that  the  chief 
Durden  of  the  war  should  be  borne  by  the  continental 
allies^  who  had  most  to  fear  from  the  power  of  France; 
but  the  earl  of  Marlborough  observed,  that  France 
could  never  be  reduced  within  due  limits  unless  the 
English  entered  as  principals  in  the  quarrel.  The 
opinion  of  Marlborough  prevailed ;  and  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  her  majesty's  forces,  to  be 
employed  inconj-mction  with  the  troops  of  the  allies. 

The  Dutch  too,  lo  whom  the  earl  had  been  sent 
ambassador-extraordinary,  gave  him  the  same  appoint- 
ment over  their  forces  ;  and  the  allies  having  promis- 
ed to  furnish  their  quotas  of  troops,  every  thing  was 
concerted  for  commencing  the  war,  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  which,  as  far  as  concerned  England,  was  to  put 
the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  to  procure  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men, 

17021  ^°°^  ^®^^  ^"  '^®  month  of  July,  and  obliged 
■•  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  to  retire  before  the  allied  troops,  and  to 
leave  Spanish  Guelderland  exposed.  The  town  and 
fcastle  of  Werk  surrendered ;  Venlo  capitulated  ;  and 
Ruremonde  was  reduced  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
Boufflers,  whom  Burgundy  had  left  in  the  commaand, 
confounded  at  the  rapidity  of  Marlborough's  success, 
retired  towards  Liege ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  the 
confederates,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Brabant  5 
and  Marlborough  took  that  city  by  assault,  in  which 
the  allies  found  considerable  public  booty. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  under  the  command  of  sir  George  Rooke, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Cadiz,  captured  the 
Spanish  galleons  at  Vigo,  with  riches  to  the  amount 
of  seven  million  pieces  of  eight. 

Marlborough,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November,  received  the  thanks  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  his  great  and  signal  services,  which 
were  so  acceptable  to  the  queen,  that  she  created  him 
a  duke,  and  complimented  him  with  a  grant  of  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  post-office. 
About  the  same  time,  the  parliament  settled  the  year- 
ly sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  on  George 
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prince  of  Denmark,  the  queen's  consort,  in  caie  h« 
•kould  8urvi?e  her. 

In  the  next  campaign;  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  be- 
17031  *"^  unable  to  provoice  marshal  ViUeroy  to  haz* 
-'  ard  a  battle,  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  capture  of  Bonne,  Huy,  Limburgh,  and  Guel- 
dres.  The  duke  was  restricted  in  his  enterprises 
by  the  deputies  of  the  States-General,  who  began  to 
be  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Louvestein  fac- 
tion. 

In  the  beginning  of  next  year,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
17041  ^^^^^  assembled  his  army  at  Maestricht ;  and 
•^  having  concerted  the  plan  of  operations  with 
the  States,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.  After 
efFectinga  iunction  with  prince  Eugene  and  the  im- 
perialists, the  allied  army,  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
attacked  the  Bavarians  in  their  intrenchments  at  Don- 
avert :  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  enemy,  who  left  six  thousand  men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  joined  by  marshal 
Tallard,  crossed  the  Danube.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  prince  Eugene  found  the  enemy  advanta- 
geously posted  upon  a  hill  near  Hochstadt,  their  right 
being  covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutzingem,  and  their 
front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and 
the  bottom  niarshy.  Notwithstanding  these  difficul- 
ties, the  generals  resolved  to  attack  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  whose  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
men.  Marshal  Tallard  commanded  on  the  right,  and 
threw  twenty-seven  battalions,  with  twelve  squad- 
rons, into  the  village  of  Blenheim,  where  he  supposed 
the  allies  would  make  their  chief  effort ;  their  left 
was  conducted  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by 
Marsin,  a  French  general  of  experience.. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  taking  advantage  of  the 
injudicious  arrangement  of  his  opponent,  ordered  the 
villages  to  be  attacked  by  his  infantry,  and  with  his 
horse  in  person  fell  on  the  French  cavalry,  command- 
ed bv  marshal  Tallard.  Aftpr  Rrtvprnl  o.harcraa  tha 
French  horse  were  totally  subdued,  and  driven  into 
the  Danube,  where  most  of  them  perished  ;  and  ten 
battalions  of  foot  were  at  the  same  time  charged  on 
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•II  tides,  and  cut  to  pieceB.  The  elector  of  Bavaria 
made  a  resolute  defence  against  prince  Eugene,  but,  at 
length,  was  obliged  to  give  way.  The  confederates 
being  now  masters  of  the  field,  surrounded  the  village 
of  Blenheim ;  and  the  twenty-seven  battalions  and 
twelve  squadrons,  despairing  of  forcing  their  wav 
through  the  allies,  surrendered  themselves  prisoner's 
of  war. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  Ten  thousand 
French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  the  greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons  of  horse 
perished  in  the  Danube  j  and  thirteen  thousand  were 
made  prisoners ;  and  the  enemy  lost  their  camp  equip- 
age, baggage,  and  artillery.  Marshal  Tallard  was  ta- 
ken prisoner.  The  allies  concluded  the  campaign, 
with  the  capture  of  Landau  and  Trierbach. 

Sir  George  Rooke,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  squad- 
;on  to  Barcelona,  made  a  sudden  and  successful  at- 
tack on  Gibraltar,  and  took  possession  of  that  impor- 
tant fortress,  which  has  ever  since  belonged  to  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  campaign  of  1705,  the  object  of  the  duke  of 
Mnrlborough  was  to  penetrate  to  France  by  the  Mo- 
selle J  but  his  operations  were  ill-seconded  by  prince 
Louis  of  Baden,  who  was  suspected  of  treachery,  or 
who  was  actuated  by  envy  of  the  duke's  military  rep- 
utation. In  the  mean  time,  the  French  invested  and 
look  Huy,  and  besieged  Liege ;  but  Marlborough  re- 
turning into  the  Netherlands,  retook  Huy,  and  obliged 
the  French  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  Liege. 
The  English  general,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  achiev- 
ing some  action  of  importance,  attacked  the  enemy  in 
their  lines,  defeated  the  Bavarian  cavalry  with  great 
slaughter,  and  obliged  the  infantry  also  to  give  way. 

Meanwhile,  an  English  fleet,  with  five  thousand 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rough and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  being  joined  by  a 
Dutch  squadron  at  Lisbon,  and  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  horse  from  the  earl  of  Galway's  army  in  Portugal, 
having  taken  the  archduke  C>harlos  on  board,  directed 
its  course  to  Catalonia.  The  troops  were  disembark- 
ed at  Barcelona,  and  Charles  landed  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  countless  multitude,  who  threw  them- 
selves  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  **  Long  live  the  king  !" 
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Barcelona  was  compelled  to  capitulate ;  and  the  vthoU 
province  of  Catalonia  declared  for  Charles,  who  now 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  and  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  the  heart  of  that  country. 

Villeroy,  having  received  orders  to  act  on  the  oflfen- 
17061  ^^^^'  passed  the  Doyle,  advanced  to  Tirleniont, 
-•  and  from  thence  toKamilies,  where  he  met  the 
united  army  of  the  allies.  Both  sides  prepared  for 
battle.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  lieuten- 
ant-general  Schultz,  with  twelve  battalions,  and  tweii- 
ty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  attack  the  village  of  Ramilies 
which  was  strongly  fortified  with  artillery.  ' 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  speedily  driven 
from  the  field  j  and  the  confederates  obtainedf  a  com- 
plete victory.  About  eight  thousand  French  and  Ba- 
vanans  were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  allies  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  baggage  and  artillery,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  colours  or  standards,  six  hundred 
officers,  and  six  thousand  private  soldiers. 

The  entire  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  almost  all 
Spanish  Flanders,  was  the  immediate  result  of  the 
battle  of  Ramilies.  Louvaine,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges,  submitted  without  resis- 
tance ;  Ostend  was  obliged  to  capitulate  j  and  the  cap- 
tures of  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth,  speedily  fol- 
lowed.  ^         "^ 

In  Spain,  the  French  were  also  unsuccessful :  and 
king  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Barcelo- 
na. The  earl  of  Galway,  advancing  into  Estremadara, 
took  Alcantara,  and  marched  to  Madrid,  which  the 
English  and  Portuguese  entered  without  resistance. 

In  Italy,  the  French  were  defeated  by  prince  Eu- 
gene,  at  Turin,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  his 
capital  in  triumph.  The  duke  of  Orleans  retreated  in- 
to Dauphine  ;  while  the  French  garrisons  were  expel- 
led from  every  place  they  occupied  in  Piedmont  and 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Cremona,  Valenza,  and 
the  castle  of  Milan,  which  were  blockaded  by  the 
confederates. 

In  return  for  the  great  services  which  he  had  ren- 

nPTAfl   Vila   nt\i\nfir\T        ♦Vio     r%n,n^»w^  ^^~.     !_ -I  J »    _ 

„.,  ,.,.j.  .^,,^51111  J,    t.ii%j   T^v/iiiiiiuiiD,  iii   an   iiuurcBB,  ue- 

sought  her  majesty  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  noble  ac- 
tions might  De  perpetuated.     The  queen  informed 
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them  by  a  meBsage,  that  she  intended  to  grant  to  the 
duke,  and  his  heirs,  the  interest  of  the  crown  in  the 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  and  the  hundred  of 
Wootton  J  and  she  desired  the  assistance  of  the  house, 
in  clearing  from  incumbrance  the  lieutenancy  and 
rangership  of  the  park,  with  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  manor  and  hundred,  which  had  already  been  alien- 
ated for  two  lives.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  and  passed,  enabling  the  queen  to  bestow  the  afore- 
said honour  and  manor  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  heirs  j  and  her  majesty  was  desired  to  advance 
the  money  for  clearing  the  incumbrances.  The  queen* 
not  only  complied  with  this  address,  but  likewise  or- 
dered the  comptroller  of  her  works  to  build  on  Wood- 
stock-park, the  magnificent  palace  or  castle  of  Blen- 
heim, as  a  monument  of  the  signal  victory  obtained 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  near  the  village  of  that 
name. 

Previously  to  this,  the  queen,  with  the  concurrence 
of  parliament,  had  alienated  that  branch  of  the  reve- 
nue which  arose  from  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  paid 
by  the  clergy,  and  vested  it  in  trustees  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings.  At  the  same  time,  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  repealed,  so  far  as  to  allow 
all  persons  to  bestow  by  will,  or  grant  by  deed,  what 
th^  should  think  fit  for  the  increase  of  benefices. 

The  union  betwe<^n  England  and  Scotland,  which' 
was  effected  about  this  time,  was  an  event  more  glori- 
ous and  beneficial  than  the  most  splendid  success  of 
the  British  arms.  This  measure,  however,  imperi- 
ously ur^ed  by  wisdom,  was  violently  opposed  by  pop- 
ular prejudice  in  Scotland  j  but,  at  length,  the  two 
kingdoms  were  united  under  one  legislature,  and  one 
17071  pov.^rnment ;  and  the  union,  though  unpromising 
■•  in  its  origin,  has  been  productive  of  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  both  kingdoms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis,  whose  pride  had  been 
greatly  humbled  by  the  victories  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the   exertions  of  the  English,  offered 

and  Sicily,  should  be  given  to  the  archduke  j  that  a 
barrier  in  the  Netherlands  siiould  be  allowed  to  the 
Dutch  J  and  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  indem- 
nified for  the  ravages  committed  in  his  dominion*, 
vol.  n.  9  I 
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In  return  for  these  concessions,  he  demanded  the  qui- 
ti  possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  Indies  to  nil 
gfrandson,  Philip  V.,  and  the  restitution  of  Bavaria  to 
Its  native  prince. 

These  offers,  however,  were  rejected,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  this  time  so 
high  in  the  nation,  that  both  houses  of  parliament  re- 
newed their  thanks  to  him,  passed  a  bill  to  perpetuate 
his  titlen  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male  line,  and 
readily  voted  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  grace^s  abilities  and  in- 
fluence, he  could  not  escape  the  envy  which  too  fre- 
quently attends  on  transcendant  talents  and  uninter- 
rupted success.     Mrs.  Masham,  a  distant  relation  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had,  from  this  con- 
.  nexion,  obtained  the  office  of  woman  of  the  bed-cham- 
J  ber,  succeeded  to  that  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
I   her  sovereign,  which  the  duchess  had  long  maintained. 
/   This  favourite  was  more  obliging  than  her  benefac- 
C  tress,  who  had  frequently  opposed  the  wishes  of  the 
^queen  3  and  in  political  intrigues,  she  acted  as  auxiliary 
to  Mr.  Robert  Harley,  who  had  been  appointed  secre 
tary  of  state,  and  who  determined  to  destroy  the  cred- 
it of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin.    His  intention  was  to  unite  the  tories  under  his 
own  auspices,  and  expel  the  whigs  from  the  adminis- 
tration ',  and,  in  this  scheme,  he  was  assisted  by  Henry 
St.  John,  afterwards  lord  Bolingbroke,  a  man  of  ele- 
gant taste  and  an  aspiring  mind,  whose  talents,  how- 
ever, were  rather  specious  than  profound,  and  whose 
principles  were  loose  and  unsettled. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 

I»hin,  apprized  of  the  secret  intrigues  which  Mr.  Har- 
ey  carried  on  with  Mrs.  Masham,  informed  the  queen, 
that  they  could  serve  her  no  loiiger,  if  that  minister 
were  continued  in  his  office  of  secretary.  The  queen 
endeavoured  to  appease  their  resentment,  but  in  vain; 
and  she  wan  obliged  to  remove  Mr.  Harley  from  his 
office :  but  her  majesty  was  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  duU^  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  from 
whom  she  withdrew  her  confidence. 

At  this  period,  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  a 
threatened  invasion  from  France,  in  favour  of  the 
Preteinier;  or  the  chevalier  St,  George,  as  he  was 
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called.  The  queen  communicated  to  the  commons  the 
»dvice  which  she  had  received  of  the  destination  of 
the  French  armament :  and  both  houses  immediately^ 
joined  in  a  loyal  and  affectionate  address  on  this  occa-. 
flion :  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended ;  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors  and 
rebels ;  and  a  bill  was  passed,  discharging  the  clans 
of  Scotland,  where  it  was  expected  the  Chevalier 
would  land,  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who 
should  arm  against  her  majesty. 

Preparations  for  this  expedition  were  made  at  Dun- 
kirk, where  a  fleet  was  assembled  under  count  Four- 
bin,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  embarked ;  and  this  ar- 
mament, after  leaving  Dunkirk,  directed  its  course  for 
Scotland.  Sir  George  Byng,  who  had  received  advice 
of  its  departure  from  the  coast  of  France,  pursued  thte 
enemy  with  an  English  squadron  so  closely,  that  both 
fleets  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  almost  at  the  same 
time ;  when  the  French  commander,  despairing  of 
saccess,  and  unwilling  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle, 
took  advantage  of  a  land-breeze,  and  sailed  away. 
The  Pretender  desired  to  be  set  on  shore  at  Inver- 
ness ;  but  this  being  found  impracticable,  the  Chevalier 
and  his  general  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  usual  success, 
17081  *^®^®**®*^  *^®  French  near  Oudenarde.  In  this 
■•  battle,  the  French  had  about  three  thousand 
men  killed  in  the  field,  and  seven  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  After  obtaining  this  victory,  the  allies  in- 
vested Lisle,  the  strongest  place  in  Flanders,  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  French  barrier.  Prince  Eugene  com- 
manded, and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  covered  and 
sustained  the  sieffe.  The  garrison  was  numerous,  and 
was  commanded  by  a  marshal  of  France  5  but  nothing 
could  resist  bravery  and  skill  united.  The  enemy 
assembled  all  their  forces,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  place,  but  were  only  spectators  to  its  fifll.  Tha 
duke  obliged  the  elector  of  Bmanttf  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Brussels  3  and  retook  Ghent  and  Burges,  which  had 
if^^si  iusi  uy  ireacnery. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  of  thit  yew,  died 
George  nrince  of  Denmark,  a  personage  who  poseeie- 
ed  all  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  eoniort,  but  who, 
Wai  devoid  of  gteat  taletm  and  ambitioii*    At  hie 
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death,  ttio  earl  of  Pembroke  was  created  lord-high- 
admiral,  the  earl  of  Wharton  was  promoted  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  lord  Somers  appointed 
president  of  the  council.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  whig  noblemen,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  continued  to  decline  in  his  credit  with 
the  queen,  who  privately  consulted,  and  placed  her 
chief  con^dence  in  Mr.  Harley,  though  the  latter 
held  no  ostensible  situation  in  the  administration. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  making  himself 
master  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Exilles^  La  Pe- 
rouse,  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  and  Fenestrells,  had 
not  only  secured  a  barrier  to  his  own  frontiers,  but 
opened  a  way  into  the  French  provinces  on  the  side 
of  Dauphin^ ;  while  the  possession  of  Lisle  exposed 
that  monarchy  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands. 

During  this  campaign,  major-general  Stanhope,  with 
three  thousand  men^  having  landed  on  the  island  of 
Minorca,  took  fort  St.  Philip  in  three  days ;  and  the 
garrison  of  fort  Fornelles  having  surrendered  them- 
selves  prisoners  to  admiral  sir  John  Leake,  the  whole 
island  submitted  to  the  English  government. 

By  this  time  the  pride  of  Louis  was  humbled,  and 
he  onco  more  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Dutch ; 
but  the  States  immediately  communicated  his  propo- 
sais  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London ;  and  the 
€mperor  appointed  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Great 
Britain  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries.  The  allies,  however,  rendered  in- 
solent by  conquest,  made  demands  which  were  con- 
*  sidered  extravagant  by  the  French  monarch,  who,  gath- 
ering resolution  from  despair,  published  them  and  his 
own  concessions ;  and  the  people,  animated  with  the 
desire  of  defending  their  king  and  country,  displayed 
extraordinary  efforts  in  preparing  to  resist  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  the  enemy. 

The  allies  on  their  side,  were  equally  active.  Marl- 
borough and  prince  Eugene  proceeded  to  Flanders ; 
and  the  alliea  army  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Lisle, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men, 
Tourney  soon  fell,  and  the  siege  of  Mons  was  formed. 
The  French  army,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
17091  ^^^°^y  thousand  men,  were  posted  in  the  neigh* 
*'^^J  bourhood  of  Malplaquet.    In  the  night  of  m 
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tenth  of  September,  the  two  armies  arrayed  them- 
BBlves  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  one  of  the  most  furious  contests  that 
had  taken  place  in  this  war  commenced.  The  battle 
was  mamtamed  with  the  most  determined  courage  on 
both  sides.  The  French  fought  with  an  obstinacy 
bordering  on  despair,  till  seeing  their  lines  forced,  and 
their  general  dangerously  wounded,  they  retreated  in 
good  order,  and  took  post  between  Quesnoy  and  Va- 
lenciennes.  The  field  of  battle  was  abandoned  to  the 
confederates,  with  about  forty  colours  and  standards 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  number  of  prisoners; 
but  it  was  the  dearest  victory  the  allies  had  ever  pur- 
chased. About  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops 
were  killed  in  the  engagement,  while  the  enemy  did 
not  lose  half  that  number.  The  battle  of  M alplaquet, 
however,  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Mens ;  and 
this  achievement  terminated  the  campaign.  Some 
attempts  at  negotiation  were  again  made  by  Louis : 
but  in  proportion  to  his  concessions,  the  allies  rose  in 
their  demands. 

During  this  campaign  the  military  operations  in    , 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  unfavourable  to  the  allies. 
The  castle  of  Alicant,  garrisoned  by  two  English  regi- 
ments, had  been  besieged  during  a  whole  winter.    At 
length,  the  commander  of  the  besieging  forces  ordei- 
ed  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  was  situated  to  be 
UBderminedj  and  colonel  Syburgh,  the  governor,  was 
informed,  that  it  was  intended  to  spring  the  mine,  if 
he  did  not  surrender  in  twenty-four  hours.    Syburgh  *'^ 
however,  refused  to  comply ;   and  the  rock  being  split 
by  the  explosion,  the  colonel  and  several  officers  were    / 
swallowed  up  in  the  opening,  which  immediately  clos-    / 
ed  upon  them  ^  but,  notwithstanding  this  terrible  acci-  j 
dent,  the  garrison  persisted  in  its  defence,  till  the  ar-/ 
rival  of  general  Stanhope,  who  procured  an  honoura-c 
ble  capitulation.  ^ 

Henry  Sacheverell,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents, 
but  of  a  busy  and  meddling  disposition,  in  a  sermon 

took  occasion  to  inveigh  with  bitterness  against  the 
?*  j"?^'  the  dissenters,  and  the  low  church :  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  declaring 
leiigion  to  be  in  danger,  exhorted  the  people  to  itM 
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up  in  defence  of  the  church.  This  sermon  being 
printed,  was  speedily  dispersed  over  the  kingdom: 
and  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of  the  late  archbishop  of  York, 
complained  of  it  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Sacheverell  was  taken  into  custody 
and  impeached. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  on 
this  extraordinary  trial,  though  neither  the  man  nor 
his  publication  deserved  any  other  than  silent  con- 
tempt. The  trial  continued  for  three  weeks;  and  a 
vast  multitude  attended  Sacheverell  every  day  to  and 
from  Westminster-hall,  praying  for  his  deliverance  as 
if  he  had  been  a  mart3^r. '  The  queen's  sedan  was 
surrounded  by  the  populace,  who  exclaimed,  "*  God 
bless  your  majesty  and  the  church  ;  we  iiope  your  maj 
esty  is  for  Sacheverell."  They  abused  and  insulted 
all  who  would  not  join  in  the  cry  of  '*  the  church  and 
Sacheverell  j"  destroyed  several  meeting-houses,  and 
plundered  the  dwellings  of  eminent  dissenters. 

Sacheverell  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  sev- 
enteen voices ;  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
the  term  of  three  years ;  and  his  sermon  was  ordered 
to  be  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  lord-mayor  and  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  before  whom  it  had  been  deliver- 
ed. The  lenity  of  the  sentence,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  a  dread  of  the  popular  fury,  was 
celebrated  as  a  triumph  over  the  whigs. 

The  French  king,  sensible  that  the  misery  of  his 
17101  P®^P^®  ^^^b  increased  by  the  continuance  of 
^  ^  the  war,  again  made  overtures  for  peace  ;  but 
finding  that  the  allies  would  not  listen  to  reasonable 
or  honouraole  terms,  and  hoping  that  the  approaching 
chance  in  the  English  ministry  might  be  productive 
of  advantage  to  him,  he  resolved  to  await  the  events 
of  another  campaign.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
however,  still  continued  his  successes.  He  took  Dou- 
ay,  Bethunc,  Venant,  and  Aire,  which  opened  a  free 
passage  into  the  heart  of  France.  On  the  Rhine,  the 
cainpaign  produced  no  military  event ;  and,  in  Spain, 
both  parties  were  by  turns  conquerors  and  conquered, 

In  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues  which  bad 
been  formed  against  tho  whig  ministers,  began  to  ap- 
pear. The  trial  of  Sacheverell  had  f  iwited  a  pof>«Ur 
6p)^i^  of  ayeniion  to  those  who  favoured  tho  diMOjkt* 
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trs  3  and  the  queen  expressed  her  attachment  to  the 
tories,  by  mortifying  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose 
interest  was  not  su^cient  to  prevent  the  dismission  of 
iiis^  own  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  from  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state.  Harley  became  sole  min- 
ister, and  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

The  new  ministry,  however,  had  not  yet  determined 
lo  supersede  Marlborough  in  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my. In  the  next  campaign,  prince  Eugene  acted  in 
Germany,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  again  op- 
posed by  Marshal  Villars,  who  had  assembled  a  nu- 
i-^,i  merous  army,  and  which  he  encamped  in  a 
J  strong  position  behind  the  river  Sanset.  Villars 
boasted,  that  the  French  lines  were  impregnable  ;  but 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  entered  these  lines  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  soldier ;  and  he  afterwards  reduc- 
ed the  strong  town  of  Bouchain  in  the  very  sight  of 
ie  French  army,  which  was  superior  to  his  own,  and 
made  the  garrison,  consisting  of  six  thousand  m^n, 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  was  the  last  memorable  military  service  per- 
formed by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  ministers 
took  every  method  which  envy  and  malice  could  sug- 
gest, to  exasperate  the  nation  against  the  duke,  who 
had  supported  so  nobly  the  glory  of  England,  humbled 
the  pride  and  checked  the  ambition  of  France,  secur- 
ed the  liberty  of  Europe,  and,  as  it  were,  chainoJ  vic- 
tory to  his  chariot-wheels.  Of  Marlborough  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  he  never  laid  siege  to  a 
town  which  he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a  baitle  which 
he  did  not  win.  His  understanding  was  as  injurious 
to  France  as  his  military  abilities ;  and  he  was  equally 
famous  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field. 

Such,  however,  is  the  violent  conduct  of  faction, 
that  this  consummate  general  and  statesman  was  ridi- 
culed in  public  libels,  and  reviled  in  private  conversa- 
tion. He  was  represented  as  guilty  of  fraud,  avarice, 
and  extortion,  and  traduced  as  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind. Even  his  courage  was  called  in  question ;  and 
he  was  accused  of  insolence,  ambition,  and  miscon- 
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same  parliament,  which  had  so  oflen  before  voted  him 
thanks  for  the  great  and  important  services  he  had 
performed,  now  determined,  by  a  large  majority,  that 
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•ome  of  his  practices  had  been  unwarrantable  and  ille. 
gal  5  and  on  the  strength  of  these  resolutions,  oriei. 
nating  solely  from  party  motives,  the  queen  dismissed 
Uim  from  all  his  employments,  and  the  command  was 
given  to  the  duke  of  Ormond. 

By  the  death  of  Joseph,  emperor  of  Germany,  his 
brother,  the  archduke  Charles,  became  possessed  of 
all  the  hereditary  states  of  the  empire:  and  soon  after 
being  elected  emperor,  the  object  of  the  war  wascer- 
tainly  changed  5  for  his  accession  to  the  thrones  of 
both  Germany  and  Spain  would  have  effectually  de. 
■troyed  that  balance  of  power,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  eo  much  blood  had  been  spilt. 

A  congress  was,^erefore,  appointed  at  Utreclit- 
and,  after  negotiations  had  been  long  carried  on  at 
that  place,  peace  was  signed,  March  31,  1713.  by  all 
the  belligerent  powers,  except  the  emperor.    By  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  confirm- 
ed  to  Philip;   but  the  Netherlands  and  the  Spanish 
dominions  m  Italy  were  separated  from  that  monarchy. 
Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Milan  were  bestowed  on  the 
emperor;  and  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  was  civen 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  Dutch  had  a  barrier  assign- 
ed  them  against  France  in  the  Netherlands ;  while  all 
that  Great  Britain  gained,  after  so  glorious  a  war,  and 
so  many  splendid  victories,  was  the  demolition  of 
Dunkirk,  and  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 
The  ambition  of  St.  John,  lord  viscount    Boling- 
broke,  would  not  allow  him  to  act  a  subordinate  part 
under  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford;   and  the  former  had  in- 
fimuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Mrs.  Masham 
whom  the  latter  had  displeased.    By  means  of  that 
lady,  Bolingbroke  was  confirmed  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  queen,  while  Oxford  in  proportion  lost  the  fa- 
Tour  of  his  sovereign.    The  queen,  harassed  by  dis- 
cordant  counsels,  and  perceiving  her  constitution  giv- 
ing way,  was  supposed  by  some  to  form  real  designs 
of  securing  the  succession  to  her  brother ;  and  it  was 
strongly  suspected,  that  Bolingbroke  was  attached  to 
the  same^  interest,  and  encouraged  her  majesty  with 
the  most  flattering  hopes  of  success. 

After  the  peace  had  received  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, the  two  rivals,  unrestrained  by  the  tie  of  com- 
mon danger,  gave  a  looso  to  their  mutual  animosity; 
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and  a  very  acrimonious  dialogue  passed,  on  the  27th 
of  July,  between  Mrs.  Masham,  Oxford^  and  Boling- 
broke,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  Ox- 
ford was  deprived  of  his  badge  of  office ;  but  as  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  supplying  his  place,  con 
fusion  and  disorder  ensued  at  court. 

The  fatigje  of  attending  a  long  cabinet-council  heir 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  altercation  which  passed 
between  the  ministers  at  the  board,  so  agitated  and  af- 
fected the  queen's  spirits,  that  she  was  immediately 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  disorder,  which  baffled  all 
the  power  of  medicine.  Her  majesty  continued  in  a 
17141  ^^^^^^^^^  insensibility,  with  short  intervals,  till 
■•  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  her  reign.  • 

Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  well  proportion- 
ed; her  countenance  was  round,  her  features  regular^ 
her  complexion  ruddy,  and  her  hair  a  dark  brown.  In 
domestic  life,  she  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection, 
and  a  tender  mother.  She  wanted,  however,  the  vig- 
our of  mind  requisite  to  preserve  her  independence, 
and  to  free  her  from  the  snares  of  favourites;  but  the 
virtues  of  her  heart  were  never  doubted ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  party  feuds  which  embittered  her  repose, 
and  disturbed  her  reign,  she  was  personally  beloved 
by  her  people.  In  a  word,  though  her  abilities  were 
unequal  to  the  high  station  which  she  filled,  and  her 
attachment  to  favourites  was  injurious  to  her  govern- 
ment and  the  nation,  she  was  a  humane  and  munifi- 
cent sovereign,  and  well  deserved  the  title,  which  her 
subjects  gave  her,  of  "  the  good  queen  Anne." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
The  Reign  of  George  1. 

If  providence  had  granted  a  longer  life  to  fAnne. 
and  the  daring  and  ambitious  St.  Jonn  had  continued 
to  influence  her  councils,  there  seems  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  attempts  would  have  been  made  to  restort 
the  hereditary  line.    Certain  it  ii,  that  the  friends  of 
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the  Pretender  derived  great  hopes  from  the  ministry 
of  Bolingbroke  ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  queen, 
by  destroying  the  expectations  of  the  Jacobites,  put  an 
end  to  their  present  machinations,  and  thus  removed 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  whigs. 

t  Agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  passed  in  the 
17141  '®*8"  ^^  William,  George  I.,  elector  of  Hano- 
•*  ver.  descended  by  his  mother  from  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  was  proclaimed  king  in  due 
form,  the  very  day  of  the  queen's  death,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  three  kingdoms  was  as  universal,  as  if 
no  pretended  claim  existed. 

At  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  tlirone  of  Great 
Britain,  George  was  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
In  about  six  weeks,,  he  landed  at  Greenwich,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  lords  of  the  regency  ;  and,  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  October  following,  he  was  crown- 
ed at  Westminster,  with  the  usual  solemnity. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  both  the  whigs  and  tories 
were  great  at  this  time  j  but  the  new  sovereign  had 
been  prepossessed  against  the  latter ;  and  his  majesty 
effected  an  instantaneous  and  total  change  in  all  im- 
portant offices  under  government.  The  duke  of  Or- 
mond  was  dismissed  from  his  command,  which  the 
king  restored  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  seve- 
,  ral  new  appointments  j  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was 
declared  president  of  the  council ;  the  great-seal  was 
given  to  lord  Cowper ;  the  privy-seal  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton ;  and  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland  to  the  earl 
of  Sunderland.  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Stanhope 
were  appointed  secretaries  of  state  j  Mr.  Pulteney  sec- 
retary at  war ;  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who  had  undertaken 
to  manage  the  house  of  commons,  was  made  paymas- 
ter to  the  army.  The  post  of  secretary  for  Scotland 
was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Montrose  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Argyle  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  that  country.  Thus  the  whigs  obtained  an 
ascendancy  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 

Meanwhile,  the  malcontents  in  England  were  con 
tiderably  increased  by  the  king's  attachment  to  jths 
whigs ;  and  dangerous  tumults  were  raised  in  diser- 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Pretender  took  this 
opportunity  to  transmit  copies  of  a  printed  manifesto 
to  variottt  noblemen  of  the  first  distinction.    In  this 
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declaration,  lie  mentioned  the  good  intentions  of  his 
sister  towards  him,  which  had  been  prevented  by  hef 
death  j  and  observed,  that  his  people  had  proclaimed 
for  their  king  a  foreign  prince,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
hereditary  right,  which  no  act  could  abrosate. 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  lord  Boling- 
broke,  were  impeached,  on  account  of  the  parts  whicn 
they  had  acted  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
Bolingbroke  fled  to  tne  continent,  and  was  followed 
by  Ormond  5  but  though  Oxford,  Prior,  and  some  oth- 
ers, were  taken  into  custody,  they  all  escaped  punish- 
ment. Ormond  and  Bolingbroke,  not  surrendering 
themselves  within  the  time  appointed,  the  house  of 
lords  ordered  their  names  to  be  erased  from  the  list 
of  peers  ;  and  inventories  were  taken  of  their  person- 
al estates.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  ruin  of 
the  noble  family  of  Ormond,  in  the  person  of  a  brave 
and  humane  nobleman,  whose  only  crime  was  obedi> 
ence  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign,  without  feel- 
ing the  greatest  indignation  against  those  who  were 
the  promoters  of  such  iniquitous  proceedings. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  daily  increased  in  England ; 
and  notv/ithstanding  the  proclamations  against  riots, 
several  tumults  were  raised  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  A  trifling  incident  served  to  aug- 
ment the  public  ferment.  The  shirts  allowed  to  the 
first  regiment  of  guards,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  were  so  coarse,  that  the  soldiers  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  wear  them.  Some  of  the 
shirts  were  thrown  into  the  garden  of  the  king's  pal- 
ace, and  into  that  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  a  detachment,  in  marching  through 
the  city,  produced  them  to  the  people,  exclaiming, 
"  These  are  the  Hanover  shirts." 

Tumults  were  raised  in  Staffordshire,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  j  and  the  house  of  commons  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  laws 
might  be  executed  with  vigour  against  rioters.    Thej* 

al^n  nnaciAfl  n  now  ant    Kv  tuVit^K  it-    woo    Aofrtn»A      that 

if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully 
assembled;  should  continue  together  one  hour  aAof 
having  been  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of  peace 
«r  other  oflicer;  and    had  heard   the  prpclamatioi 
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tigainst  riots  read  in  public,  they  should  be  deemcc 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  king  having  informed  both  houses  that  a  rebel- 
lion  had  actually  commenced,  and  that  the  nation  wan 
threatened  with  a  foreign  invasion,  the  parliament  im 
mediately  passed  a  law,  empowering  his  majesty  to 
secure  suspected  persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas 
corpus  act.    About  this  period,  the  royal   assent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  encouraging  loyalty  in  Scotland. 
Jiy  this  law,  the   tenant   who  continued  peaceable 
while  his  lord  took  arms  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
was  invested  with  the  property  of  the  lands  he  rented  \ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  decreed  that  the  lands  possessed 
by  any  person  guilty  of  high-treason  should  revert  to 
the  superior  of  whom  they  were  held ;  and  a  clause 
7^A  1" .  **  ^^^  summoning  all  suspected  persons  to 
nnd  bail  for  their  good  behaviour.     By  virtue  of  this 
clause,  all  the  heads  of  the  jacobite  clans,  and  other  sus- 
pected persons,  were  summoned  to  Edinburgh  5    and 
those  who  neglected  to  appear,  were  declared  rebels, 
i      1  he  disaffected,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  held 
private  consultations  with  the  Jacobites  5  and  the  Chev- 
alier  St.  George  was  assured,  that  the  whole  natioa 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  new  government.    Resolving 
to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition,  the 
Chevalier  applied  to  the  French  king,  who  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  fitting  out  a  small  armament  in 
the  port  of  Havre  ;  but  the  death  of  Louis,  which  hap- 
pened  at  this  time,  was  highly  detrimental  to  his  in- 
terests;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  on  whom  the  regen- 
cy  of  the  kingdom  devolved,  adopted  a  new  system  of 
politics,  and  entered  into  the  strictest  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  partisans  of  the  Pretender,  however,  had  gone 
17151  i?**  ^^^  ^o  recede.  The  earl  of  Mar,  assem- 
^  bling  three  hundred  of  his  vassals,  proclaimed 
the  Chevalier  at  Castletown,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, set  up  his  standard  at  BraB-Mar.  Then  assum- 
ing the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Pretender's 

forces,  he  nnhlinhpH   n  ^Anlaration     AvV.».«:«»    «l 

pie  to  arm  for  their  lawful  sovereign  5  and  this  waa 
followed  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  national  griev- 
ances were  enumerated  and.  aggravated,  and  the  peo. 
pie  promised  redress. 
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Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Argyle  set  out  for  Scot- 
.and,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  North 
Britain ;  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland  set  sail  for  that 
country,  to  raise  his  vassals  in  defence  of  his  J  lego 
sovereign.  Other  heads  of  clans  did  the  same  ;  and 
it  was  soon  evident,  that  the  voice  of  Scotland  was 
far  from  being  general  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 

In  the  North  of  England,  however,  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater  and  Mr.  Foster  took  the  field  with  a  body 
of  horse,  and  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from 
the  borders,  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  in  Warkworth, 
Morpeth,  and  Alnwick.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
on  Newcastle,  they  retired  northwards,  and  being 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  lords  Kenmuir, 
Carnwath,  and  Wintown,  the  insurgents  advanced  to 
Kelso,  where  they  were  joined  by  Markintosh,  who 
had  crossed  the  Forth  with  a  body  of  highlanders. 

A  council  of  war  being  called,  the  rebels  determin- 
ed to  re-enter  England  by  the  western  border.  At 
Brampton,  Foster  opened  his  commission  of  general, 
and  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  They  continued  their 
march  to  Penrith,  where  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  lord 
Lonsdale  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  assembled 
the  posse  comitatus  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  this 
small  army.  From  Penrith,  the  insurgents  proceeded 
by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster  to  Preston,  of 
which  they  took  possession  without  opposition. 

General  Willis  marched  against  the  rebels,  with  six 
regiments  of  horse  and  one  battalion  of  foot,  and  had 
advanced  to  the  bridge  of  Ribble,  before  Foster  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  their  approach.  At  first,  the 
king's  troops  met  with  a  warm  reception,  but  being 
reinforced  next  day  with  three  regiments  of  dragoons, 
under  general  Carpenter,  the  town  was  invested  on  all 
sides.  The  rebels  now  proposed  to  capitulate,  but 
the  jjeneral  refusing  to  treat,  they  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. The  noblemen  and  leaders  were  secured, 
and  sent  prisoners  to  London.  Some  of  them  were 
tried  by  the  martiaHaw  and  executed ;  and  the  com- 
inon  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool, 
till  the  pleasure  of  government  respecting  them  should 
be  known. 

The  very  day  on  which  the  rebels  surrendered  at 
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Preston,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Dumblaine,  betweet 
the  duke  of  Argvle  and  the  earl  of  Mar.    The  duke'i 
army  was  far  inforibr  in  point  of  numbers ;  but  he  ob 
tained  the  advantage,  though  both  sides  claimed  the 
victory. 

In  this  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  Chev- 
alier, embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  landed 
at  Perhead  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  and 
proceeded  to  Fetterosse,  where,  being  joined  by  the 
earls  cf  Mar  and  Mariachal,  and  about  thirty  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  His  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy, 
was  printed  and  circulated  through  all  the  adjacent 
counties ;  and  he  received  addresses  from  the  episco- 
pal clergy,  and  the  laity  of  that  communion  in  Aber- 
deenshire. On  the  fifth  of  January  he  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Dundee  ;  and,  on  the  17th,  he  arrived  at 
171f)1  ^c^"^>  where  he  assumed  all  the  functions  of 
J  royalty,  and  fixed  his  coronation  for  the  23d  of 
the  same  month. 

This  dream  of  royalty,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  a  council,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  of  his  par- 
ty assisted,  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
as  they  were  destitute  of  money,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
the  king's  army.  The  Chevalier,  being  hotly  pursued 
by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  was  glad  to  embark  on  board  a 
French  vessel  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose, 
from  whence  he  sailed  to  France,  accompanied  by 
Mar,  Melfort,  Drummond,  Bulkley,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction.  * 

The  rebellion  being  thus  suppressed,  the  commons 
impeached  the  nobility  who  had  been  engaged  in  this 
afiTair ;  but  of  them  the  earl  uf  Derwentwater  and  lord 
Kenmuir  alone  suffered  death ;  and  few  of  the  lower 
ranks  were  executed  in  comparison  with  the  number 
found  guilty.  About  one  thousand,  who  submitted  to 
the  king's  mercy,  petitioned  for  transportation,  and 
were  sent  to  America. 

The  ministry,  sensible  of  the  unpopularity  of  their 
measures,  and  fearing  the  effects  of  a  new  parliament^ 
determined  ta  repe^  the  triennial  act,  and  by  a  new 
I71fii  '^^  ^^  extend  the  term  of  parliaments  to  seven 
"'"J  years     Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April,  tbf 
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duke  of  Devonshire  brought  a  bill  into  the  home  of 
lorda  for  enlarging  the  continuance  of  parliaments, 
which  was  supported  by  all  the  whig  party ;  and  though 
it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  earls  of  Nottingham, 
Abingdon,  and  Paulet,  it  passed  by  a  great  majority  ^ 
and,  in  the  lower  house,  it  met  with  the  same  successj 
The  Spanish  king  having  taken  Sardinia,  and  invad- 
ed Sicily,  Great  Britain,  France,  Hblland,  and  the 
emperor,  formed  a  quadruple  alliance  against  his  cath- 
olic majesty.  Bremen,  and  Verdun,  which  had  beer> 
purchased  with  the  money  of  England,  were  secured 
to  Hanover,  contrary  to  the  act  of  settlement  in  the 
reign  of  king  William.  Admiral  sir  George  Byng  sail- 
ed,  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  he  met  with, 
17181  ?^  ^^^^  Passaro,  on  the  southeast  point  of  Sic- 
■*  ily,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-sev- 
en sail.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  sir  George 
took  or  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  hostile  ar- 
mament. 

The  Spaniards  now  formed  a  scheme  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  and  sent  a  squadron,  with  six  thousand 
regular  troops  and  twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Ormond,to  invade  Great  Britain.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  however,  was  dispersed  by  a  violent 
Btorm,  which  defeated  the  intended  expedition ;  but 
two  frigates  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  the  earls  Ma- 
rischal  and  Seaforth,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and 
three  hundred  Spaniards.  These  being  attacked  by 
general  Wightman,  were  entirely  defeated.  Soon  af- 
ter, lord  Cobham  made  a  descent  on  Spain,  and  took 
Vigo;  and  his  catholic  majesty  accedca  to  the  quad- 
ruple alliance,  which,  indeed,  was  chiefly  in  favour  of 
the  etoperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding  Sicily  to  his 
other  Italian  dominions. 

On  the  royal  recommendation  to  the  commons  to 
17191  ^*^®  national   debt  into   consideration,   a 

*  scheme  was  formed,  called  the  South-Sea  act. 
which  was  productive  of  the  greatest  mischief  ana 
infatuation^  The  scheme  was  nroiected  bv  air  John 
Blount,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  and  who  pro- 
posed to  discharge  the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all 
the  funds  into  one.  The  bank  and  South-Sea  compa 
ny  bade  against  each  otlior  \  and  the  terms  of  the  lat 
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ter  were  so  advantageous,  that  government  closed  with 
them. 

While  the  matter  was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of  the 

company  rose  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  nearly 

four  hundred  j  and  though  the  Mississippi  scheme  of 

^Law  had  ruined  many  thousand  families  in  France,  in 

17>901  ^^^    preceding  year,   the  people  of  England 

"  ■•  were  so  infatuated  that  the  example  did  not 
operate  as  a  warning.  Blount  imposed  on  the  whole 
nation,  which  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  delirium 
The  projector  and  his  associates  pretended,  that  Gib- 
raltar and  Port  Mahon  would  be  exchanged  for  some 
places  in  Peru,  by  which  means  the  English  trade  to 
the  South-Sea  would  be  protected  and  enlarged :  the 
(^irectors  opened  their  books  for  a  subscription  of  one 
million,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  One 
hundred  capital  stock  5  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of 
the  multitude  to  subscribe,  that  in  five  days  two  mil. 
1  lions  were  entered  in  the  books,  and  stock  advanced 
to  double  the  price  of  the  first  payment. 

By  a  promise  of  high  dividends,  and  other  artifices, 
the  South-Sea  stock  was  raised  to  one  thousand.  Ex- 
change-alley was  daily  filled  with  an  infatuated  crowd 
of  all  ranks  5  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
stock  fell  to  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the  ebb  of  this 
tide  of  hope  was  so  violent,  as  to  overwhelm  in  ruin 
an  infinite  number  of  families.  Public  credit  sustain- 
ed a  terrible  shock.  The  principd  actors  in  this  ne- 
farious undertaking  were  punished  by  parliament,  and 
measures  were  adopted  for  giving  some  redress  to  the 
injured  parties. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  it  was  reported,  that  the 
king  had  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  informa- 
tion  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person  and  govem- 
17721  "*®"*-  ^^  consequence,  a  camp  was  immedi- 
••  ately  formed  in  Hyde  park  5  all  military  officers 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  respective  posts  j 
troops  were  sent  from  Ireland  5  the  states  of  Holland 
were  desired  to  have  their  auxiliary  forces  ready  to  be 
embarked :  and  some  susneRtRrI  nn^anne  waro  ann-a. 
bended  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  individuals  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
this  treasonable  conspiracy  were  Atterbury,  bishop 
of  Rochester  j  the  earl  of  Orrery,  the  lords  North  and 
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Grey,  Cochrane  and  Smith,  from  Scotland ;  Christo- 
pher Layer,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Temple ;  George 
Kelly,  an  Irish  clergyman  5  Cotton,  Bingley,  and 
Fleetwood,  Englishmen  5  and  one  Naynoe,  an  Irish 
priest.  All  these  were  taken  into  custody,  and  com-  '  . 
mitted  to  different  prisons. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  his  majesty 
informed  them  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plot,  * 
which,  he  said,  if  it  had  not  been  timely  discovered, 
would  have  involved  the  whole  nation,  and  particular- 
ly the  city  of  London,  in  blood  and  confusion.  The 
parliament  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  act  for  a  year  5 
but  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  was  so 
violent,  that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime-minister, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  their  apprehensions  by  inform- 
ing them  of  a  design  to  seize  the  bank  and  exchequer, 
and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
To  corroborate  the  whole,  an  original  and  printed 
copy  of  a  declaration,  signeri  by  the  Pretender  at  Luc- 
ta,  was  laid  before  the  house.  In  this  curious  paper 
the  Chevalier  expatiated  on  the  grievances  of  Eng 
land,  and  very  gravely  proposed,  that  if  king  George 
would  relinquish  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he 
would,  in  return,  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  king  in 
his  native  dominions,  and  secure  to  him  the  succes- 
sion to  the  British  sceptre,  whenever,  in  due  course, 
his  natural  right  should  take  place. 

The  commons  prepared  a  bill  for  raising  one  hun- 
dred  thousand  pounds  on  the  real  and  personal  estates 
of  papists,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  late  rebellion  and  disorders ;  and  all  persons 
of  that  faith  in  Scotland  were  called  upon  to  register 
their  names  and  real  estates. 

These  acts  were  followed  by  the  trial,  conviction, 
and  execution  of  Layer.  Against  the  lords  who  had 
been  arrested,  no  evidence  appeared,  or  at  least  was 
produced  5  but  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  had 
rendered  himself  too  conspicuous  to  escape  punish- 

ment.^  On  mere  conjecture  and  hearsay  evidence,  a 

uiii  01  pains  and  penalties  passed  the  lower  house  ^ 
against  him,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  when  the    Cl 
trial  commenced.    Nothing  could  be  proved  against 
him,  except  the  uncertain  evidence  of  the  clerks  of 
the  post-office  J  yet  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  all 
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offices^  benefices,  and  dignities,  and  rendered  incapa* 
ble  of  enjoying  any  for  the  future :  he  was  also  banish- 
ed  the  realm,  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  death 
in  case  he  should  return  ;  and  all  persons  who  should 
correspond  with  him  in  his  exile,  were  declared  guil- 
ty of  a  capital  offence. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First  pre- 
sents little  to  excite  attention.  Intricate  and  contra- 
dictory treaties,  most  of  which  were  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  form  the  principal  subjects 
of  this  portion  of  English  history. 

The  king  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  dis- 
order, on  the  road  from  Holland  to  Hanover,  and  was 
conveyed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  Osnaburgh, 
17271  ^h®*"®  ^®  expired  on  Sunday,  the  11th  day  of 
'  June,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirtemith  of  his  reign. 

George  I.  was  plain  in  his  person,  and  simple  m  his 
address.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  composed, 
though  he  could  be  easy  and  familiar  in  the  hours  of 
relaxation.  Before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Grea* 
Britain,  he  was  considered  an  able,  and  experienced 
general,  a  just  and  merciful  prince,  and  a  consummate 
politician.  With  these  qualities,  his  disposition  to 
govern  England,  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
British  constitution,  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  if  ever  he 
^  appeared  to  deviate  from  these  principles,  we  readily  al« 
low,  that  the  blame  does  not  attach  to  him,  but  to  his 
ministers,  by  whose  venal  suggestions  he  was  misled. 

George  I.  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  from  whom  he  separated 
before  he  came  lo  England. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Tke  RHgn  of  George  IT. 

On  the  14in  day  of  Juno,  an  account  was  recciveu 

,  of  the  late  king's  death,  when  the  prince  of  Wales 

repaired  from  Richmond  to  Leicester-house,  where  a 

17271  privy-council  was  held,  and  next  day,  George 

•*  II.  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  usual  solem- 
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riti«s.  His  majesty  declared  his  firm  purpose  to  pre- 
tc^rve  tli^  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  to  ad 
lioro  to  those  alliances  into  which  his  father  had  en 
lerfiti.  At  the  same  time,  ne  took  and  subscribed  the 
uath  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as 
rscjulred  by  the  act  of  union ;  and  he  continued  all 
llie  giM^at  officers  of  state  in  their  places. 

In  his  speech  to  both  houses,  on  the  opening  of  the 
pnrliament,  the  king  professed  a  fixed  resolution  to 
merit  the  love  and  affection  of  his  people,  by  main- 
taining them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
^nd  civil  rights,  and  by  studying  to  lessen  the  expens- 
es of  government  on  every  occasion. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  followed  these  gracious  assur- 
ances, by  moving  that  the  entire  revenue  of  the  civil- 
list,  which  produced  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  should  be  settled  on  the  king  dur 
ing  life ;  and  though  Mr.  Shippen  and  other  patriots 
opposed  any  increase  of  the  royal  revenue,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority  5  and  a  liberal  provision 
was  made  for  the  queen,  in  case  she  should  survive 
iiis  majesty.  In  short,  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  at- 
tachment to  the  new  king  ;  and,  for  a  tinie^  all  parties 
appeared  to  be  united  in  affection  to  his  person,  and 
in  submission  to  the  proposals  of  his  ministers. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  he  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  promoting  a  general  excise,  expatiated  on 
the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  nation  by  a 
pnrtial  measure  of  that  nature,  and  prevent  number- 
less frauds  on  the  public  and  the  tair  trader.  The 
speech  of  the  minister  was  followed  by  a  motion,  that 
a  partial  excise  on  tobacco  should  be  levied.  This 
measure  met  with  a  violent  opposition,  as  well  from 
tlie  consideration  of  the  train  of  dependants  it  would 
17331  P''"^"c®>  ''s  from  the  dread  of  its  extension  to 
■'  other  articles  j  and  the  ferment  became  so  ereat 
throughout  the  nation,  that  though  the  minister  had  a 
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mons,  he  was  obliged  to  waive  the  advantage,  and 
abandon  the  scheme. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  in  1729,  the  SmI)- 
iards  in  America  had  almost  incessantly  insulted  aiid 
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liistressed  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  They 
disputed  the  right  of  the  English  tacut  logwood  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  and  gather  salt  on  the  island  of  Tor- 
tugas,  though  that  right  was  acknowledged  in  all  the 
treaties  concluded  between  the  two  nations.  The 
captains  of  their  armed  vessels,  called  guarda-costas, 
made  a  practice  of  boarding  and  plundering  English 
ships,  on  pretence  oi'  searching  for  contraband  goods; 
and  various  other  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  were 
committed.  In  particular,  one  captain  Jenkins,  mas- 
ter of  a  Scottish  merchant-ship,  was  boarded  by  the 
commander  of  a  Spanish  guarda-costa,  who  insulted 
Jenkins  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives,  and  tore 
off  one  of  his  ears,  which  ne  bade  him  carry  to  his  king, 
and  tell  him  that  the  Spaniards  would  serve  him  in  the 
same  manner,  if  an  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

These  outrages  were  loudly  and  justl}^  complained 
of.  Petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
presented  to  the  lower  house ;  and  the  relief  of  par- 
liament was  earnestly  implored  against  these  acts  of 
violence.  Sir  John  Barnard  moved,  that  all  the  me- 
inorials  and  papers  relative  to  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions should  be  laid  before  the  commons  ;  and  though 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  proposed  some  alteration,  he  was 
obliged  to  comply. 

The  minister,  however,  was  either  fond  of  peace, 
or  afraid  that  war  would  endanger  his  administration. 
Every  endeavour,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  rupture  with 
Spain  was  industriously  employed  -,  and  at  last  a  con- 
17381  ^^'^^^^'^  ^^^  concluded  and  ratified,  by  which 
•|  the  king  of  Spain  bound  himself  to  paV,  within 
a  limited  time,  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  employed  in  discharging  the  demands  of  British 
subjects  on  the  crown  of  J^pain.  This  measure,  how- 
ever, excited  great  indignation  ;  and  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
who  aflerwards  rendered  nimself  so  illustrious  by  his 
eloquence,  his  virtues,  and  his  talents,  declaimed 
against  the  convention;  as  insecure,  unsatisfactory. 
and  dishonourable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Spaniards  not  fulfilling  the  agreement  into 
which  they  had  entered,  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
•al  were  granted  asainst  Spain  ;  a  large  fleet  was  as- 
sembled at  Spithead ;  the  land  forces  were  augmented ; 
tnd  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  merchant  vessels.    Af- 
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I7S91  ^'  Another  fruitless  attempt  to  negotiate,  war 
*'*'^-*  was  at  last  formally  declared. 

Admiral  Veriion  having  affirmed,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  he  could  take  Porto  Bello,  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  with  six  ships,  was  despatched  thither, 
and  actually  performed  this  hazardous  service,  almost 
without  opposition.  On  the  arrival  of  this  news,  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  joined  in  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation on  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms  5  and 
the  commons  granted  all  the  necessary  supplied  for 
carrying  on  the  war. 

The  minister,  however,  was  become  extremely  un- 
popular. War  was  not  the  sphere  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  Expensive  expeditions  were  projected,  without 
producing  any  corresponding  effect  5  and  the  enemy 
was  unmolested  in  proceeding  from  one  port  to  anoth- 
In  consequence,  the  minister  was  attacked  in  the 
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house  of  commons  with  much  asperity  5  and  though 
he  contrived  to  retain  his  situation,  it  was  evident 
that  his  administration  was  verging  towards  a  close. 

Charles  VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  last 
17401  ™^^®  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Austria,  died  at 
••  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  married  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tusca- 
ny ;  but,  though  this  princess  became  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, by  virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  restless 
ambition  of  her  neighbours  would  not  suffer  her  to 
enjov  those  possessions  which  had  been  guarantied  by 
all  the  powers  of  Europe.  Frederick,  the  young  and 
aspiring  king  of  Prussia,  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
the  eniperor's  death,  than  he  laid  claim  to  Silesia, 
which  he  entered  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  archduchess  as  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  alleging,  that  he  himself  had  legitimate 
pretensions  to  these  dominions.  Thus  a  war  was  kin-  i,^ 
died  in  Germany ,  and  the  archduchess  made  requi-  J 
sition  of  twelve  thousand  men,  stipulated  by  treaty  to  / 
be  furnished  her  by  England.  %. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  men  could  be  lestr' 
conveniently  spared  than  money ;  and  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  moved,  that  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  granted  in  aid  to  the  quei  n  of  Hungary.    The  mo* 
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tion  passed,  thoush  not  withoat  opposition  j  and  the 
house  resolved,  that  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
■fiould  be  granted  to  his  majesty  to  enable  him  to  as- 
sist the  archduchess. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  Carthagena  by  sir  Chalon- 
er  Ogle,  and  admiral  Vernon ;  but  it  failed  of  success, 
and  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  men,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  martyrs  to  the  season,  and 
the  climate.  Another  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Cuba 
f.nished  the  losses  and  the  disgraces  of  this  campaign. 
The  nation  complained  loudly  of  these  miscarriages  j 
and  the  general  discontent  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
election  of  members  for  the  new  parliament.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  ministerial  inlluence,  the  party  of 
opposition  evidently  prevailed.  The  adherents  of  the 
minister  began  to  tremble ;  and  sir  Robert  Walpole 
knew,  that  the  majority  of  a  single  vote  would  commit 
him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  After  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  bring  over  the  prince  of  Wales  to  his  party, 
174.11  ^®  prudently  meditated  a  retreat ;  and  the  king 
J  having  adjourned  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 
the  mean  time  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments,  after  be- 
ing a  minister  for  twenty  years. 

The  change  in  the  ministry  was  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings  5  yet,  if  the  character  of  Walpole  be 
candidly  appreciated,  we  ahall  find  less  to  censure 
than  to  praise.  That  he  carried  his  measures  by  ve- 
nal influence  must  be  allowed,  and  this  is  the  great- 
est stain  that  attaches  to  his  character  ;  but  those  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted,  were  at  least 
equally'  blameable.  When,  however,  we  contemplate 
his  aversion  to  war,  and  his  disinterested  conduct, 
when  so  much  was  at  his  disposal,  we  cannot  deny 
him  the  tribjte  of  our  applause. 

In  the  new  administration,  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
17^121  ^"^  ^^'  ^^^^^^  retained  their  former  situa- 
■»  tions.  Mr.  Sandys  succeeded  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  carl  of 
Wilmington  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
in  the  room  of  the  ex-minister.  Lord  Carteret  became 
secretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  departmei.t ;  and  Mr. 
Pulteney,  who  refused  any  official  situation,  wa^  sworo 
of  the  privy-council,  and  soon  after  created  earl  of 
Bath. 
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U  soon,  however,  appeared,  that  those  who  had  de- 
claimed the  loudest  lor  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
had  been  actuated  solely  by  sordid  or  ridiculous  mo- 
tives. The  people  complained,  that^  instead  of  a 
change  of  men  and  measures,  the  old  ministry  was 
strengthened  by  this  coalition  ;  and  they  branded  the 
new  converts  as  apostates  and  betrayers  of  their  coun- 

try. 

The  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand  sea- 
men and  landmen  for  the  service  of  the  year  j  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to,  the  queen  of  Hungary : 
and  they  provided  for  the  subsidies  to  Denmark  and 
Hesse  Cassel.  As  the  king  had  determined  to  make 
a  powerful  diversion  in  the  Netherlands,  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  were  embarked  for  the  continent,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair  5  and  several  thousands 
of  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  Austrians,  were  taken 
into  British  pay. 

The  troops  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  as- 
sembled in  the  Netherlands,  marched  for  the  Rhine, 
and  encamped  at  Hoech  on  the  river  Maine.    The 
duke  of  Cumberland  had  already  come  to  make  his 
first  campaign,  and  his  majesty  arrived  in  the  camp  on 
the  9th  of  June.    The  king  found  his  army,  anount- 
incT  to  about  forty  thousand  men,  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion ;  and  receiving  intelligence  that  a  reinforcement 
of  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians   had 
reachedsHanau,  he  resolved  to  march  to  that  place,  as 
well  with  a  view  to  effect  a  junction,  as  to  procure 
provisions  for  his  forces.    Soon  after  he  had  begun  his 
march,  he  perceived  the  French  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  at  the  village  of  Dettingeh ;  and  he  now  found 
himself  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  insomuch 
,«.«,  that  a  retreat  was  impossible.    Thus  environed, 
^^^^  the  confederates  must  either  have  fought  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  or  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if 
the  duke  de  Grammont  had  not  rashly  descended  into 
the  plain.    The  French  charged  with  impetuosity,  and 
the  allies  received  the  shock  with  great  intrepidity 
and  deliberation.    The  king  himself  displayed  much 
personal  ceuFage  J  ana  iu«  uua.c  uj  v.-aiiis--^ri«,.-   -  — 
wounded.    The  French  were  at  last  repulsed,  and 
obliged  to  crosv:  the  Maine,  with  the  loss  of  five  thou 
landmen. 
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The  French,  who  had  now  become  principals  in  the 

war,  projected  an  invasion  of  Great- Britain,  and  made 

preparations  for  that  purpose  at  Boulogne  and  Dun- 

itirk,  under  the  inspection  of  the  young  Pretender- 

but  sir  John  Norris  appearing  with  a  fleet  superior  to 

17441  *!?**  ^^^^**  ^^  to  convey  the  French  forces, 

■"  the  expedition  was  laid  aside  for  that  season 

However,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  enemy  had  consider^ 

able  success  under  marshal  count  Saxe,  a  natural  son 

of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  by  the  countess  Konings- 

In  the  next  campaign,  a  very  numerous  army  was 
1745]  f  ?8embled  under  marshal  Saxe  ;  and  the  French 
"*  king  and  the  dauphin  arriving  in  the  camp,  the 
strong  town  of  Tournay  was  invested.    The  duke  of 
Cumberland  assumed   the  command  of  the    allied 
army ;  and  though  the  confederates  were  greatly  infe- 
rior in  number  to  the  enemy,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Tournay.    On  the  28th  of  April,  they 
came  m  sight  of  the  French  army,  strongly  encamp- 
ed  under  cover  of  the  village  of  Fontenoy.    On  the 
^th  of  April  they  attacked  the  French  in  their  in- 
trenchments  5  and  though  the  attempt  was  considered 
rash  and  imprudent,  the  allied  army  at  first  had  the 
advantage  3  but  the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, to  which  they  were  exposed  both  in  front  and 
flank,  at  last  obliged  them  to  retreat.    The  allies  lost 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  French  nearly 
the  same  nunjber  5  but  the  consequences  of  this  furi- 
ous battle  were  all  against  the  English  and  the  allies, 
lournay  was  ccaipelled  to  surrender ;  Ghent  was  sur- 
prised and  taken ;  Ostend,  Dendermonde,  Oudenarde, 
Newport,  and  Aeth,  were  successively  reduced :  while 
the  allied  arnjy  Jay  entrenched  behind  the  canal  of 
Antwerp. 

The  pretender,  Charles,  son  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
ueorge,  fired  with  ambition  and  the  hope  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  resolved  to  risk  an  inva- 
sion of  Great  Britoin.  Being  furnished  with  a  sum  of 
pnoney,  and  a  supply  of  arms,  he  embarked  on  board 
t'u  'j""**  "igas-5;,  auuvuspaniea  by  me  marquis  oi  Tul- 
lybardine  and  a  few  Scottish  and  Irish  adventurers 
and  was  joined  by  the  Elizabeth,  a  French  ship  of  war' 
M  h}9  convoy.    Their  design  was  to  sail  round  Ire' 
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land,  and  to  land  on  the  western  coast  of  ScotUnd; 
but  being  mrit  by  the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  the  line, 
an  engagement  ensued  between  the  Lion  and  the  Eliz- 
abeth, in  which  the  latter  was  bo  disabled,  that  she 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Brest;  and  the  young  Pre- 
tender was  deprived  of  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  and 
the  assistance  of  about  one  hundred  officers,  who  had 
embarked  in  that  vessel  for  the  expedition.  Charles, 
however,  in  the  frigate,  continued  his  course  to  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  27th  of  July, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochabar,  where  he  was  soon 
joined  by  twelve  hundred  men,  under  their  respective 
chiefs  or  leaders. 

The  administration  was  row  sufficiently  alarmed. 
The  king  was  at  this  time  in  Hanover.  The  lords  of 
the  regency  despatched  a  messenger  to  his  majesty 
with  the  news,  and  offered  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  Charles.  Loyal  ad- 
dresses flocked  in  from  all  parts.  The  principal  no- 
blemen tendered  their  services  to  the  government; 
and  the  former  discontents  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  fears  of  the  present  moment. 

The  prince  advanced  to  Perth,  where  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  the  rebel  army  being  considerably  augmented, 
Charles,  on  the  16th  of  September,  took  possession  of 
the  town  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  caused  his  father 
again  to  be  proclaimed,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Holyrood-house. 

Sir  John  Cope,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
North  Britain,  informed  of  these  transactions,  assem- 
bled all  the  troops  he  could  muster,  and,  on  the  20th  -n 
of  September,  encamped  at  Preston  Pans,  in  the  vi-  7 
cinity  of  Edinburgh.    Next  morning  he  was  attacked  (^ 
by  the  Pretender,  with  about  two  thousand  four  hun-  ^^ 
dred  highlanders,  who  charged  sword  in  hand ;  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  the  king's  troops  were  totally 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  about  five  hundred  men.    By 
this  victory,  Charles  was  supplied  with  a  train  of  field- 
artillery,  and  found  himself  possessed  of  all  Scotland, 
except  the  fortresses. 

The  Pretender  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-house  :  but  after  being  joined  by  the  lordi 
Kilmarnock,  Elcno,  Balmerino,  and  many  other  per^^ 
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sons  of  distinction,  and  receiving  considerable  sup 
plies  from  France,  he  resolved  to  make  an  irruption 
into  England.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  entered  Carlisle,  whence  he  advanced  to  Pen. 
fith,  and  continued  his  route  through  Lancaster  and 
Preston  to  Manchester,  whero  he  was  joined  by  about 
two  hundred  English  jacobites,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Townley.  Crossing  the  Mersey  at  Stock- 
port,  Charles  passed  through  Macclesfield  and  Con- 
gletoa  to  Derby  5  at  which  last  place  a  council  was 
held,  and  it  was  determined  to  return  into  Scotland 
The  retreat  was  effected  with  all  the  artillery  and  mi). 
itary  stores,  in  spite  of  two  hostile  armies,  one  under 
general  Wade,  and  the  other  under  sir  John  Ligonier, 
stationed  to  intercept  the  rebels ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable   circumstance   in   this  expedition    was  the 

§reat  moderation  and  forbearance  which  the  Preten- 
er's  army  exercised,  in  a  country  abounding  with 
plunder.  No  violence  or  outrage  was  committed,  not- 
withstanding  the  extremities  to  which  they  must  have 

oeen  reduced.  ,    . , 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  being  now  mvested  with 
the  chief  command,  set  out  for  the  north,  and  over- 
took the  rear  of  the  rebels  at  the  village  of  Clifton,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Penrith,  where  a  skirmish  took  place 
Carlisle,  which  the  Pretender  garrisoned,  submitted 
to  the  duke  in  a  few  days.  Charles,  however,  after 
levying  heavy  contributions  on  Glasgow,  which  had 
displayed  its  attachment  to  the  government,  proceed- 
ed  to  invest  the  castle  of  Stirling.  General  Hawley, 
commander  of  the  king's  forces  in  that  quarter,  march- 
ed to  Falkirk,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  reb- 
fiAAt  els  to  an  action.  The  latter,  however,  began 
*^*"J  the  attack  on  the  17th  of  January  j  and  their 
first  volley  threw  the  royal  forces  into  disorder.  The 
rebels  following  up  their  blow,  the  royal  army  aban 
doned  Falkirk,  and  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh, 
leaving  part  of  the  tents  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of 

the  enemy.  .    ,     .  ,  .       ,1.  . 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  having  put  himseit  al 

ine  neaaoi  tne  iroops  m  rjuiauuigw,  s^-^a^^-  --  -*"" 

deen,  the  rebels  fleeing  all  the  way  before  him  ;  and 

«fter  oroBsing  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey  without 

oppositioD,  he  wm  at  length  informed,  th«t  the  enoDj 
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wew  encamped  on  the  plains  of  CuUoden,  about  nino 
miles  from  the  royal  army.  On  the  16th  of  April,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  led  Nairn  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; and,  after  a  march  of  nine  miles,  perceived  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  trie  number  of 
four  thousand  men.  The  royal  army,  which  was 
much  more  numerous,  was  immediately  formed  into 
throe  lines. 

The  action  commenced  about  one  o^clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  artillery  of  the  rebels  was  badly  serv- 
ed, and  did  little  execution  ;  but  that  of  the  king's 
troops  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  the  enemy.  Im- 
patient of  this  fire,  about  five  hundred  of  the  clans 
charged  the  duke's  left  wing  with  their  usual  impetu- 
osity j  and  one  regiment  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  " 
the  attack  of  this  body  j  but  two  battalions  advancing 
from  the  second  line,  supported  the  first,  and  galled 
the  enemy  by  a  close  ana  terrible  discharge.  At  the 
««ame  time,  the  dragoons  under  Hawley,  and  the  Argy- 
elshire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park  wall,  which  guard- 
ed the  flank  of  the  rebels,  fell  upon  them,  and  made 
a  horrible  slaughter.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  they 
were  totally  routed,  and  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain. 

Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  all  the  hopes  and  ambition 
of  the  Pretender  sunk  together,  and  instead  of  thrones  •% 
and  soptres,  he  saw  himself  a  miserable  outcast.    To  jj 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  conquerors,  they  spread  ter-  If 
ror  wherever  they    came  5    the  whole  surrounding  ^ 
country  was  one  sad  scene  of  slaughter,  desolation  \. 
and  plunder ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  there  was  neither 
man  nor  house  to  be  seen  within  the  circuit  of  fifty 
miles !  The  unfortunate  Charles  was  now  chased  by 
armed  troops  from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern^ 
and  from  mountain  to  mountain.    At  length,  after  ma- 
ny escapes  and  distresses,  he  found  means  to  embark 
on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  conveyed  him  in  safe- 
ty to  Morlaix  in  Bretagne. 

Punishment  now  awaited  those  whcj  had  escaped 
death  in  the  field  of  battle.  Seventeen  rebel  officers 
were  executed  at  Kennington  Common,  near  London. 
Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  and  Lovat,  suffered  de- 
capitation on  Tower-hill,  as  did  also  Mr,  Ratcliffe,  thfe 
titular  earl  of  Derwentwater.  on  bis  former  i09itfiiijel» 
in  1716. 
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The  French  had  fitted  out  two  squadrons  at  BrA>« 
one  to  make  a  descent  on  the  British  colonies  i5 
America  the  other  to  assist  the  operations  of  thel^ 
arms  in  the  East  Indies.  These  squadrons,  however 
were  intercepted  and  attacked  by  admirals  Anson  2 
Warren,  and  nine  ships  were  taken,  oa  board  of  which 
was  found  a  great  quantity  of  bullion,  which  was  land- 
ed  at  Spithead,  and  conveyed  in  twenty  waeZ 
through  the  streets  of  London  to  the  bank.  Soon  af 
17471  J«^  ^^""''^^  Hawke  defeated  a  French  fleet,  and 
took  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  several  fria. 
ates  J  and,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the  British  cruil 

Z  "^nZr^  '"""''^"^  ^"  ^^P'"'^"K  the  vessels  of 
lilt;  ciicmy. 

^       At  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament,  the  king 
1    1745]  Jn^ormed  both  houses,  that  the  preliminaries  for 

V  A-    1    ^u"®"^!^^^  P®""*^?  ^^^  ^^^^  actually  signed  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  U  the  ministers  of  Great    Britain 
France  and  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  restitution  of  conquests. 

.^y  ^^^yentyor  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  the  earl 
<)f  Sandwich  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson  were  the  Brit- 
ish  plenipotentiaries,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  dutch- 

l.H%n  n"'pl'?**i^"'*^'  and  Guastaila,  should  be  ced. 
ed  to  Don  Philip,  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne 
and  his  heirs  ;  but  in  case  of  his  succeeding  to  the 
crown  of  Soain,  that  then  these  dominions  should  re! 
vert  to  the  house  of  Austria :  that  the  fortifications  of 

KrV""  ^^^  r%5*l^"'^  ^^  demolished:  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  be  secured  in  his  possession  of 
Silesia,  which  he  had  conquered  :  and  that  the  queen 

^i Jfnn^^V*"""^'*/?^  guarantied  in  her  hereditary  do- 
minions.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  right  of  the 
Enriishtosail  in  the  American  seas  witZut  be  S^ 
subject  to  a  search,  though  this  claim  was  the  orimnal 
cause  of  the  difference  between  Great-Britain  Td 
Spain  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one 
advantage  which  this  country  gained  by  a  war  that  had 
cost  so  many  millions  of  money. 

As  several  nations  on  the  continfint  h^A  ..«#•« a 

their  calendar  according  to  the  computation'ofTope 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  much  confusion  in  nT 
tw  Jk  *'*"«*ctions  had  arisen,  the  parliament  decreed, 
that  the  Mw  year  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  JaT 
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175S1  °^^'  ^^  ^^^  eleven  intermediate   nominal 

••  dayi,  between  the  second  and  fourteenth  of     » 
September,  ihould  this  year  be  omitted,  so  that  the      ' 
day  succeeding  the  second  should  be  denominated  and 
accounted  the  fourteenth. 

As  soon  as  the  French  had  recovered  a  little  froni 
the  effects  of  the  late  war,  they  began  to  erect  forta 
on  the  back  of  the  British  settlements  in  North-Amer- 
ica, and  they  also  attempted  to  seize  Nova-Scotia. 
The  English  government  receiving  only  evasive  an- 
swers from  the  court  of  France,  on  the  subject  of  the 
encroachments  in  America,  ordered  the  governors  of      ^ 
that  country  to  expel  the  French  by  force  from  their 
settlements  on  the  river  Ohio.    In  consequence,  colo-"^ 
nel  Washington,  who  afterwards  made  himself  so  fa-  (  • 
mous  in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  was  V 
despatched  from  Virginia  with  four  hundred  men,  and 
occupying  a  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French  who  compelled  him  to  surren- 
der the  fort.    It  was  now  evident,  that  war  was  inevi- 
table.   France  continued  to  send  reinforcements  of 
men,  and  supplies  of  ammunition,  to  Quebec,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  her  ambitious  projects  j  and 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  exhorted  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  in  North-America  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Boscawen  being  sent  with  a  squadron  of 
ships  to  protect  the  province  of  Nova-Scotia,  captur- 
ed two  French  vessels,  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys.  About^ 
the  same  time,  general  Braddock,  who  had  been  sent  \} 
17551  ***  Vi^'ginJa.;  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  \^ 

•*  forces  destined  to  act  against  the  French  on  the 
Ohio  J  and,  on  the  9th  of  July,  while  advancing  with- 
out proper  caution,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  gen- 
eral fire,  both  in  front  and  flank,  from  an  invisible  en- 
emy, concealed  behind  the  trees  and  bushes.  The 
van-guard  immediately  fell  back,  and  horror  and  con- 
fusion seized  the  ranks.  The  general  himself  was 
killed  by  a  musket-shot :  and  the  few  remaining  sol- 

AxtklfB    ina^Mnil*.    tl^A      .~  J    l^iV    «l.^:_   U ^     .~  J _~... 

-^suss  iusbaubSjr    UCU,  iXllXX  iCii.   UlCIf   UOggUgC    aiiU     ttUtUiU" 

nition  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  been  appointed  to 

^  the  command  of  an  eimedition  against  Crown  Pointy 

being  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians  near  Oswe- 
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go,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  defett- 

^ed  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  but  was  unable  to  pro« 
ceed  on  the  ulterior  object  of  his  orders. 
In  this  year  happened  a  terrible  catastrophe,  which 
united  all  parties  in  one  common  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity.   On  the  Ipt  of  November,  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  with  an 
immense  number  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  surviv- 
ors, destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  exposed 
•^  to  misery  and  famine.    On  this  occasion,  the  parlia- 
7  ment  of  Great  Britain  generously  voted  one  hundred 
/   thousand  pounds  for  the  distressed  Portuguese. 
V-     The  next  year,  a  treaty  between  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  signed,  by  which 
they  mutually  engaged  not  to  suffer  any  foreign  troops 
17'ifil  *^  enter  Germany.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
J  queen  of  Hungary,  tiiough  she  owed  every  thing 
to  Great  Britain,  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  guaran- 
tee and  support  with  France  ;   and  she  refused  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  the  auxiliaries  that  she  had  agreed 
to  furnish,  on  account  of  her  dangerous  neighbour  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Pitt;  and  Mr.  Legge,  the  most  popular  mem- 
bers  of  administration,  disapproving  of  tne  political 
measures  which  had  been  adopted,  as  ruinous  and  ab- 
surd, were  dismissed  from  ofRce  ',  and  the  seals  were 
soon  after  transferred  from  sir  Thomas  Robinson  to 
Mr.  Fox,  whose  abilities  were  universally  acknowl- 
edged. 

The  French  equipped  a  formidable  squadron  of  ships 
at  Brest,  and  assembling  a  number  of  land-forces  and 
transports,  threatened  Engknd  with  an  invasion.  To 
meet  the  attack,  several  thousands  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries were  called  upon  to  aspist  this  country,  on  the 
presumption  that  the  menaces  of  France  would  be 
carried  into  effect  j  but,  under  the  pretence  of  an  in- 
vading armament,  the  French  prepared  an  expedition, 
which  too  well  succeeded. 

A  formidable  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon  with  forces 

*-   • J^  -Ati . 1 v.^ _J : 1    D ^    .i.l.^  u^A 

m\i  iiivsuu  iTiiauri;a  j  uiiu  vviicu  uuuiirai  js^iig,  yvais  isau 

been  sent  out  too  late,  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  he  found 
Chat  t^  enemy  had  landed,  and  weiie  besieginff  Fort 
St.  Philip,  which  was  defended  by  general  Blakeney. 
Tfae  admiral  being  reinforced  by  a  detaohment  froM 
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^e  garr'iaon  at  Gibraltar,  proceeded  to  Minorca,  and 
perceived  the  British  colours  still  flying  at  the  castle 
of  St.  Philip.  However,  before  a  landing  could  be 
effected,  the  French  fleet,  under  La  Galissoniere,  ap- 
peared J  but  though  an  engagement  ensued,  bc*h  com- 
manders seemed  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the 
battle  5  and  the  French  admiral,  aking  advantage  of 
Byng's  hesitation,  sailed  away. 

In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held  immediately 
after  this  indecisive  engagement,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  relieve  the  castle 
of  St.  Philip,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  return 
to  Gibraltar,  which  might  require  immediate  protec- 
tion. General  Blakeney  receiving  no  assistance,  at 
length  capitulated  on  hone  rable  terms. 

The  ministrv,  irritated  against  admiral  Byng,  who 
had  complaine(l  that  the  English  fleet  had  been  tocr 
long  delayed,  and  that  the  ships  under  his  command 
were  unfit  for  service,  took  no  steps  to  lessen  the  odi- 
om  which  popular  prejudice  attached  to  him  }  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  pleased  to  find  the  blame  trans- 
ferred from  themselves,  and  that  the  admiral's  imput- 
ed misconduct  exonerated  them  from  censure. 

The  unfortunate  admiral  was  brought  to  trial,  and  j 
17^171  *^®  ^°"''*  determined,  that  during  the  engage-/ 
J  ment  off"  Minorca,  he  did  not  use  his  utmost  en-( 
deavours  to  take,  seize,  and  destroy,  the  ships  of  the  \_ 
French  king,  nor  exert  his  utmost  power  for  the  relief 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  j  and,  that  the  punishment 
attached  to  this  sentence  was  death ;  but,  as  they  be- 
lieved that  his  misconduct  arose  neither  from  coward- 
ice nor  disaSection,  they  earnestly  recommended  him 
to  mercy. 

All  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  unhappy  man 
exerted  their  influence  to  obtain  a  remission  of  his 
sentence,  which  popular  clamour  alone  had  extorted 
from  his  judges  j  but  the  sovereign  was  told,  that  the 
death  of  Byng  was  necessary  to  appease  the  fury  of  . 
the  people  j  and,  in  spits  of  every  application,  a  war--*' 

ZaU!.    was     BIUUCU     iUi    lIIS   C\C\yUHSJlI.  inwir     t.^--.., — 

to  his  fate,  the  unfortunate  admiral  was  not  wanting 
to  himself  on  this  trying  ocasion.  Conscious  of  the 
uprightness  of  his  intentions,  he  advanced,  to  the  quar- 
ter-&ck  with  a  firm  and  deliberate  step,  and  throwing 
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down  his  hat,  kneeled  on  a  cuehion,  tied  one  hand* 
kerchief  oyer  his  eyes,  and  dropped  another  as  a  sig. 
nal  to  his  executioners,  when  five  balls  passed  throuM 
his  bodjT,  and  he  fell  dead  without  a  struggle. 

Notwithstanding  this  sacrifice,  the  clamours  against 
the  administration  continued  to  increase;  and  the 
ministry  found ,  it  necessary  to  admit  into  a  participa- 
tion of  office  Mr.^  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  who  were  alike 
distinguished  for  their  spirit  and  mteorrity ;  but  adverse 
as  these  two  patriots  were  to  his  majesty's  scheme  of 
continental  politics,  they  could  not  agree  with  their 
colleagues,  and  were  dismissed  from  their  situations. 
Addresses,  however,  poured  in  from  all  parts,  in  fa^ 
your  of  the  discarded  ministers  ;  and  the  king  thought 
proper  to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  former  situation 
of  secretary  of  state,  and  Mr.  Legge  in  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Public  affairs  were  adverse  at  the  commencement 
of  this  administration.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  against  Rochefort ;  but  what  was  infinitely  more 
disastrous,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  unable  to  contend 
with  the  great  military  talents  of  Marshal  d'Etrees, 
,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  at  Closter  Seven,  by  which 
Hanover  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  an 
army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  Hanoverians  were  dis- 
armed and  disbanded.  This  inglorious  convention 
seems  to  have  been  the  crisis  of  the  war,  which  un- 
der the  guidance  of  other  ministers,  produced  the  most 
splendid  events. 

In  America,  after  the  return  of  lord  Loudon  to  Eng- 
land, the  chief  command  devolved  on  major-general 
Abercrombie.  On  the  27th  of  July,  Louisburg  and 
Cape  Breton  surrendered  to  the  British  under  major- 
17581  S®"®**^^  Amherst  5  and  Fort  du  Quesne,  which 
— ^  ■•  the  French  had  evacuated,  was  garrisoned  un- 

I  der  the  name  of  Pittsburgh,  in  compliment  to  the 
I  minister.  The  English  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
\JhQ  Indian  nations,  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Apalachian  mountains  and  the  lakes;  and  such  was 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  now  animated  the  cab- 
inet, that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  projected  as 
the  business  of  a  single  campaign. 

To  accomplish  this  important  object,  major-general 
Wolfe,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  bia 
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military  talente,  was  directed  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Quebec,  while  general  Amherst,  after  reducing 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  was  to  cross  ^'le  lake 
Champlain,  ard  join  Wolfe  under  the  walls  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Canada.  '^ 
The  British  forces  under  general  Wolfe  arrived  in 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  the 
fells  of  the  Montmorenci.  M.  de  Montcalm,  the 
Frencii  commander,  though  his  troops  were  superior 
in  number  to  the  invaders,  had  taken  every  precaution 
of  defence,  which  the  nature  of  the  country  afforded. 
The  city  of  Quebec  was  tolerably  fortified  5  and  Mont- 
calm, having  reinforced  the  troops  of  the  colony,  with 
this  army  occupied  an  advantageous  situation  from  the 
river  St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  the  British  general  made 
dispositions  for  an  assault,  under  cover  of  the  fire  from 
the  ships  in  the  river  5  but  the  English  grenadiers,  im- 
petuously attacking  the  enemy's  entrenchments  in  dis- 
order, were  rejulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Wolfe  wa» 
obliged  to  retreat. 

This  mortifying  check  preyed  on  the  spirits  of  the 
gallant  Wolfe,  who  could  not  brook  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  censure  or  disgrace,  and  who  declared  that 
he  would  rather  die  than  full  of  ultimate  success.    At 
length,  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  concerted  for 
landing  the  troops  in  the  night  within  a  league  of  Cape 
Diamond,  in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights  of  Abra--^ 
nam,  which  rise  abruptly  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  / 
banks  of  the  river,  that  they  might  gain  possession  of  if 
the  grounds  on  the  back  of  the  city,  where  it  was  but^ 
slightly  fortified. 

This  plan  was  put  in  execution  j  and  the  troops  were 
disembarked  during  the  night,  with  secrecy  and  si- 
lence j  but  the  precipice  still  remained  to  be  ascend- 
ed. With  infinite  labour  and  difficulty,  the  troops 
reached  the  summit  of  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and 
the  general  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle  as  they 
arrived^.  When  M.  de  Montcalm  understood  that  the 
^n|iis«  nad  gamed  these  heights,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  risking  an  engagement,  in  order 
to  save  the  town,  and  accordingly  advanced  his  men 
With  great  intrepidity.  A  furious  contest  ensued,  and 
general  Wolfe,  who  stood  in  the  front  of  the  line.eur 
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ly  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  to  which  he  paid  little 
regard  :  but,  advancipg  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers, 
anothbi  ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  compelled  him  to 
quit  the  scene  of  action.  As  he  reclined  on  the  arm 
.  of  an  officer,  he  was  roused  by  the  exclamation,  "They 
run  !  They  run  !"— *'  Who  run  ?"  said  the  brave 
Wolfe,  with  great  eagerness.  "  The  French,"  replied 
the  officer.  "Then,"  said  he,  "I  die  contented;" 
and  almost  immediately  expired  in  the  arras  of  vic- 

^  The  French  general,  M.  de  Montcalm,  was  also 
"mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  died  soon  after; 
but  the  advantage  remained  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  Quebec  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  at 
length  the  conquest  of  all  Canada  was  completed,  by 
the  capture  of  Montreal  under  general  Amherst. 

Success  indeed  attended  the  British  arms  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Fort  Louis  and  the  isle  of  Go- 
ree,  in  Africa,  submitted  to  the  British ;  as  did  also 
Gaudaloupe,  in  the  West-Indies.  Cherbourg  was  taken 
by  commodore  Howe,  and  Havre  de  Grace  bombarded 

by  admiral  Rodney.  .  i.       . 

In  the  Mediterranean,  M.  de  la  Clue  was  defeated 

by  admiral  Boscawen,  who  took  four  of  his  ships ;  and 

another  fleet  under  M.  de  Conflans  was  attacked  off 

Quiberon-bay  by  sir  Edward  Hawke,  when  a  furious 

battle  ensued,  and  night  alone  saved  the  French  from 

.  i--«,  total  destruction.    In  this  last  engagement,  two 

» '^yj  of  the  enemy's  best  ships  were  sunk,  one  struck 

her  colours,  two  were  stranded  and  destroyed,  and  the 

Soleil  Royal,  the  flag-ship  of  the  French  admiral,  was 

burnt  by  her  own  crew,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 

the  hands  of  the  English. 

In  Germany  the  war  was  carried  on  with  great  vig- 
our, and  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  and  though  the  empress  of  Russia  had 
acceded  to  the  alliance  concluded  between  the  courts 

tof  Versailles  and  Vienna,  the  king  of  Prussia,  aided 
by  his  Britannic  majesty,  continued  to  make  head 
jLfMinst  th^  numerous  armies  of  those  powers. 
""Sucb  was  the  general  posture  of  affairs,  when  George 
*r,cf.^  n.  died,  on  the  26th  day  of  October,  in  the  77  h 
*^*^"J  yesir  of  his  age,  and  the  34th  of  his  reign.  He 
was  at  hi?  palace  of  Kensington ;  and  having  risen  at 
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Aifl  usual  hour,  he  ohserved  to  hie  attendants,  that  as 
the  weather  was  fine,  he  would  walk  out.  In  a  few 
minutes  after,  being  left  alone,  he  was,  heard  to  fall : 
and,  being  lifted  on  the  bed,  he  desired,  in  a  faint 
voice,  that. the  princess  Amelia  might  be  called :  but 
before  she  could  arrive,  he  expired. 

George  the  Second  was  in  his  person  rather  below 
the  middle  size.  In  his  disposition  he  is  said  to  have 
been  prone  to  anger,  yet  soon  appeased ;  in  other  re- 
spects, he  was  mild  and  humane.  He  was  personally 
brave,  and  fond  of  war  as  a  soldier.  Though  his  for- 
eign politics  cannot  be  commended,  his  internal  gov- 
ernment deserves  unqualified  prpse. 

In  this  reign,  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  parly  and  fam- 
ily being  baffled,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  Guelphs 
generally  recognised,  the  constitutional  government, 
as  adjusted  at  the  Revolution,  began  to  display  its  ex- 
cellencies and  faults,  and  to  acquire  its  full  force. 

Parliaments  were  regularly  convened,  for  the  de- 
spatch of  all  business  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws,  and  the  regulation  of  the  revenue  : 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  rights 
mu  J®g»^^**"''e»  were  duly  recognised  and  balanced. 
The  king  chose  his  ministers,  and  these  were  ame- 
nable to  parliament;  while  the  latter  was  kept  in  good 
humour  by  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  ofiice  of  prime-minister  began  now  to  dis- 
cinguish  our  councils.  The  first  who  merited  the 
name  was  sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  favourite  confidential 
ipinister  of  George  the  first  and  Second ;  and  the  na- 
tion, under  him  and  his  successors,  presented  the 
spectacle  of  a  sovereign  couiented  with  the  splendour 
of  his  crown,  and  with  the  manifestation  of  his  power, 
under  the  advice  and  responsibility  of  his  ministers  5 
of  a  parliament  whose  majorities  were  governed  by 
the  influence  of  the  minister,  and  the  moderation  and 
plausibility  of  his  measures ;  and  of  a  people  obedient 
to  the  laws,  the  operation  of  which  they  had  the  pow^ 
er  of  controlling  by  juries  formed  from  their  ow^n 
body. 

»-fUC«  a  state  oi  iociety  continued  through  an  entirw 
generation,  begat  confidence  at  home  and  respecl 
abroad.    The  public  securities  rose  in  value,  C019 
ujerce  increased,  domestic  improvements  were  n^9i^. 
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and  the  capabilities  of  the  nation  in  arts,  armct,  and 
industry,  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  decisive  events  of  the  succeed* 
ing  reiga. 


[  166  ] 

CONTINUATION, 

FROM 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  III. 

TO  THK 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  IV. 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Reign  of  George  HI. 

On  the  decease  of  George  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  Fre- 
17601  if'**''  pnnce  of  Wales,  succeeded  his  grandfa- 
L     L-  J  'i  under  the  most  favourable  auspices:  as 
the  third  of  his  name  and  family. 

This  young  and  native  sovereign,  whose  character 
and  affability  of  deportment  rendered  him  the  object 
of  esteem,  was  greeted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple.      Born  and  educated  in  this  country,"  said  his  ^ 
majesty,  in  his  first  speech  to  parliament,  "  I  glory  in  7 
the  name  of  Briton."  '  C 

The  parliament,  with  the  general  approbation,  vo- 
ted the  clear  yearly  sum  of  800,000Z.  for  the  main-, -7 
tenance  of  his  majesty's  household  and  the  support  / 
of  the  royal  dignity,  in  lieu  of  the  civil-list  revenues,  ^ 
Which  had  been  formerly  appropriated  for  the  sover- 
®Wof  tj»s  country.    This  was  followed  by  a  wise 
and  liberal  regulation,  by  which  the  judges  were  ren- 
dered independent  of  the  crown,  and  which,  as  it  pass-  -7 
edonthe  recommendation  of  the  king,  justly  gained  / 
his  majesty  universal  applause.  »   -      ^  e  / 

The  war,  however,  was  prosecuted  with  unabated  ^ 
▼igour.  The  island  of  Belleisle  surrendered  to  com- 
modore Keppel  and  general  Hodgson.  In  the  East 
lndie8,^the  French  were  devested  of  all  their  posses- 
siv-ms  oi  importance  5  and  rondicherry,  their  capital 
■etuement,  was  reduced  by  colonel  Coote  and  admi- 
m  Stevens.  In  the  West  Indies,  Martinico,  and  some 
other  islands,  were  added  to  the  list  of  British  con- 
<|aestf. 
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During  these  transactions,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  thatsagac 
ity  and  intuitive  foresight  which  characterize  an  able 
■t&tesman,  anticipating  the  hostile  designs  of  Spain, 
proposed  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against 
that  kingdom  ;  but  this  measure  being  opposed  by  his 
colleagues  in  office,  and  finding  that  the  earl  of  Bute. 
who  had  been  governor  to  his  majesty,  had  acquired 
an  ascendency  in  the  royal  favour,  he  disdained  to 
act  a  subordinate  part;  resigned  the  seals,  and  retir 

ted  with  s  pension  and  a  peerage  for  his  lady. 
Lord  Bute^  who  had  been  previously  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  was  now  supposed 
to  influence  the  decisions  of  government ;  but,  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  ministry  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  measure  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
to  declare  war  against  Spain.  Havannah,  Manilla, 
and  all  the  Philippine  islands,  became,  in  consequence, 
the  reward  of  British  valour. 

Amidst  these  successes,  however,  the  restoration 
of  peace  was  equally  desired  by  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished ;  and  after  some  time  had  been  spent  in 

17631  it^S^^i^^'^oi^;  ^  definitive  treaty  was  signed  a^ 
•*  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February,  and  peace  sol 
emnly  proclaimed  in  London,  on  the  22d  of  the  follow- 
ing mouth.  By  this  treaty,  Great-Britain  obtained 
the  extensive  province  of  Canada,  East  Florida,  West 
Florida,  the  Grcnadas  in  tbe  West  Indies,  and  some 
inferior  acquisitions  ;  but  restored  all  the  other  con- 
quests made  during  the  war.  These  terms  were  con- 
sidered in  England  as  degrading  to  the  nation ;  and 
clamours  were  raised  against  the  administration  of 
lord  Bute,  who  had  never  been  a  favourite  with  the 
people. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  daring  spirit  of  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.,  who  sat  in  parliament  for  Aylesbury, 
contributed  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  premier. 
-^  This  man  published  a  paper  called  ''  The  North  Brit- 
y  onV  ii^  which  he  attacked  the  minister  with  great  as' 
^perity,  and  indulged  in  the  grossest  scuriility  against 
the  whole  Scottish  nation.    Churchill,  the  poet,  em- 
ployed his  satirical  powers  in  the  same  cause ;  and 
the  ferment  excited  oy  those  two  able,  but  ^otiigato 
characters,  was  so  great,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  thought 
proper  to  resign  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury^ 
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were  con- 


in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Gren 
ville.  • 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  minister  was  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  in  the  North  Briton, 
No.  45,  had  asserted,  that  his  majesty^s  speech,  which 
he  affected  to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a 
falsehood.  In  consequence  of  this  violation  of  all 
decorum,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  apprehended  by  virtue  of  a 
general  warrant,  his  papers  were  seized,  and  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  In  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  however,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  exhibited  against  him ;  and,  lord  chief  justice ^ 
Pratt  declared,  that  general  warrants  were  illegal.  V^ 

Mr.  Grenville  possessed  integrity  and  abilities,  but 
he  wanted  a  sound  discriminating  judgment.    In  order 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  American  colonies,  he    j 
projected  a  stamp-act,  which,  being  resisted  by  the    / 
Americans,  was  afterwards  repealed ;  but  the  attempt  I 
and  its  failure  laid  the  foundation  for  that  fatal  contest,    ^ 
which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independence  of  tha 
American  colonies. 

The  name  of  the  princess  of  Wales  having  been 
17651  o™i^*®*^  *"  *^®  ^*^^  ^^"^  appointing  a  regency,  in 
J  consec^uence  of  his  majesty's  illness,  the  king, 
after  recovermg  from  his  indisposition,  determined  to 
change  his  ministers ;  and  the  marqUis  of  Rockingham 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  administration.  The 
highly  respectable  character  of  the  marquis,  however, 
could  not  secure  the  new  ministers  a  continuance  in 
office.  Possessing  a  great  share  of  moderation  in 
principles,  their  opponents  effectually  made  head 
against  them ;  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury ;  while  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  now 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Chatham,  accepted  the 
office  of  privy-seal. 

Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
YUn'KX  chequer,   who  possessed  eminent   talents  for 

J  business,  but  too  much  versatility  of  disposition,^ 
unhappily  revived  the  design  of  taxing  America,  though  \ 
taxation  and  representation  cannot  constitutionally  be  \^ 


■^ «._j  - I 


u:i_  *i _i  ^rOU..4V.« 


«v«   «srr 


^« />  VI  n  «%  ^k  «^ 


scpaiMkwU  j  auu,  wiiuc  lac  can  ui  v>iia(.ixa»<  TTao  wxsuugu. 

by  extceme  illness,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  imposing  a 
duty  on  tea,  and  some  other  articles  imported  into  the 
coloDie^.    Against  this  design,  the  Americans  formed 
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!5«1®"^?1*^*^™?^"^**^"  ^^'  "o*  receiving  any  of  iha 
commoditios  thus  taxed,  from  the  mother  /ount 

tutiStn^K    7!-^  ^^^'^  repealed,  except  as  far  L' 
^      Ht  1  A^^"^'*^*'  °"  ^^^\  ^"^  concession,  however 
"^    A  lu    f  fat»8faction  to  the  Americans,  who  consid 
.  :ad  the,late  acts  as  unconstitutional,  and  proposed  n" 
Slights  "^°"  of  the  colonies  for  defending  fh^fr  nat" 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Townshend  died,  and  his  olnrp  nr 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  mierby  lord  Nort 
Some  .tr.«r  chunge.  also  took  place  ;  and  the  earTof 
Chatham,  who  had  long  been  treated  with  disreld 
either  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  or  his  uncTmp  y 
ing  disposition,  resigned  his  offica  of  privy-seal  and 
from  this  time  lived  unconnected  with  the  affairs  o 

fn  IhL"!;:?"''  r  °"?^  ^  ^'^^"«"^^^  ^««k  an  actVvTpart 
in  the  interesting  debates  which  agitated  this  period 

icL^Tth""^-^^!?*^  *^^^  been°produced  in^  Ame;. 
1773]  ]^^\^y  the  insidious,  not  to  say  unjust  designs 
fl.m«  ?1?®  ministry,  were  about  to  break  out  i.ito 
flame,  that  spread  into  a  general  conflagration.     Laws 

^   liln^'t^V  P""'!?  ^°''  ^S^^*^^^"S  troops  in  the  coT 
^  mes,  and  for  rendering  the  governors  of  the  differeni 
[^provinces  solely  dependant  on  the  crown,  the  Ameri 

olTh'«  RHt-";  '°  '^""^  '^^'''  ^^«^«i«"  ^«  ^he  measures 
•L^t  £c?'^  government,  and  their  determination  to 

nW  ^i'j'  S-'^'^f  *i  ^  ^^'n  ^"^"'i^)'  «^  tea  at  Boston,  and 
eraTit'^'  ^^^"  "^  V^  '^^«^'"«  commodity  to  return 
from  other  places  without  landing  their  car<roes     h 

^o??Zf"''  ^^  't'^  proceeding!,  acts  we?e  pass  S 

fhl  nn""/?^*"P  ^^\r'^  "^  ^^«t«"'  and  for  afteriM 
'    the  constitution  oi  iVfassachusett's  Bay  and  Quebec 

i«H^ii»tTo« ^"^'"'"^.^^  °^  P°^«'  «^^i'«d  the  utmost 

iOdipation  in  America  J  and  the  colonies  entered  into 

yi  EMolmn  league  and  covenant  to  suspend  all  com  me  r" 

cial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  till  the  obnoxTo'L 

45%r  K  u?"**^^-  Meanwhile,  measures  wereXt- 
ed  for  holding  a  general  congress  of  the  American 
eolpnies  3  and  a  bold  and  spiritid  remonstrinc"" 
iVnl  */it^'®*^  Of  grievances,  was  addressed  to  the 

Son  LrZ^f*!^'  ''?.'l.«^"y  avenue' to  aocom'modat 
tioB,  except  by  implicit  sabmission,  shut  up,  the 
Am«n:!«i.  determined  to  have  recourse  to  arms, " 
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tiie  only  means  Ief\  for  defending  their  unalienable 
rights. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  general  Gage,  commander-in- 
l'^51  ^^^®^»  having  been  informed  that  the  Americans 
J  had  collected  itiilitary  stores  at  Concord,  sent  a 
detachment  to  seize  them.  The  detachment  was 
attacked  at  Lexington,  and  many  were  killed  on  both 
Bides  5  but  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  their  opponents. 

The  torch  of  civil  war  being  thus  lighted  up,  the 
colonists  flew  to  arms  as  if  by  concert,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  "  the  United  States  of  America,"  whose 
affairs  were  to  be  managed  by  a  congress.  This  body 
of  representatives  instantly  passed  resolutions  for 
raising  an  army,  for  issuing  a  paper  currency  for  its 
payment,  and  for  prohibiting  all  importations  to  those 
places  which  still  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  engagement,  the  British 
army  in  America  was  strengthened  by  a  large  rein- 
forcement, which  arrived  from  England,  under  the 
command  of  generals  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton. 
Martial-law  was  now  proclaimed  5  but  the  congress 
was  not  easily  intimidated;  and,  voting  that  the  com- 
pact between  the  crown  and  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  was  dissolved,  they  recommended  that 
province  to  resume  its  chartered  rights. 

As  further  hostilities  were  now  mutually  expected, 
the  Americans,  that  they  might  secure  Charlestown, 
sent  a  detachment  of  men  at  night  to  erect  some 
considerable  works  on  Bunker's  Hill.  When  tiiese 
operations  were  discovered  in  the  morning,  a  heavy 
tire  commenced  from  the  ships ;  and  the  Americans 
were  with  difficulty  driven  from  their  intrenchments 
by  generals  Howe  and  Pigot.  In  this  action,  which 
was  very  severe,  the  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  nearly  to  half  their  number,  and 
17761  *°*^^"^®^  many  officers.  After  this  aiTair,  the 
■'  colonists  threw  up  works  on  another  hill  oppo- 
iite ;  and  the  British  troops  were  closely  investea  ia 

Tne  general  congress  published  a  ver^  animated 
daclaration,  in  which  their  reasons  for  taking  up  armf 
were  assigned^  ani  the  object!  for  which  they  coo- 
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tended  were  distinctly  pointed  out.    They  also  ap. 

pointed  George  Washington  general  and  cominanrler 

in  chief  of  the  American  forces.    This  gentleman  had 

acquired  some  experience  in  the  last  war,  when  he 

commanded  different  bodies  of  provincials  3   and  his 

conduct  and  military  skill  fully  justified  the  partiality 

of  his  countrymen.     Another  petition  to  the  king  waa 

.also  voted  by  congress,  in  which  they  earnestly  be- 

^  fleeched  his  majesty  to  adopt  some  method  of  putting 

a  stop  to  the  unhappy  contest  between  Great-Britain 

and  the  colonies  j    but  this  petition,  though  presented 

'by  Mr.  Penn,  late  governor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors 

of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  obtain  an  answer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Americans,  prenared  for  eve- 
ry event,  and  animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  peo- 
pie  contending  for  liberty,  no  longer  confined  them- 
selves to  defensive  operations.  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  had  already  been  taken  by  a  party  of 

y\  Americans ;  and  it  was  determined  to  fit  out  an  expc- 
I  dition  against  Canada,  under  generals   Montgomery 

.  I  and  Arnold;  but  in  an  attempt  against  Quebec,  Mont- 
Lgomery  fell,  and  Arnold,  after  being  dangerously 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 
The  state  of  the  royal  army  at  Boston  had  now 
become  deplorable.  By  a  masterly  stroke.  Washing. 
ton  compelled  the  British  to  abandon  the  town  j  and 
all  the  English  troops,  with  such  loyalists  as  chose 
17761  ^^  accompany  them,  were  precipitately  embark- 

-^1  •»  ed  and  conveyed  to  Halifax.    Next  day,  general 

U  Washington  entered  Boston  in  triumph. 
^~  Soon  after,  congress,  in  a  solemn  declaration,  with- 
drew all  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  assumed  for  the  colonies  the  style  and  character 
of  "Free  and  independent  States."  They  also  pub- 
lished articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union 
between  the  provinces ;  while  in  proportion  as  the 
prospect  of  bringing  them  to  submission  was  lessened 
the  arrogance  and  infatuation  of  the  British  ministry, 

J*    at  the  head  of  whom  was  lord  North,  seemed  to  in- 
L-jcrease. 


uiauC  UpuTi  Cilaflcs 

but 


-t    town,  in  which  the  English  suffered  severely ; 
^.    about  the  same  time,  general  Howe  obtained  posses- 
^-viioB  of  New-York    and  general  Clinton  and  sir  Pete? 
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Parknr  took  Rhode-Island.  General  Howe,  and  his 
brother,  admiral  lord  Howe,  were  regarded  with  par- 
tiality by  the  Americans ;  and  some  overtures  ot  re- 
conciliation were  made  by  the  two  brothers  j  but  the 
manifesto  which  they  published,  offered  only  pardon 
to  the  colonists,  ^nd  produced  no  beneficial  purpose.   , 

The  ill  success  of  the  Americans,  however,  was 
productive  of  those  internal  effects  which  operate  as 
strongly  as  external  force  ;  and  at  this  period,  if  terms 
of  concession  had  been  offered  by  Great  Britain,  the 
constitutional  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  might 
probably  have  been  acknowledged  5  but  the  tim^  of 
conciliation  was  neglected,  and  the  infatuation  of  min- 
isters prevailed. 

In  the  next  campaign,  the  Americans  were  defeated  "^ 
by  general  Howe  in  the  l^attle  of  Brandywine;    and  T 
the  English  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph.    On  the  ^ 
j-«^,  other  hand,  general  Burgoyne,  who  had  set  out 
■'  from  Quebec   with   an  army   of  ten  thousand 
men,  in  order  to  form  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween New-york  and  Canada,  after  driving  the  Ameri- 
cans before  him  for  some  time,  was  at  last  surrounded  ^ 
at  Saratoga  by  general  Gates,  and  obliged  to  lay  dowa    / 
his  arms.  V. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  now  determined  the 
17781  ^^^^^  ^^  France  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  new 
•*  republic;  and  so  gloomy  was  the  prospect  of 
Great  Britain,  that  ministers  sent  commissioners  to 
America  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  this  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation was  of  no  essential  service. 

Hostilities  commenced  with  France,  by  a  naval  en- 
gagement between  admirable  Kepple  and  count  d'Or- 
villiers;  and  victory  would  have  been  decisive  in  fa- 
vour of  the  British,  if  sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  obeyed 
the  signals  of  the  admiral.  Both  officers  were  tried 
before  a  court-martial.  Palliser,  though  found  suilty, 
was  only  slightly  censured ;  while  admiral  Kepple  waa 
honourably  acquitted. 

Meanwhile,  Pondicherry  in  the  East,  and  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia  injhe  West-Indies,  were  captured  by  the 
fcngiiih:   but  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Urenada,  ^ 
were  taken  by  the  French,  who  assisted  the  Ameri   / 
cans  with  a  fleet,  commanded  by  the  count  dT^itaign.  L^ 
In  attempting  the  relief  of  Grenada,  an  indeciiive 
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ITtQl  ®'?ff*gement  took  place  between  admiral  Byron 
j,,^  y^^^  ^  ^®®^  °^  twenty-one  ships,  and  the  count 
d  Estaign,  who  had  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  twelve  frigates,  under  his  command 
After  this  action,  the  French  admiral,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Americans,  attempted  the  reduction  of  Sa- 
vannah,  but  was  frustrated  by  general  Prevost.  In 
Europe,  the  French  made  a  descent  with  a  considera- 
ble  force  on  Jersey,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  promp- 
titude of  major  Pearson,  the  English  commandant, 
who  tell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  his 
small  corps. 

Before  the  close  of  this  session,  his  majesty  an- 
nounced  to  parliament  that  Spain  had  joined  the  alii- 
ance  against  England;  and  this  new  enemy  joininsr  the 
French  with  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  combined 
fleets  of  those  two  neighbouring  powers  for  some 
time  rode  triumphant  in  the  British  channel,  and  men- 
aced  the  English  coast  with  impunity.  Spain  also 
took  New-Orleans  on  the  Mississippi,  and  closely  in- 
vested Gibraltar.  ^ 

Admiral  sir  George  Rodney,  being  appointed  to  the 
1780]  ^^}^^  "*^^^  command  in  the  West-Indies,  ob- 
■■  tamed  a  complete  victory  over  a  Spanish  fleet 
of  oleven  sail  off  Cape  St.  Vincent;  and  after  reliev- 
ing Gibraltar,  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  ulterior  or. 
ders,  and  had  three  indecisive  engagements  with  the 
French  fleet  in  the  West-Indies. 

^^j*l"?®'  *^°  ^**'^®  y^ar,  happened  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  riots  in  London  which  history  records.  It 
arose  from  the  fanaticism  of  an  association  of  protest- 
ant  sectaries,  who  fancied  that  religion  was  in  danger, 
on  account  of  some  just  and  equitable  indulgences 
which  the  legislature  had  recently  granted  to  the  Ro- 
man catholics.  A  mob,  collected  by  a  procession  of 
this  association,  pulled  down  or  burnt  several  popish 
chapels,  broke  open  many  of  the  prisons,  and  liberated 
both  felons  and  debtors.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the 
nota  were  quelled,  and  lord  George  (iordon,the  presi- 
dent of  the  associatiou,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

«^ws«8  Mi*,  »j|jii,s«,ii;iis  Mil  Wttf  and  ittCliOii,  we  turn 
With  pleasure  to  the  progress  made  by  science  and  the 
Arts,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  George  the 
Third.    Byron^  who  was  commissioned  in  1764  to  ex« 
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plore  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  circumnaT<r 
igate  the  globe,  corrected  by  his  observations  the  er- 
rors of  former  charts,  and  discovered  several  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific.  A  few  years  after,  captain  Wal- 
lis  sailed  on  a  sinSilar  expedition,  and,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1767,  perpetuated  his  name  by  the  discovery  of 
Otaheite,  (or  King  George's  Island,)  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, and  of  other  islands  in  the  same  ocean.  Carte- 
ret also  traversed  the  Pacific,  and  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  Eacli  of  these  navigators  contributed  an 
accession  of  geographical  knowledge. 

To  Captain  James  Cook,  however,  more  than  to 
any  other  individual  since  the  time  of  Columbus,  we 
are  indebted  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  geogrpnh- 
ical  science.  In  his  first  voyage  to  the  Pacific  oceau, 
in  1770,  he  discovered  the  Society  Islands,  determin- 
ed the  insularity  of  New  Zealand,  and  explored  the 
eastern  coast  of  JNew-Hcllaod.  In  his  second  voyage, 
in  1773,  he  discovered  New  Caledonia,  the  island  of 
Georgia,  and  an  unknown  coast,  which  he  named 
Sandwich  Land.  In  1776,  another  voyage  of  discove- 
ry being  proposed  by  the  government,  the  Resolution 
and  Discoverv  were  fitted  out  for  that  purpose,  and 
captains  Cook  and  Gierke  were  appointed  to  this  ex- 
pedition. This  last  voyage  was  particularly  distin- 
guish'3d  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  discove- 
ries. Besides  several  small  islands  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, Cook  discovered  the  group  of  islands  called  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  explored  the  western  coast  of 
America  from  the  latitude  of  forty-three  to  seventy 
degrees  north,  and  ascertained  the  proximty  of  the  two 
great  continents  of  Asia  and  America.  In  September, 
1780,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  returnecl  to  Eng- 
land from  this  voyage  round  the  world,  but  to  the 
grief  of  every  person  who  respected  worth  and  tal- 
ents, without  captain  Cook,  who  had  been  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  the  natives  of  Owyhee,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  which  he  had  discovered. 

This  year  was  also  memorable  for  the  armed  neu- 
trality entered  into  by  the  northern  powers^  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  'the   English  in^  exercising  the 
right  of  seaiching  neutral  vessels,  on  the  principle  •? 
that  ^*  free  bottoms  make  free  goods."    It  being  dis-  / 
«overed  that  the  States-General  had  concluded  a  trea-  \ 
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ty  with  the  American  government;  England  declaied 
war  against  Holland. 

The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  and  the  settle* 
ments  oFDemarara,  Berbice,and  Issequibo,  submitted 
to  the  British  ;  and  a  severe  engagement  took  place 
between  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  the  fleet  of  Hol- 
land off  the  Dogger  Bank,  but  without  any, decisive  is- 
sue on  either  side. 

In  America,  alternate  successes  and  reverses  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Britain  j  but  even  victory  was  fa- 
tal  to  England,  while  defeats  were  doubly  injurious 
and  rendered  the  colonists  certain  of  a  prosperous  is' 
sue.  Indeed,  the  cause  of  Britain  in  this  contest  with 
her  American  colonies  daily  declined,  and  became 
more  desperate.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  various  occasions,  was  at  length 
17811  s""^^"'^^®**  ^y  general  Washington,  assisted  by 
J  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  whole  of  his  forces,  amounting  to  seven 
thousand  men,  to  the  combined  French  and  Americao 
army,  at  York  Town,  in  Virginia ;  an  event  which  ter- 
minated the  hopes  of  the  British  government  in  Amer- 
ica, and  ended  the  war. 

About  the  same  time,  St.  Eustatius  was  recovered 
from  the  English  ;  and  the  Spaniards  made  themselves 
masters  of  West  Florida.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was 
also  carried  on  with  vigour ;  but  the  place  was  very 
ably  defended  by  the  heroic  governor,  general  Elliot 

In  the  East-Indies,  Hyder  Ally,  the  confederate  of 
France,  took  Arcot  by  assault,  and  cut  to  pieces,  or 
made  prisoners  of  a  detachment  under  colonel  Bail- 
lie.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  however,  defeated  Hyder  in  two 
subsequent  engagements,  relieved  Vellore,  and  re- 
trieved the  fortune  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic. 

After  the  surrender  of  earl  Cornwallis  to  general 
Washington,  the  influence  of  the  British  ministry  was 
at  an  endj  and  a  change  of  measures  appearing  abso- 
17821  ^"^®*y  necessary,  a  complete  revolution  ia  the 
J  cabinet  took  place  on  the  27th  of  March,  under 
the  auspioes  of  the  niarquid  of  Rockingham,  who  was 
appoiuteu  urat  lofu  of  tho  treasury.  The  earl  of  Shei- 
burne  and  Mr.  Foi  were  appointed  secretaries  of 
state. 

Peace  was  now  ardently  desired  by  all  ranks  of  peo- 
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pie  in  this  country  3  and  tlie  new  ministry  consented 
that  the  independence  of  America  should  be  allowed, 
and  entered  into  measures  for  effectuating  a  general 
treaty  of  pacification.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  was  sent  to  Paris,  with  full  powers  to  treat  with 
all  the  belligerent  nations,  and  orders  were  despatch- 
ed to  the  commanders  in  chief  in  America,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  pacific  viewp  of  the  British  cab- 
inet, and  with  the  offer  of  independence  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

After  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army, 
the  English  suffered  a  series  of  losses  in  America. 
The  French  took  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  and  Mont- 
serratj  the  Bahama  islands  surrendered  to  the  Span- 
iards 3  and  Jamaica  was  threatened  by  the  Heets  of 
Spain  and  France,  on  board  of  which  was  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  This  formidable  armament, 
however,  was  prevented  from  uniting  by  the  prompti- 
tude and  bravery  of  admiral  Rodney,  Who  engaged  and 
totally  defeated  the  French  under  count  de  Grasse, 
before  it  could  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  fleet. 
The  French  admiral,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  120  guns, 
was  taken,  with  two  seventy-four  gun  ships,  and  one 
of  sixty-four  guns.  Two  other  ships  of  the  line  were 
lost  in  the  action  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  sir  Samuel 
Hood  captured  two  more  French  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates.  This  decisive  and  glorious  victory, 
which  was  achieved  on  the  12th  of  April,  put  a  stop  to 
the  intended  project  against  Jamaica  5  and  admiral 
Rodney,  in  reward  for  his  services,  was  gratified  with 
a  peerage  and  a  pension. 

The  valour  of  the  British  arms  was  most  remarkably  *7 
displayed  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  English,  under  that 
brave  veteran  general  Elliot,  acquired  immortal   hon- 
our, and  converted  one  of  the    most  formidable  at- 

Sept     ^^^^f  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®''  ^^6"  made  in  the  history 
1^  '    of  sieges  to  th«  destruction  of  the  assailants, 
j^g2     and  the  frustr^ion  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
my.   The  enthusiasm  and  gallantry  of  Elliot 
and  his  garrison  were  emulated  bv  lord  Howe  and  the 
fleet.    To  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  that  brave  ad- 
miral, with   thirty-four  sail   of  the  line,  passed  the 
straits  in  the  f»      of  a  superior  enemy,  and  threw  sue 
cours  in  the  fortress. 
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This  was  the  last  transaction  of  importance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe;  and  thus   hi 
military  career  of  Britain,  after  her  repeated  misfor 
tunes,  terminated  with  great  splendour.    All  the  bel' 
ligerent  powers  were  now  inclined  to  listen  to  over, 
tures  of  pacification.    The  happy  prospect,  however 
of  peace  and  prosperity  was  obscured  for  a  time  by  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  from  whosi  ad 
ministration  the  nation  had  formed  great  expectations 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  Mr' 

L'^p^r'S  ^®''  ""^  '""'''"'^  ^^  '^^  "°'*^«"'' 

The  new  ministers,  however,  continued  the  nego. 
tiation  for  peace;  and  as  the  independence  of  Ameri- 
ca  was  virtually  recognised,  the  war  with  the  colonies 
had  in  fact  terminated.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1782,  provisional  articles  between  eZ 
land  and  America,  were  signed  at  Paris.  By  this  tret 
ty,  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States  were  fully   acknowledged.    So  great,  in- 

"7  .^^  \uTJ^^  concessions  of  ministers  on  this  occa- 
/  sion,  that  they  neglected  the  interest  of  the  loyalists 

/  in  America  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated,  and 
ilh    ^^^^  thrown  on  the  generosity  of  the  Brit- 

In  our  treaties  with  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  tlie 

17831  ^P^*^»ards,  the  same  improvident  facility  was 

■•  apparent  5  and  these  treaties,  when  submitted 

to  parliament,  extorted  the  severest  animadversions. 

By  this  calamitous  war.  Great  Britain  lost  the  best 

part  of  her  transatlantic  colonies,  and,  besides  manv 

--ythousands  of  valuable  lives,  expended  or  squanderea 

/  C.J  ^^^  millions  of  money.    The  address  of  thanks 

4^^  tor  the  per.cc  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords  by  a 

majority  of  72  to  59,  but  lost  in  the  house  of  commons 

by  a  majority  of  224  to  208. 

iJ\  7if  "«^, discovered  that  Mr,  Fox,  in  his  animos- 
ity  to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  had  formed  a  coalition 
}   with  his  former  political  antagonist,  lord  North.    This 
/    unnatural  and  unprincipled  coalition.    whAoh  e^cit 
V^cd  generpl  indignation,*  was  defended   by  l\ir  *Fox 
on  the  strange  plea,  that  the  question  of  American  in- 
dependence being  now  at  rest,  he  had  no  desire  to 
perpetuate  his  enmity  to  a  statesman  whom  he  had 
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found  honourable  a^  an  adversary,  and  of  whose  open- 
ness and  sincerity  as  a  friend  he  had  no  doubt. 

Their  united  oppositicm  prevailed,  and  a  change 
took  place  in  the  ministry.  The  duke  of  Portland  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  lord  John  Caven- 
dish was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  appointed  joint  secretaries 
of  state.  The  coalition  administration  became  the 
theme  of  universal  and  passionate  execration  j  and 
when  public  confidence  is  once  lost,  it  can  never  be 
completely  regained. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  immortal  earl  of  Chathamj^ 
and  who  afterwards  rivalled  his  father's  glory,  made  a  / 
motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  proposed  to/ 
add  one  hundred  members  to  the  counties,  and  abol-x 
ish  a  proportionable  number  of  the  obnoxious  bor- 
oughs.   This  plan,  though  certainly  the  most  judi- 
cious that  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  independence 
of  parliamentary  representation,  was  negatived  by  a 
large  majority. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November, 
Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  East-India  Company.  This  famous  bill  proposed 
to  deprive  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the  entire 
administration,  not  only  of  their  territorial,  but  also 
of  their  commercial  affairs,  and  to  vest  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  them  in  seven  commissioners 
named  in  the  bill,  and  irremovable  by  the  crown,  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  an  address  of  either  house  of 
parliament.  It  passed  through  the  lower  house  by  a 
great  majority,  but  was  lost  in  the  upper,  after  very 
animated,  debates,  in  which  its  unconstitutional  prin- 
ciples were  fully  exposed. 

The  king,  being  informed  uf  the  nature  and  .e^den- 
cy  of  this  biF.  considered  himself  duped  and  deceiv-  ' 
«(!  %  uid  the  c  lition  ministry,  which  had  been  deserv- 
edlr  unpopular,  were  sur' Jenly  dismissed.  Mr.  Pitt, 
?.hea  a  very  young  man,  was  declared  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  c^iancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  mar- 
quis of  Caermarthen,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend, 
Created  lord  Sydney,  were  nominated  secretaries  of 
state  3  and  lord  Thurlow  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  lord-chancellor.  The  intelligence  of  this  change 
was  received  by  the  nation  with  transports  of  joy. 
VOL    n.  lij 
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The  discarded  ministers,  however,  still  maintained 
their  ihducnce  in  the  house  of  commons  j  and  the  sin- 

7  gular  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  a  minister  retaining 
ois  situation  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  the  com- 
(  mens,  and  of  an  opposition  restraining  the  power 
(^  of  the  executive,  by  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  pay- 
\  mcnts  from  the  bank  or  the  exchequer,  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  At  length,  after  strong  and  repeated  con- 
March  ^^^^^  between  the  two  factions,  during  which 
^^  the  minister  found  himself  frequently  in  a  mi- 
178'4  "^'■^^y'  ^^^  parliament  was  dissolved  by  procln- 
mation,  and  a  new  one  convened.  So  com- 
plete was  the  rout  of  the  coftlition  party,  that  of  one 
Iiundred  and  sixty  members  who  lost  their  seats  at  the 
general  election,"  nearly  the  whole  were  the  frienda 
cither  of  Mr.  Fox  or  lord  North. 

The  arrangements  of  apian  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India,  was  the  most  important  business  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  new  parliament  was  first  di- 
rected. The  bill  which  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  for  that 
Eurpose,  was  carried  through  tne  house  of  commons 
y  a  great  majority;  and  in  the  upper  house,  though 
strongly  opposed,  it  passed  with  a  few  dissenting 
votes. 

In  the  ne.xt  session,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his 
17851  P^*'*"  ^^^  ^  reform  in  the  representation,  varying 
■»  in  some  measure  from  his  former  project,  but 
in  every  respect  temperate  and  judicious.    The  re- 
sult of  this  plan  was  to  give  one  hundred  members  to 
the  popular  interest,  and  to  extend  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  more  than  one   hundred  thousand  persons, 
who,  by  the  existing  laws,  were  excluded  from  vot- 
ing  for  members  of  parliament.     After  a  debate  of 
•-|  considerable  length,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  bestowed  on 
i  the  plan  a  just  and  liberal  tribute  of  praise,  the  bill 
/    was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  274  to  ill.     Mr.  Pitt 
r  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  settle  the 
V^ommorcc  of  Kngland  and  Ireland  on  a  mutual   md 
equitable  Tooting.      His    propositions,   which    were 
amended  :n  the  house  of  lords,  passed  in  Enifland 
with  dimcuily  ;  but,  m  the  Irish  parliament,  they  were 
rejected  with  marked  disapprobation. 

Among  the  various  measures  agitated  by  parliament 
duriag  the  next  session,  was  a  plan  for  extinguiihing 
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ehe  national  debt.    This  celebrated  plan  was  founded 
17861  °"  ^  report  framed  by  a  select  committeo,  who 

■'  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the  annual  in-  >^ 
come  and  expenditure  of^he  state.    By  this  report  7 
it  appeared,  that  the  public  income  for  the  year  1785  // 
excpeded  the  annual  expenditure  by  £900,000.    This  ' 
surplus  the  minister  proposed  to  increase  to  one  mil- 
lion, and  to  appropriate  the  annual  sum  of  one  million 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.    This  annua! 
million  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  hands 
of  certain  commissioners,  to  he  by  them  applied  regu- 
larly in  the  purchase  of  stock.     In  the  progress  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Fox  suggested  an  amendment,  which  was 
grate.'^illy  received  by  the  minister—that  whenever  a 
new  loan  should  in  future  be  made,  the  commissionerg 
should  be  empowered  to  accept  of  the  loan,  or  such 
proportion  of  it  as  should  be  equal  to  the  cash  then  in 
their  hands ;  and  that  the  interest  and  douceur  annez-^ 
ed  to  it  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  sink-  / 
injj  ''■ind.    The  bill  finally  passea,  with  great  and  de*( 
served  approbation ;   and  this  measure  has  been  in  \ 
general  pursued  under  almost  every  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  amidst  unexampled  difficulties. 

During  the  following  year,  the  republican  party  in 
Holland  having  obtained  an  accession  of  strength,  and 
being  secretly  favoured  by  the  court  of  France,  re- 
^'jo'T'i  nounced  the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  under 
J  the  pretext  that  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
liis  country  to  predilection  for  the  English.  The  ac- 
tive interference,  however,  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
{{i^feuce  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  wa« 
nearly  related  by  marriage,  restored  the  authority  of 
the  Stadtholder,  while  the  dignified  tone  and  vigorous 
prepnirations  of  the  British  minister  intimidated  the 
Freiwh  from  assisting  the  republicans. 

This  year  is  also  remarkable  for  the  impeachment 
of  VVtxrren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  governor-general  of 
lien^al.     The   trial  of  this  gentleman  continued 
seven  years,  and,  terminated  in  his   honourable 

and  the  acrimony  with  which  it  was  conducted,  led 
manv  to  compassionate  a  man,  who,  held  up  as  a  great 
public  delinquent,  seemed  destined  to  lead  a  life  of 
impeachment,  and  to  have  become  the  object  of  a  re- 
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ientleM  persecution.  If  there  were  errors  in  tht 
conduct  of  Warren  Hastings,  they  were  more  than 
compensated  by  his  exertions  aiid  moral  intentions  > 
and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  in  the  administra' 
tion  of  India,  he  in  general  deserved  praise  rather 
than  censure,  and  that  his  character  will  be  always 
venerated  in  this  country,  which  was  essentially  ben- 
entted  by  his  services. 

The  next  session  was  memorable  for  the  first  dig- 
17881  °"'^^°"  *n  parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
J  human  traffic  in  slaves.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who 
had  announced  his  intention  of  moving  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  abominable  trade,  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  indisposition ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  sir  Wil- 
J  liani  Dolben,  some  regulations  were  enacted  for  re- 
straining the  cruelties  practised  on  board  the  slave- 
ships. 

The  same  year  being  the  centenary  of  the  glorious 
revolution  of  1688,  the  5th  of  November,  the  day  of 
king  William's  landing,  was  celebrated  by  rejoicings  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king,  who 
had  been  rather  indisposed,  was  advised  to  try  the 
mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham,  where  he  appeared  to 
recover  his  health ;  but  on  his  return  to  London,  late 
m  the  summer,  his  illness  returned  with  new  and 
alarming  symptoms  5  and  it  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, that  the  malady  with  which  he  was  afflicted 
was  a  mental  derangement,  that  rendered  him  wholly 
incapable  of  public  business. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  regent  to  ex- 
ercise the  royal  functions  till  the  health  of  his  maj- 
esty should  be  restored ;  and  Mr.  Fox  claimed  this 
high  office  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  heir- 
Apparent,  as  appertaining  to  nis  royal  highness  of 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents, 
who  formed  by  far  the  most  numerous  body,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  maintained,  that  the  heir  to  the 
crown  was  merely  a  subject  5  that  it  was  little  short 
of  treason  against  the  constitution  to  urge  his  right  to 
the  reffency,  and  that  it  belonged  AntifAiv  tn  the  -^o 
remaining  branches  of  the  legishture  to  supply  Uie 
temporary  deficiency. 
Long  and  yiolent  debates  ensued  in  parliament,  on 
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the  restraints  under  which  the  minister  thought  it  ne 
cessary  to  subject  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  regent,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority.  A  last,  the  resency- 
bill  was  about  to  pass/  when,  to  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  the  nation,  as  well  tta  of  every  member  of  his  august 
l7flQl  ^^^^^y*  ^*^  majesty,  on  the  10th  of  March,  sent  a 
-i  message  to  parliament,  to  acquaint  them  with 
nis  recovery,  and  his  ability  to  attend  to  the  public  bu- 
siness of  the  kingdom.  Tliese  tidings  diffused  an  uni- 
versal and  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Every  town,  every  vil- 
lage, exhibited  its  testimonies  of  loyalty  and  affection 
to  the  best  of  sovereigns  at  the  instant ;  and  these  were 
renewed  on  the  23d  of  April,  when  his  majesty,  in 
solemn  procession,  went  to  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  to 
return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  recovery. 

In  the  month  of  July  in  this  year,  one  of  the  most 
unexpected  and  extraordinary  revolutio.  s  took  place 
in  France  that  the  annals  of  history  record.  The  de- 
ranged state  of  the  finances  of  France,  and  the  mild 
disposition  and  moderate  principles  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  reigning  sovereign,  inducing  him  to  assemble  the 
notables  of  his  kingdom,  an  opportunity  was  taken  to 
subvert  the  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  the  king  to  a 
state  of  degradation,  which  prevented  him  not  only 
from  doing  wrong,  but  from  rendering  any  essential 
service  to  the  state.  The  bastile,  which  had  long 
been  used  for  the  most  despotic  purposes,  was  sud- 
denly levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  prisoners  liber 
ated ;  while  a  national  assembly,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, wrested  from  the  kin^  the  privilege  of  makinff 
war  or  peace,  and  abolisl  d  all  titles  of  peerage  and 
distinction  of  orders.  The  frame  of  government  was 
entirely  changed,  and  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy 
was  established,  in  which  the  legislative  authority  was 
rendered  superior  to  the  executive,  the  latter  being 
allowed  only  a  suspensive  vote.  The  person  of  the 
king  was  declared  inviolable,  and  the  throne  indivis- 
ible. 

Some  British  adventurers  having  established  a  set- 


'*'  The  parliament  of  Ireland  invited  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
accept  the  regency  without  any  limitation,  while  the  British 
legislature  imposed  many  restrictions. 
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Uement  at  Nootka  or  King's  Sound,*  on  the  nortli 
west  coast  ot   America,  for  the  purpose  of  trad^nJ 
With  the  natives  for  furs,  the  Splnia^rds,  who  cfe 
«d  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  this  coast,  from  cZ 
1730]  Horn  to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude 
J  seized  on  the  fort,  and  captured  such   Encrlish 
vessels  as  were  found  trading  in  those  parts.  This  con 
duct  produced  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Spain- 
but    he  Spaniards  being  unwilling  to  make  any  atone' 
ment  for  the  act  oi  violence  of  which  they  had  been 
pilty,  both  nations  prepared  for  war.    The  matter 
However,  was  at  last  settfed  by  a  convention,  by  which 
Spain  conceded  every  point  in  dispute,  though  the 
Spanish  flag  at  the  fort  and  settlement  of  Nootka  was 
never  struck. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  next  session  of  parliament 
Canada  was  divided  into  two  distinct  governments,  to' 
each  of  which  a  legislative  counsel  and  assembly  were 
appointed,  after  the  model  of  the  British  constitution 
The  councils  were  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and 
the  houses  of  assembly  were  chosen  by  the  people 
Ihe  habeas  corpus  act,  became  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  constitution  of  Canada;  and  the  British  parliament 
were  restrained  from  imposing  any  other  taxes  than 
sach  as  were  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and 
canimerce.  Phis  wise  and  salutary  measure  has  been 
productive  of  the  best  effects,  and  will  probably  secure 
the  dependence  of  that  province  on  Great  Britain  bv 
the  strong  tie  ofgratitude  and  interest.  '   ^ 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  England  was  nearly  in. 
volvedm  hostilities  with  Russia.  Thai  power,  leagu- 
ed with  Austna,  had  for  some  time  earned  on  a  war 
against  the  Turks.  The  Germans,  however  were 
very  unsuccessf-ul  in  this  unjust  warfare  :  but  the  Rus- 
fiians  defeated  the  Turks  in  eyery  battle,  and  took  from 
them  several  strong  places,  particularly  Gczakow  and 
Ismael.  At  the  latter,  the  Turks  made  a  gallant  re- 
aistance  3  but  the  savage  Suwarroff,  who  commanded 
the  Russians,  caused  about  thirty  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants  to  be  put  to  death,  and  thus  fixed  an  indelible 


These  successes,  and  the  cruelties  which   accom 
panied  them,  alarmed  the  British  court,  and  a  large 
j^^jjij^diicovered  by  captain  CJpok,  In  his  last  voyagu  roun'a 
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fleet  was  fitted  out,  in  order  to  prevent  Russia 
obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  j  but  tho^  / . 
majorities  which  the  minister  was  able  to  command/ 
in  parliament  on  this  occasion,  being  very  inconsider- 
able,  and  the  popular  voice  being  decidedly  sgamst 
the  policy  of  going  to  war  with  Russia,  the  armament 
was  laid  aside,  after  an  enormous  expense  had  been 
incurred,  and  the  Porte  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
czarina  on  her  own  terms.  In  justice,  hovvever,  to 
administration,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  meas- 
ures which  they  adopted  on  this  occasion  were  tound- 
ed  in  wisdom  and  sound  policy  ;  and  that,  if  their  de- 
signs had  not  been  counteracted  by  the  violence  of 
faction  ia  parliament,  whose  sentiments  prevailed 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  seems  probaole 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  other  encroachments  and 
revolutions  which  followed,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. ,        .     _  ,    J 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  France  had 
excited  much  interest  in  this  country,  and  provoked 
discussions  which  occasioned  the  supporters  of  the 
French  revolution  to  be  regarded  as  mimical  to  the 
British  constitution,  while  the  opponents  of  that  meas- 
ure were  considered  as  the  faithful  guardians  and  de- 
fenders of  our  excellent  establishment  in  church  and 
state.  It  was,  indeed,  natural  that  the  dawn  of  liberty 
in  a  country  long  enslaved  should  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  generous  sympathy  of  Britons,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  "oerly  j 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  anarchy  and 
violence  which  prevailed  in  France  would  have  been 
regarded  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  detes- 
tation and  abhorrence,  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
British  constitution  would  have  evinced  their  appro- 
bation of  principles,  which  they  saw  perverted,  and 
applied  to  the  most  dangerous  purposes. 

On  the  anniversarv  of  the  Mth  of  July,  the  day  on 
i-Ton  which  the  bastile  had  been  demolished,  the  par- 
*'^*J  tisans  of  liberty  in  this  country  agreed  to  cele- 
brate  that  event  by  festive  meetings  in  several  of  tho 
:__: 1  * J  -.:♦:««  ^r  «U«  irinmtnm       This  waa 

certainly  an  act  of  indiscretion,  as  the  French  revolu 
tion  hau  incurred  great  odium  by  the  events  which 
h^d  lately  taken  place  in  France,  and  as  the  fpint  of 
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fbar^r  prevailed  in  a  most  violent  degree  at  this  time 
in  England.    In  Birmingham,  where  great  animosity 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  high-church  partv  and 
the  dissenters,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  justly 
celebrated  philosopher,  Dr.  Priestley,  the  meeting  was 
—   attended  with  the  most   lamentable  consequences. 
The  persons  who  there  assembled  to  commemorate 
the  French  revolution,  were  insulted  by  a  furiou 
mob,  who  shouted  "  church  and  king,"  and  who  broka 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  in  which  the  company  were 
assembled.    Incited  and  inflamed  by  their  leaders,  the 
mob  dispersed  over  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  set  on 
fire  the  meeting-houses,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  most 
eminent  dissenters,  and  giving  a  loose  to  every  kind 
of  intemperance,  became  equally  formidable  to  boti 
parties.    The  mansion  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  consumed, 
with  his  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus^ 
and  thus  a  man,  whose  talents  would  have  been  an 
honour  to  any  country,  was  treated  by  these  Vandals 
as  a  foe  to  the  human  race,  and  ultimately  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  America.    No  effectual  effort  was  em- 
ployed to  check  these  infamous  and  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings, till  the  arrival  of  some  troops  of  dragoons 
from  Nottingham,  when,  afler  four  days  of  tumult  and 
devastation,  order  and  tranquillity  were  restored.  Ma- 
ny of  the  rioters  were  brought  to  trial,  and  three  of 
them  capitally  punished. 
^       In  the  East  Indies,  earl  Cornwallis,  who  had  been 
*tS|  appointed  ffovernor-general  of  Bengal,  carried  on  with 
I  equal  conduct  and  good  fortune  the  war  against  Tip- 
iivoo  Saib,  in  which  this  country  had  been  involved  by 
fhe  intrigues  of  the  French.    After  overcoming  all 
^  impediments,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Seringapatam, 
y  the  capital  of  Mysore,  and  obliged  Tippoo  to  conclude 
^  I  a  peace  on  the  terms  offered  to  him,  and  to  give  his 
'  Ltwo  sons  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  its  condi- 
tions. 

When  parliament  met,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  agreeable 
17921  ^"n*''*?®  ®f  *^®  nation,  proved  that  the  finances 
were  in  such  a  flourishing  state,  that  govern- 
ment would  be  enabled  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
people,  by  taking  off  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
arad  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
k>  appropriate  double  that  sum  for  the  reduction  of 
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the  national  debt.    He  also  observed,  that  the  general 
Tute  of  Affairs  in  Europe  promised  »  ^o"^*""/,^^^^^^ 
n«ace  and  that  he  expected  an  immediate  reduction 
Sf  the  naval  and  military  establishments     These  bnl- 
Hant  prospects  however,  were  obscured  before  the 

^ThetontfnenU^^  of  the  principles 

which  haTbeen  developed  in  the  French  re vol^^^^^^^^ 
held  a  secret  convention  at  Pilnitz,  in  Liwatia,  where 
it  was  determined  to  prepare  for  war  against  trance 
The  haughty  demands  of  restitution  urged  by  the 
eraperor,left  no  other  alternative  to  the  French  peo- 
Kan  to  declare  war  against  Austria;  and  Prussia 
loining  against  France,  it  was  evident  that  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  long  be  kept  out  of  the  vortex.    The 
combhied  armies  of   Austria  .  and  .  Prussia   entered 
FrSice  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  ^f  o™P«»  J^ 
by  the  Prussian  monarch  in  person ;  ^ndj^nder  t^^^ 
sanction  of  the  two  courts,  was  issued  a  proclamation, 
whrch  denounced  the  most  dreadful  vengeance  against 
the  French  nation,  and  threatened  to  pum«j^^ 
to  their  king,  and  destroyers  of  the  PPoV^.^f'^^^^^^^^ 
all  such  as  were  found  in  arms  against  the  troops  of 

''ThS^^^^^^^^  impolitic  manifesto  which  seemed 
purposely   calculated^o  complete  ^he  rum  of  the 
French  king,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  popular. 
furT  Thrpalace  of  the  ThuiUeries  was  atUicked 
by?he  ParisL  populace;  and,  being  ^^^olutely  de-, 
;    Z  fended  by  the  Swiss  guards,  a  most  Woody 
^"|-^®'  conflict  ensued,  which  terminated  m  the  toUd 
1^92.   defeat  and  destruction  of  the  guards,  and  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Parisians    .The  ^^^^^^^ 
the  queen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
had  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  hall  of  the  na- 
UonrassemW,  and  that  unfee  ing  body  committed 
them  close  prisoners  to  the  temple.    Soon  after  Lou^^ 
is  XVI.  was  formally  deposed,  and  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  France  decreed  by  the  national  convention. 
IviaBBiicres,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  civjilized  na- 
lions,  were  perpetrated  under  ine  saurea  "»»»-  ;^;,  ""^ 
•rty.    The  prisons  were  forced  open ;  and  all  those 
^       .  murdered,  who  had  been  confined  for  imputed 
Bept.t.  g^ntimeiitB  of  royalty.  In  short,  *.he  party  whicH 
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had  usurped  all  power  in  France ,  were  guilty  of  atroc* 
ities,  which  to  relate  in  simple  terms,  would  turn  hu- 
inanity  pale.  On  this  occasion,  the  princess  Lam* 
balle  was  one  of  the  many  victims  to  their  infernal 
yengeanqe ;  and  her  fate  was  attended  with  such  cir- 
cumstances of  horror  as  could  scarcely  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  man. 

After  the  deposition  of  Louis,  our  ambassador  was 
recalled  from  Paris ;  and  though  Chauvelin,  the  French 
ambassador,  still  remained  in  London,  he  was  not  ac- 
knowledged in  any  official  capacity.  Not  only  were 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate France,  but  the  French  general  Dumourier  over- 
raif  the  Low  Countries  in  a  series  of  triumphs ;  and, 
before  the  year  had  closed,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  with  the  exception  of  Luxembourgh  and 
Liege,  had  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  republican 
*nvaders.  In  the  exultation  occasioned  by  these  suc- 
cesses, the  convention  passed  their  famous  decree, 
offering  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  nations  engag- 
ed in  a  struggle  for  liberty  j  and,  on  the  capture  of 
Antwerp,  they  declared  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
free,  which  this  country  was  bound  by  treaty  to  resist 

These  decrees  were  justly  obnoxious  to  the  British 
ministry,  as  encouraging  sedition  and  revolt  in  every 
monarchical  government,  and  treating  with  contempt 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations.  A  royal  proclamation 
appeared,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  evil  disposed 
persons  in  this  country  were  acting  in  concert  with 
others  in  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  subvert  the  laws 
and  constitution;  and  avowing  his  majesty's  design 
of  forthwith  embodying  a  part  of  the  militia.  Con- 
siderable alarm  was  spread  through  the  sound  part  of 
the  nation,  of  which  description  the  majority  was  im- 
mense ;  and  both  public  bodies  and  private  individuals 
testified  their  zeal  for  preserving  the  public  peace  and 
supporting  the  constitution  of  their  country.  Numer- 
ous associations  were  formed  against  republicans  and 
levellers ;  loyal  addresses  poured  in  from  all  parts; 
and  the  pulpit  and  the  press  were  alike  employed  la 
recoiuuiefiuing  social  oraer,  uuu  m  ui53CJHiMas.«^  «=•— 
principles  which  had  raised  Britain  to  a  state  oFuneJ 
tmpled  political  happiness. 
When  the  parliament  met,  the  infamous  frateniii»»8 
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iocrec  of  France  having  excited  just  alarm  and  mdig 
nation,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  his  majesty  should 
be  empowered  to  order  aliens  to  <|uit  the  kingdom,  as 
circumstances  might  justify  or  policy  require.    It  was 
now    sufficiently  evident,  ihat    hostilities    between 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  not  be  long  deterred. 
A  sentiment  of  horror  pervaded  the  nation,  when 
intelliffence  was  received  of  the  condemnation  and 
public  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  the 
•«««-.  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  of  a  long  line  ot 
*"^^J  kings,  who  suffered  death  by  the  punishment  of  ik 
the  guillotine,  on  the  2l8t  of  January.    The  parlia-  J 
ment  being  sitting,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  sensa-/ 
tion  which  this  melancholy  event  produced,  to  unite^ 
all  parties  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war,  tor 
which  preparations  had  long  been  making.    Chauvelin, 
the  accredited  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  ordered 
to  quit  the  kingdom  •,  and  the  French  republic,  regard- 
inff  his  dismission  as  a  direct  act  of  hostility,  declared 
war  against  th    king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  prince 
of  Orange,  as  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  necessity  of  this  war,  which  was  actively  un- 
dertaken  by  this  country  without  any  formal  declara- 
tion, was  warmly  disputed  in  parliament ;  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  hostilities  with  France,  on  the  grounds 
alleged  by  ministers,  were  neither  for  the  honour  nor 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain.    The  English  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  having  jom- 
ed  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  combined  armies, 
defeated    the  French    generals,  Valence,  Miranda. 
Dumourier,  and  Dampierre,  and  took  the  citie*  of 
Valenciennes,  Conde,  Mentz,  and  Quesnoy.    It  was 
resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  British,  Hano- 
verians,  and  Dutch,  should  separate  from  the  main  ar 
mv    and  attack  West    Flanders.     Accordingly,  the 
British  forces,  under  the  duke  of  York,  made  an  at- 
tempt  on  Dunkirk  5   but  the  English  armv  was  com- 
nelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  heavy  artil; 

^Meanwhile,  the  fury  of  the  jacobins  in  France  rous- 
ed The  people  in  several  provinces  to  resistance  5  .,^^ 
lord  Hood  being  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  toe 
inhabitants  of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negotiation  witft 
bim,  and  delivered  into  his  possession  the  town  ana, 
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the  shipping;  but  the  republicani,  collecting  a  larw 
irregular  force,  attacked  the  place  with  such  impetS- 
osity,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
after  destroying  nine  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  linA 
and  some  frigates.  ^         r  «  nue 

Though  this  campaign  was  on  the  whole  successful 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  yet  its  termination  was  by 
no  means  equ?dly  auspicious  as  its  commencement 
They  had  preserved  Holland,  and  recovered  the  Neth-' 
erlands;  but  the  tide  of  success  was  now  turned 
against  the  confederates,  who,  acting  without  any  reir- 
ularly  concerted  plan,  showed  alternate  vigour  and 
irresolution.  ** 

At  home,  revolutionary  doctrines  were  industrious- 
ly  propagated,  and  seditious  societies  formed  ;   and 
several  persons  of  talents,  who  had  lent  their  aid  in  pro- 
moting  schemes  dangerous  to  the  constitution   were 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial.     By  the  severity  of  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  some  of  them,  being  convicted  of 
sedition  in  that  country,  were  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported  to  Botany  Bay,  which  was  accordingly  carried 
into  execution  5  but  in  England,  the  promoters  of 
disorder  and  confusion,  who  had  been  indicted  for 
high  treason,  were  all  eventually  acquitted.     The 
merits  of  the  judgments  on  the  delinquents  in  Scot- 
land afterwards  underwent  a  discussion  in  parliament 
A  message  from  the  king  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
17941  '^®°'  announced  the  avowed  intentions  of  the 
•»  enemy  to  invade  this  country.    A  great  aug- 
mentation of  the  militia,  and  an  addition  of  volunteer 
fensible  corps,  were  accordingly  voted.    The  ardour 
with  which  young  men  of  all  ranks  entered  into  these 
military  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
their  country,  equally  damped  the  resolution  of  do- 
mestic traitors  and  foreign  foes;  and  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  invading  England,  began  to 
slacken,  and  were  at  last  wholly  discontinued. 

On  the  continent,  the  arms  of  the  allies,  from  a 
want  of  cordial  co-operation,  had  experienced  many 
reveraesj  j>ut  the  English  were  consoled  by  the  splen 
June  1  ?^^  ??•**  vicioif  obtained  by  lord  Howe  over 
1794  D®  "®"<^"  flce*»  which  had  ventured  from 
Brest  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a 
large  convoy  from  Americ*.    In  this  action,  whipji 
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was  warmly  contested,  the  French  suffered  a  tetal  de- 
feat, with  the  loss  of  six  ships  of  the  line  taken,  and 
one  sunk.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-MS 
•ail  of  the  line,  and  the  English  of  twenty-five. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Martinico,  St.  Lucie,  and  Giw- 
daloupe,  were  successively  captured;  and  in  th« 
East.  Pondicherry,  Chandemagore,  and  Mahie,  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  English.  In  short,  signal  as 
had  been  the  disasters  of  the  allied  armies  on  the 
continent,  in  almost  every  enterprise  m  which  the 
British  were  singly  engaged,  they  were  completely 

successful 

An  accession  was  made  to  the  British  empire  by 
the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of  England : 
but  policy,  or  necessity,  in  a  short  time  compelleci 
this  country  to  abandon  an  island,  which  would  ever 
have  been  attended  with  more  expense  than  advantage. 

When  the  victories  of  the  French  m  the  Nether- 
lands had  removed  their  apprehensions  from  foreign 
enemies,  their  attention  was  directed  to  internal  tyr- 
anny.      After  the  jacobins  had  triumphed  over  the 
girondiste,  they  were  themselves  divided  into  two  par- 
ties.   Those  called  the  faction  of  the  cordeliers,  be- . 
inff  opposed  to  the  views  of  Robespierre,  who  had  | 
made  lipid  strides  to  single  despotism,  were  arrested 
by  his  orders,  and  put  to  death.    The  French  people, 
however,  no  sooner  considered  the  atrocities  of  which 
Robespierre  had  been  guilty,  than  a  powerful  party 
was  formed  against  him ;  and  the  fall  of  the  tyrant 
put  an  end  to  &e  reign  of  terror  in  France  j  but  under 
every  successive  faction,  the  arms  of  the  republic  pre- 
vailed  on  the  continent,  and  at  once  Germany,  Spain^ 
and  Italy,  felt  their  irresistible  force.     The  United 
Provinces  were  speedily  overrun  by  a  French  armjr } 
and  the  stadtholder,  with  his  family,  sought  refuge  m 

England.  , .       ^     .      < 

In  this  year,  Poland,  overwhelmed  by  a  foreign  des- 

totism,  was  blotted  eut  from  the  number  of  European^ 
ingdoms,  and  its  territories  were  divided  between-fl 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Rasiia,  the  three  powers  that  j 
conspired  and  effected  its  ruin.  ^.     i    «  i 

The  splendid  successes  of  the  French  m  the  last  V 
iTORi  campaign,  had  disposed  most  of  the  neighbour- 
™^J  ing  powers  to  acknowledge  the  republic.    Prus- 
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«ia  and  Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with  France ;  md 
iiolland  being  fratemizea  by  the  French,  the  Dutch 
trem  long  treacherous  friends,  became  the  open  ene- 
mies of  this  country.     Warm  debates  took  place  in 
the   British  parliament  on  the  subject  of  peace  :   but 
the  warlike  proposals  of  ministers  were  still  support- 
ed  by  great  majorities.     At  this  period  of  the  contest 
the  nation  seemed  wearied  and  dispirited :  but  another 
victory  by  sea,  gained  by  lord  Bridport,  off  port  I'Ori- 
ent,  tended  to  encourage  the  people,  and  to  convince 
them  that  they  were  invulnerable  on  their  native  ele- 
ment.    The  engagement  began  early  in  the  morning 
and  continued  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  by  which 
time  three  ships  of  the  line  had  struck  their  colours 
llie  rest  of  the  French  squadron,  keeping  close  in 
shore,  escaped  into  I'Orient?  '        **    » 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  his  royal  highness  the 

prince  of  Wales  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance 

/  with  his  cousin,  the  princess  Caroline  Amelia,  daugh- 

l  ter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.    This  marriage,  which 

Vgave  great  joy  to  the  people,  eventually  proved  a  source 

u  °l-"n    °o™e«^»c  misery  and  national  inquietude.    In 

,     the  following  year,  the  princess  gave  birth  to  a  daugh 

ter :  and,  soon  after,  a  formal  separation  of  the  parents 

took  place.  '^ 

Various  circumstances  had  inspired  the  English 
people  with  a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  cruel  and  il- 
leffal  practices  of  crimps  for  the  recruiting  service 
liad  occasioned  several  violent  tumults ;   and  the  in- 

.  creasing  scarcity  of  provisions  aggravated  the  public 
Ill-humour.  The  reforming  societies  began  to  act 
with  great  boldness :  and  that  denominated  the  Cor- 
responding Society  held  several  public  meetings,  one 
of  which,  in  the  fields  near  Copenhag-in  House,  was 

)computed  to  be  attended  by  fifty  thousand  persons, 

I  and  was  distinguished  by  the  daring  addresses  made  to 
the  people.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, his  maiesty  was  grossly  insulted  in  passioff  to 
the  house  of  lords  by  a  furious  mob,  who  dlamorously 

,  demanded  peace,  and  the  dismission  of  M?.  Pitt 
^  u2u  .^^O'^sequence  of  this  outrage,  two  bills  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament :  one  for  the  better  ieourity 
of  his  majesty's  person,  by  extending  the  laws  of 
treaion  -,  the  other,  for  the  prevention  of  seditiouf 
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meetingi.    These  bills,  however,  did  not  pws  without 

Th?8%Mha"t  valuable  settlement,  the  Cape  of 
rood  Hope  and  part  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from 
fhe  Dutch  '  but  an  expedition  to  Quiberon,  in  which 
were  embarked  about'three  thousand  French   emi- 

^\?CeS  was' made  by  the  British  government 
to  negotUte  a  peace  with  France  ;   but  it  was  so  ca^- 
♦Lislv  not  to  say  insolent  y  received,  that  it  was  im- 
rl'l'e  to  Uk^'any  far  Jr  «teps  for  the  attammej.t 
^nF  this  obiect     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  two 
le  nmenls  were  less  inclined  to  a  pac  .ficatu)n  than 
fhe  people,  who  were  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  a 
war  the  evils  of  which  were  severely  felt,  and  tne 
Tveitual  advantages  of  which  they  did  not  compre- 
bend  or  did  not  thinlc  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
nressures  under  which  they  laboured. 
^During  the  last  campaign,  the  French  had  been  less 
successful  than  in  the  former  year ;  .b«\tbe  directory 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  P^f  »"?;*1^,  ""™!'°e^ 
Armies  of  the  republic  in  a  most  formidable  post^^^^^ 
and  the  success  of  the  French  arms  was  "f  «"'PJ^^;* 
in  any  former  period.    In  Italy,  the  repubhcan  uoop. 
,^^J  were  commanded  by  general  Bon^P^"^*®'    V^^^^^^ 
1796]  ^^4„^3  i„to  that  country  ^f /«JX  i^S". 
terrupted  career  of  victory.    He  defeated  the  impe 
rialists  .t  Lodi,  and  compelled  nearly  \b«  whole  of 
Italy  tosue  for  peace.    In  Germany ,  too,  the  campaign 
begin  successfully  on  the  side  of  \be  French ,  ana 
generals  Moreau  and  Jourdan  penetrated  to  the  vey 
Lart  of  the  emoire  j  but  they  \ere  afterwards  repeU 
led  by  the  archduke  Charles,  who  drove  back  the  m 

^'Hence  the  love  of  peace  became  more  an^  2^;;^ 
felt  by  the  British  and  the  Austrians,  who  now  alone 

*  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  he 
waa  Wn  in  1769.  With  the  most  intrepid  courage,  and  an  aj- 
'::S;'^lV&iZhcZs^e.seA  talents  of  t>  first  order_,jrhich 
SbeS  him  to  the  summit  of  power  m  France,  ^^J-  ;-;— .^ 
himformidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  After  seating 
himself  on  the  throne  of  th?  Bourbons,  the  whole  <>iEurw». 
wUhthe exception  of  Great  Britain,  submitted  to  the  wilfof 
ibis  wonderful  man. 
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temained  of  the  grand  confederacy  which  had  been 
formed  against  France  j  but  in  proportion  as  the  ene- 
my was  successful,  he  mcreasea  in  his  demands,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  equal  terms  of  accommodation. 
To  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for  peace,  the 
British  ministry  sent  lord  Malmesbury  as  plenipotith* 
tiary  to  Paris  to  open  a  negotiation  with  tne  French 
republic.  A  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  was  ttte 
basis  on  which  his  lordship  was  empowered  to  treat} 
but  the  French  refusing  to  restore  the  Netherlands, 
ordered  lord  Malmesbury  to  quit  Paris  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  French  territory  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion  as  possible.  Whether  either  of  the  two  govern- 
ments was  really  desirous  of  peace  at  this  time,  seems 
very  doubtful. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  French,  encouraged  by 
reports  of  disaffection  in  Ireland,  attempted,  with  thir- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  to 
make  a  descent  at  Bantry-bay  ;  but  the  winds  dispers- 
ing the  armament,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had 
arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  returned  to  Brest 
with  the  loss  of  one  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 

In  Saldanna  bay,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  which  had  sailed  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  captured  by  admiral  Elphinstone; 
and  thus  ended  a  campaign,  in  which  Britain  was  uni- 
formly successful  on  her  own  element. 

The  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  was  gloomy  and  dis- 
17971  ^  '^^^  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the 
-*  national  debt  had  created  an  alarm  among  the 
proprietors  of  the  public  funds ;  and  the  bank  having 
advanced  in^mense  and  extraordinary  sums  to  govern- 
ment, it  was  found  expedient  to  stop  the  payment  in 
specie.  This  strong  measure,  which  necessity  alone 
could  justify,  caused  a  great  sensation ;  but  it  appear- 
ing that  the  bank  had  still  a  great  surplus  property, 
confidence  was  restored;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank 
passed  as  freely  as  ever,  though  the  prohibition  of 
payment  in  cash  was  ordered  to  be  continued. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  alarm  from  the  bank  subsid- 
ed, when  other  dangers  occasioned  equal  dread  and 
consternation.  A  serious  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
■eamen  of  the  channel  fleet  lying  at  Spithead ;  but  on 
obtaining  an  increase  of  pay,  which  the  circumstancef 
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of  th6  Uinci  and  their  own  meriU  rendered  necentry, 
order  and  diaci|]4ine  were  apeedily  re-eaublished. 

It  was  hoped,  that  the  concession  of  gorernment 
would  have  prevented  any  fresh  insurrection ;  but  a 
mutiny  broke  out  at  the  Nore,  much  more  outrageous  *7 
and  full  of  danger.    New  and  extravagant  demands/V 
were  dictated  to  the  Admiralty,  delegates  were  cho.7> 
sen  to  conduct  the  meeting,  and  one  Richard  Parker 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  mutinous  fleet.    The 
firmness  of  government,  however,  and  the  enactment 
of  two  bills,  denouncing  death  against  all  who  should 
seduce  any  of  his  majesty's  seamen  from  their  duty, 
or  hold  any  communication  with  ships  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  at  length  overawed  those   misguided  men.^^ 
The  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  struck  j  and  many  of  th^n 
ringleaders,  among  whom  was  Parker,  suffered  deserv-cX-- 
ed  punishment.  Jj;  ^ 

To  these  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  channel,  the 
successful  bravery  of  our  seamen  against  the  enemy 
forms  a  striking  contrast.    Admiral  sir  John  Jervis, 
commanding  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  fell  in  with  a. 
Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  off  Cape  St.  Vin 
cent ;  and,  after  aa  engagement  of  five  hours,  in  which  ^ 
the  great  superiority  of  Brttieh  tactics,  skill,  and  hrave 
ry,  was  displayed,  captured  four  of  the  number.     *he   •. 
honour  of  a  peerage  was  deservedly  bestowed  on  the  J 
gallant  admiral,  with  the  title  of  earl  St.  Vincent,  mf^^ 
allusion  to  the  scene  of  this  glorious  achievement.    .     \ 

After  this  victory,  rear-admiral  Nelson,  who  had^ 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  action,  was 
sent  with  a  flotilla  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the 
town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.    Thi8> 
attempt,  however,  was  unsuccessful :  the  gallant  ad*-^ 
rairal  lost  an  arm;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men /^ 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  assault.  \ 

Admiral  Duncan,  who  had  long  been  engaged  lii.   ^ 

^  .  .,    blocking  up  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel^ 

i<7ar/  '  having  returned  to  England  to  refit,  the  ene» 

*'^''    my  ventured  to  sea.    Duncan  hastily  retotn- 

ing,  disposed  his  squadron  in  such  a  manner  as  topjj- 

«€ai.  MiC  iu^UiUii  iruui  USUapiiig  TTttiivru^  it=-^ ^ 

action  was  extremely  obstinate  ;  but,  at  last,  nme  ot 
the  largest  ships,  and  two  admirals,  were  the  trophies 
of  British  prowess,     ^  ttiis  service,  the  galln.nt  Oil- 
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nirtl  wu  iriiied  to  a  poerue,  by  the  style  aod  Utle  of 
iord  ▼iacount  Duncan,  of  Camperdown,  oif  which 
place  Uiis  victory  was  achieved. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  government  attempted  to 
renew  the  negotiation  for  peace  \  and  lord  Malmesbu- 
*N  ry  was  again  commiBsioned  to  proceed  to  Lisle ;  but 
'J  the  French  requiring  that  England  should  restore  all 
'\  the  possessions  which  had  been  taken  from  Prance, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  without  offering  any  compensation 
on  the  part  of  those  powers,  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ry found  it  necessary  to  return. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  Austrians  being  com- 
pletely discomfited  in  Italy,  the  eniperor  was  induced 
^    to  sign  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  French  republic,  at 
Campo  Formio  \  and  thus  Great  Britain  was  left  singly 
to  combat  with  an  enemy,  strengthened  by  a  large  ac 
cession  of  territory  and  population,  after  all  the  oth 
^^  powers  had  been  successively  withdrawn,  or  intim 
idated  from  our  alliance. 

Ireland,  which  had  long  been  agitated  by  foreign 
l7Qftl  *'*^  domestic  enemies,  became  this  year  the 

?*^  J  scene  of  an  unnatural  rebellion.  The  United 
Irishmen,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  gov- 
«rnment,  being  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
receiving  assistance  trom  France,  prepared  for  an  ex- 
tensive insurrection,  without  waiting  for  a  co-opera- 
tion from  the  continent.  Stimulated  by  some  persons 
of  rank  and  consequence  among  them,  they  were 
'  -guilty  of  the  most  savage  atrocities  ;  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  traitors  being  themselves  betrayed,  their 
wretched  adherents,  finding  concealment  no  longer 
poasible,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

It  would  be  painful  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 

cruelties  and  murders  which  were  perpetrated  in  that 

unhappy  country.    In  this  unnatural  contest,  in  which 

one  part  of  the  British  empire  warred  with  the  rest, 

numoera  of  the  insurgents  fell  j  while  the  survivors  of 

the  United  Irishmen  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 

unhappy  prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

^      ^  At^last  earl  Camden  was  recalled,  and  the  marquis 

»'[    idornwailis,  who,  to  the  highest  perBonal  character 

•    united  splendid  military  talents,  was  appointed  to  the 

▼ice-royalty  of  Ireland.     By  offering  pjirdfjn  to  all,  ex 

«ept  to  tlic  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  he  prevailed  on 
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the  flraatest  part  of  the  iniurgeiits  to  surrender  their 
araM^and  take  the  oath  of  alfegiaDce  to  hit  majetty ; 
and  the  reit  were  defeated  or  awed  by  the  kiDgra 


Tne  French,  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  endeav- 
oured to  revive  the  rebellion  j  and,  surprising  our 
trpops  by  their  sudden  appearance,  gained  a  temporary 
advantage,  but  were  soon  overpowered  and  captured  by 
lord  Cornwall  is.  A  French  squadron  of  one  ship  of 
the  line  and  eight  frigates,  with  troops  and  ammunition 
on  board,  destined  for  Ireland,  was  taken  and  dispers- 
ed by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren  ;  and  the  whole  French 
equipment,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates,  fell 
ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  had  sailed  from  Toulon  with 
en  armament,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  7 
six  frigates,  and  transports,  having  on  board  an  army  / 
of  thirty  thousand  men.    Malta  capituisited  to  this  ar-  V 
mament,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
island  j  and  steering  its  course  for  Egypt,  the  French 
debarked  their  forces  in  that  country,  whicn  they 
speedily  overran,  notwithstanding  the  spirited  opposi- 
tion of  the  Mamelukes.  .     ,  u    ,     j  a* 
Admiral  Nelson,  who  had  been  detached  by  lord  bt. 
Vincent,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  with  thirteen  sail  of 
the  line  and  one  fifty-gun  ship,  found  the  French  fleet  A 
at  anchor  in  ^he  bay  of  Aboukir.    A  severe  / 
iSqo     and  obstinate  engagement  ensued  ;  and,  after  V. 
*'^^'    a  dreadful  conflict,  a  complete  victory  re- 
warded the  skill  and  gallantry  of  the  British  adminU, 
his  officers,  and  men.     Besides  the  French  flag-ship 
of  120  guns,  one  74  was  burnt  j  one  of  80  guns  and  sev- 
en of  74,  were  captured;  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  escaped  by  flight,  but  were  soon  after 
taken.    If  Bonaparte  had  not  possessed  great  talenta 
and  a  fertile  genius,  this  victory,  which  deprived  bis 
army  of  all  communication  with  Europe,  would  have 
completely  paralyzed  the  expedition  to  Egypt.    For 
this  service  the  admiral  was  created  lord  Nelson  of  the 
Nile,  and  received  a  pension  of  2000J.  besides  other 
honours  and  rewards  which  were  bestowed  on  him  by 
some  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  _ 

The  grand  seignior  now  declared  war  against  France  j 
md  Paal,  the  new  empeior  of  Russia^  m  whosp  chift 
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AQler  passion  and  fiWolity  were  chiefly' predominant^ 
.dufplayed  bis  detestation  of  French  principles,  and 
mtm  subsidised  by  England.  The  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny also  joined  the  confederacy  against  France ;  and 
tthe  republic  had  again  to  contend  with  another  pow- 
lerful  alliance. 

Meanwhile^  the  assessed  taxes  not  having  proved  80< 
productive  as  had  been  expected,  the  minister  had  re- 
course to  a  tax  on  income,  requiring  one  tenth  on  all 
;incomes  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a*year. 

A  measure,  however,  which  will  immortalize  the 
memory  of  the  premier,  and  deserve  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  both  countries,  was  his  projected  union  with 
Ireland ;  which,  after  being  canvassed  with  great  at- 
tention in  England,  and  violently  opposed  in  Ireland, 
was  at  last  carried  into  effect,  on  principles  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  real  interests  of  the  latter  country. 

The  arms  of  Russia  speedily  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
war  in  Italy ,  the  English  recovered  Naples  for  its  for- 
mer sovereign ;  and  sir  Sidne^r  Smith,  by  his  braVerv 
and  abie  conduct,  repelled  an  invasion  of  Syria,  head* 
ed  by  Bonaparte  himself. 

The  peifidy  and  duplicity  of  Tippo  Saib  having  oc^ 

17991  ^^^^"^^  ^  "^^  ^^  i^  India,  general  Harris, 
^  with  equal  success  and  ability,  made  himself 
master  of  Seringapatam,  in  stotming  which  the  tyrant 
of  the  Mysore  ^11  in  action,  and  with  him  the  empire 
which  had  been  established  by  his  father  Hyder  Ally 
The  greater  part  of  his  dominions  were  seized  by  the 
East-India  Company,  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Cal* 
cutta. 

While  the  allies  were  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
make  an  impression  upon  France,  Great  Britain  un- 
dertook an  expedition  to  detach  the  Batavian  republic 
from  its  connexion  with  the  French ;  and  a  powerful 
armament  was  sent  to  Holland,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  York.  On  the  27th  of  August,  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  the  British  and  Russian 
troops,  landed  at  the  Helder,  and  defeated  the  forces 
eppoiad  to  them,  after  a  short  and  sharp  conflict  Soon 
ai^r,  however,  the  duke  of  York  asiaming  the  com- 
laand,  the  enemy  having  assembled  in  great  force,  and 
the  Mason  being  too  far  advanced  to  suffer  them  to 
€«itiii«e  in  the  field,  in  a  hostile  country,  the  Englitk 
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wore  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  sreat  loss.- 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  left  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded in  Egypt;  and  embarking  in  an  armed  vessel^ 
reached  France  in  safety.  The  divisions  and  intrisues 
in  the  French  directory,  aided  by  the  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired,  enabled  him  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government  3  and  dissolving  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred, he  established  a  new  constitution,  the  executive 
part  of  which  was  vested  in  himself  as  first  consul, 
with  two  subordinate  consuls  as  his  colleagues. 

On  his  accession  to  the  consular  government,  Bona- 
parte addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  '. 
and  requested  his  majesty  to  concur  with  him  in  restor- 
ing peace  to  the  world ;  but  these  overtures  being  re- 
jected under  the  plea  that  his  continuance  in  power 
might  be  as  unstable  as  his  predecessors,  he  prepared 
J        ^4  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.    At  Maren- 

?S)0  80»  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  Austrians  a  most  signal  defeat, 
'  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Luneville.  Malta  having  submitted  to  the 
arms  of  England,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  the 
French  entered  into  a  treaty  for  evacuating  Egypt  ^ 
bat  the  British  government  unhappily  refusing  to  rati- 
fy this  convention,  which  had  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  Fi^ench  general  in 
that  country  recommenced  hostilities  3  and  in  order 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  that  province,  without  which 
our  India  possessions  could  not  have  been  secure,  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie  was  sent  into  Egypt  with  a  power- 
ful army.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1801,  that  gallant 
veteran  defeated  the  French  general,  Menou,  with 
great  loss,  but  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  died  a  few  days  after,  equall}'  beloved  and  revered 
for  his  private  virtues  as  for  his  military  talents.  Gen- 
eral mitchinson,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
[completed  the  reduction  of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  had  been  fixed  by  the  legislature  to  comnitence 

and  be  in  force  from  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth 

joeiitury,  the  imperial  parliament  of  both  isiandi  me. 

18011  *^  Westminster,  on  the  22d  of  January.    The 

'  emperor  of  Russia  had  not  only  withdrawn  him- 

[self  from  the  confederacy  against  France,  but  liateniu^ 

to  the  counsels  of  Bonaparte,  had  stimulated  DenmarK 
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and  Sweden  to  enter  into  an  armed  neutrality  against 
this  country.    When  all  Europe  was  thu»  combined 
against  Britain,  and  almost  every  port  shut  against  us, 
Pr.  Pitt  and  his  principal  coadjutors  resigned  their 
situations.    The  minister,  apprehending,  as  has  been 
supposed,  that  his  continuance  in  office  might  prove 
an  impediment  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  or,  consid- 
ering, as  is  more  probable,  and  has  been  asserted,  that 
his  pledge  to  the  catholics  at  the  time  of  the  union, 
required  either  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  or  the 
sacrifice  of  his  place,  relinquished  all   his  employ 
ments.    Mr.  Addington,  speaker  of  the  house  of  com. 
^  mons,  \Vas  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;   lord  Hawkesbury  sec- 
retary  of  state  for  the  ^foreign  department  5  and  earl 
St.  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

The  king  of  Prussia  earnestly  oromoted  the  north- 
ern conrederacy,  and  sent  an  army  into  Hanover  j  but 
a  British  fleet,  under  admirals  sir  Hyde  Parker  and 
lord  Nelson,  being  despatched  to  open  the  Baltic,  an 
^oAn  engagement  took  place  at  Copenhagen,  which 
*^"  had  been  strongly  fortified,  when  the  result  was 
a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  English,  chiefly 
obtained  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  lord  Nelson.  Af- 
ter this  bloody  battle,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  emperdr  Paul  being  succeeded  by  his  son 
Alexander,  the  northern  confederacy  was  dissolved, 
and  peace  was  restored  between  England  and  the  na- 
tions of  which  it  was  composed. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  a  pacification  with 
France  being  removed  by  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
the  French,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  on 
the  1st  of  October,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  united 
toAn  kingdom.    The  terms,  however,  were  far  from 
IWIJ  giving  universal  satisfaction,  and  many  saw  m 
them  the  seeds  of  a  new  war  at  no  great  distance; 
but,  nfter  various  delays  and  difficulties,  a  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March 
. _.^:  following.    Bv  this  treaty,  Great  Britain  restor- 
*^*J  ed  to  France  and  her  allies,  every  possession 
or  colony  which  she  had  taken  from  them  during  the 
war,  except  the  Spatiish  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Ceylon.    Egypt  was  to  be  restor- 
«d  to  the  Porte  j  and  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  em 
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hire  was  ^uaruntied.  The  French  were  to  evacuate 
tCterrUo'^ries  of  Naples  and  of  Rome.  Malta  was  to 
be  restored  to  its  own  order  of  ^mghts. 

It  was  soon,  however,  evident  that  the  treaty  ot 
Amiens  would  not  be  productive  of  any  longperiod 
of  tranquillity.  The  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
whch  whilst  it  could  not  suffer  neighbouring  nation. 
0  epise  in  peace  and  security,  was  at  last  fatal  to 
h'r^se?f  No  man,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
c^n  be  compared  with  this  extraordinary  person  who, 
Tif  regarding  Europe  as  too  confined  a  theatre  for 

h  s  aSon,VaspeA  at  the  f,«»»«'-"  "j^^  | 
world  and  whose  unparalleled  life  seenis  to  resemble 
r  fiction  and  romance,  rather  than  a  history  of  real 

""hIs  assumption  of  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  re- 
)ubl  c  and  the  conventioK  which  he  had  formed  with 
Soa in  were  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  British  govern- 
S-  but  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland  was  a  wan- 
Ton  IggresslSn,  which  excited  indignation  in  the  breast 
of  every  friend  of  liberty  j  and  the  a\«»8  at  dominion^ 
whfch  were  every  where' visible,  withheld  the  Engl ish-^ 
Siistry  from  surrendering  Malta,  unconditionally.  / 
ThU  nrocured  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries    ^ 
iol^n  and  w^?was  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  against  ^ 
*^3]  France,  on  the  18th  of  May  ' 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Bonaparte,  after  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  was  to  seize  on  the  electorate  of 
Hanover;   but  the  invasion  of  England  appeared  at 

SrS  the  principal  -^l-^'^'^if^^^llZ^^^^^ 
tention      A  flotilla  was  prepared  for  conveying  ine 
Sy  hordes  of  France' to' the  B/itish  shores }  ex 

Tensive^amps  were  formed  in  the  ^^^"^nfreadines; 
hours ;  and  the  troops  were  kept  in  constant  'eadmess 
for  embarkation.  Such,  however  ^^^^^  Fn^fand  that 
made  to  receive  the  boasted  invaders  of  EngUnd,  that 

volunteer  associations  were  every  ^^«'«.^?,^^/„^' JJ^i. 
of  all  ranks  and  professions,  animated  with  ^^^ ^^ 
mon  feeling  of  indignation,  devoted  a  gpat  porU^^^^ 
their  time  to  preparations  for  the  defence^  of^the^^ 
country;  and  the  whole  Kinguuiu  pi===—  -  - — 
pearance  of  one  wide  tented  fieW-  was  alto 

*^TI  e  regular  military  force  of  Great  f"^^"  J^*?*^"? 
•ttguented  beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  itationed 
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in  clifl[crent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  while  our  fleett 
blockaded  the  enemy's  ports ;  and  confined  their 
•quadrons  and  flotillas  within  the  protection  of  their 
own  batteries. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dublin, 

which  occasioned  some  alarm,  but  which  was  speedi* 

,^,  ly  repressed  J   but  lord  Kil warden,  and  his  nephew 

If  Mr.  Wolfe,  unfortunately  passing  at  the  time,  were 

/    dragged  out  of  their  carriage  by  the  insurgents,  and 

V.  barbarously  put  to  deatli. 

This  year,  the  French  government  transferred  Lou- 
isiana  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  sum  of 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

""^Plje  majorities  on  the  side  of  ministers  being  great- 
IfiOdl  ^y  **®^"*^6**»  ^y  ^'*®  opposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
loU*J  jj^j  hitherto  supported  the  administration,  Mr. 
Addington  resigned  the  office  of  cluincellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  Pitt.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Port- 
land was  appointed  president  of  the  council ;  and  lord 
Eldon  lord  chancellor. 

Various  attempts  against  the  enemy's  fiotillas  on 
their  own  coasts  were  unsuccessful.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  this  kind,  was  an  undertaking  by  lord 
»  Keith,  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  and  other  ships,  to 
/  destroy  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  vessels, 
moored  on  the  outside  of  Boulogne  pier.  The  instru- 
ments chiefly  depended  on  for  this  purpose,  were  cer- 
tain exploding  vessels  called  catamarans,  which,  how- 
ever, entirely  disappointed  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed. 

Though  Spain  had  not  declared  war  against  Britain, 

yet  the  English  government  considered  that  power  as 

wholly  under  the  control  of  Bonaparte ;  and  a  British 

•*^  squadron  was.  therefore,  sent  to  intercept  the  Span- 

/  isii  frigates  which  conveyed  specie  from  America  to 

/  Cadis.    An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  one  of  the 

^^^^panish  Yessels  blew  up  j  and  the  rest,  with  the  treas 

ure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  -,  but  this  act  of 

the  British  ffovernment  can  scarcely  be  considered 

otherwise  than  as  a  viblation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  aggressions  of  Bonaparte  in  Germany  and  Italy 
provoked  another  coalition  among  the  European  pow 
eis;  and  the  *' mighty  army  of  England/'  which  wal 
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«d  to  be  intended  for  the  inva«ion  of  thw  country,   . 
"i:,  and  which  had  remained  nearly  two  year*  ato- 
'•***!  tionarv  and  inactive,  was  withdrawn  from  the  - 
shores  of  the  channel;  bat  the  fatal  battle  of  Auster-  -1 
IWsdestroyed  the  hopes  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and    I 

^oipeUed'the  latter  power  '»  J^^/P' ^u^™  ^ 

accommodation  as  France  thought  fit  to  dicUte. 

Meanwhile  Goree,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 

French,  was  recaptured;  and  the  Dutch  BetUeroent 

of  Surinam  capitulated  to  a  force  under  the  co'n™«>'<» 

of  sir  Charles  Green  and  commodore  Hood.    Bon*- 

parte,  on  whom  tlie  people  of  France  had  conferred 

ihrrink  and  title  of  emperor  of  the  French,  made  an 

overture  to  the  king,  in  which  he  expressed  a  wish  for 

neace  and  deprecated  the  continuance  of  hostilities 

redtng  to  a  useless  effusion  of  bU.od     The  reply 

of  the  British  government  declared,  Uiat  the  king, 

though  ardently  desirous  of  peace,  WM  convinced  that 

this  object  could  be  attained  only  by  arrangements 

which  should  provide  for  the  future  ^^ty  .»»^/»": 

nuiUitv  of  Europe,  and,  in  consequence,  till  he  had 

communicated  wi  h  the    continental    powers,  with 

wh"m  he  was  engaged  in  oonBdential  relations,  he 

felt  I?  impossible  tb|ive  a  more  particular  answer  to 

""ThrSrlunes  of  our  allies  on  the  continent  were 
in  some  de-ree  compensated  by  the  brilliant  success 
whch  attended  the  Lets  of  Great  Britain.  A  fleet 
..awelve  Frencl,,  and  six  Spanish  »h.p«  f  the JT^ 
had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  ""f" '^e  comiwind 
ofadminil  Villeiieuve;  and  lord  Nelson,  with  only 
e  even  s"  I  of  the  line  pursued  the  French  admiral, 
wh^!  terrified  by  the  intelligence  of  h's  approach  has- 
tened  back  to  Europe,  and,  near  cape  ^'"^k  two  oV 
encountered  by  sir  Robert  Calder,  who  took  two  qf 

"' Sooifafterfthe  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
amounting  to  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  again  wijea 
3er  lie'  same  almiraj    with  fhe  intent^?  f  J'^B 
battle  to  lord  Nelson.    The  Bntishjdmaal,  however, 

had  been  remlorcea  witn  buvcu  =wip=»  "'"'"'"  ~7fIrf*io 
ed  his  fleet  to  the  number  of  twent.-sejen  swl  ^  the 
line  On  the  21st  of  October,  lord  Ne^«>^r^^J»«' 
great  joy .  descried  th«  mighty  armwnont  of  m  e^' 
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tmy  about  seven  miles  east  of  cape  Trafalgar.    Th« 
last  memorable  signal  of  th6  British  admiral,  *'  Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  was  received 
with  acclamations  from  the  whole  fleet.    About  noon, 
the  dreadful  contest  began,  by  the  leading  ships  of  the 
British  column  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line.    In 
.,  tliis  bloody  battle,  lord  Nelson  was  mortally  wounded 
""l^by  a  musket-ball,  fired  from  the  shrouds  of  the  Re- 
^    I  idoubtable,  to  which  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Victory, 
r  was  opposed,  after  having  compelled  Villeneuve  to 
Nstrike  his  flag  on  board  the  Bucentaur.    The  British 
hero,  however,  did  not  close  his  e^es  in  death  till  he 
had  received  assurance  of  a  decisive  victory,  when, 
faintly  smiling,  he  exclaimed,  '*  God  be  praised  !"  and 
expired.    In  this  engagement,  nineteen  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  captured  by  the  English.    The  patriotic 
hero,  by  whom  this  victory  had  been  achieved,  was  in- 
terred in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  at  the  public 
expense ;  the  title  of  earl  Nelson  was  conferred  on 
his  brother,  with  a  suitable  income ;  and  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  been  the  pride  and  the 
glory  of  his  country,  arose  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  empire.  . 

Meanwhile,  the  arms  of  Britain  were  crowned  with 
new  triumphs  in  India,  where  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
-V  now  duke  of  Wellington,  defeated  Scindiah,  a  power- 
I  ful  Mahratta  chieftain,  and  obliged  him  to  cede  a 
J  large  tract  of  country  to  the  British  5  and,  before  the 
I  W  close  of  the  year  1806,  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
y    Holkar,  another  Mahratta  chief,  who  was  also  depriv- 
ed of  a  very  considerable  extent  of  territory. 

France  and  Prussia  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which 
Hanovev  was  transferred  to  the  latter  power  j  and 
Frederic  William  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
electorate,  the  property  of  his  old  ally,  with  his  troops. 
The  total  failure  of  the  continental  coalition  greatly 
augmented  the  gloom  which  prevailed  in  England  in 
consequence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Pitt.  This 
dittingutshed  statesman,  whose  infirm  sUte  of  health 

l..^  w^«.    i.^»^m.^m0*.A   K»    anviotv    f\x\A   iliasinnmntmeilt . 

lOACi  expired  on  the  23d  of  January,  after  having  di 
^^^*  rected  the  affairs  of  this  country  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  any  former  minister.    Under  his  auspices, 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  England  was  confirmed  b| 
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A  ieriet  of  most  splendid  ^i<^^«>"^^^^^^„i^^^uP^^^^^ 

"'rtKJl.'-of  thi,  distinguished  and  «Ji»mte^B8ted 

and  Mr.  Windham,  secretary  ot  slate  lor  iuc      y 

•Jon  took  place  "'">  *'*""?(' ™ft.,,:tieg8  in  il8  result.  ^ 
lar  in  its  commencement  than  f™'  f"  '"  aisciosed  7 
A  Frenchman,  calling  h'^se'^  Gewlliere,  «  / 

to  Mr.  Fox  a  plan  for  *«  a^af;",^'  °S  with  Uigna'^T 
bat  that  minister  d'8>»'s;«d  the  wretch  «'  ^^^^  X  | 

tion,  and.inf"""?.^*  iCted  C  Bonaparte  a  well 
itated  crime.  ..Th"  "torted  trom  B      V  ^^ 

roVpre,trri^}?;nn^-- 

rnJfncomes'exceeding  fifty  pounds  ^^_ 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  t  ox  mo 
lution,  which  was  earned  into  effec^a^^^^ 
be  said  to  have  closed  the  p^hanw^^^  t„  Uke 

oreat  sUtesman.    This  resolunon  g    v  ^^ 

Effectual  measure.  «»' »<"»";^»  -„  carried  to  th« 
and  an  address  f~« '^^^"r'nel^otiation  the  con- 
king, beseeching  him  Wobto^^^^^  „f  ^, 

currenee  of  foreign  powers  m  «» 
nme  iniquitous  traffic. 
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The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  again  surrendered  to  the 
British ;  but  an  attempt  on  Spanish  South  America, 
Chough  at  first  successful,  finally  proved  abortive.    In 
.^  Italy,  however,  the  British  arms  were  triumphant,  and 
^sir  John  Stuart  defeated  at  Maida  a  French  army  un- 
Ider  general  Regnier,  with  great  loss  3  but  this  brilliant 
/victory,  which  was  achieved  with   a  comparatively 
/  small  force,  produced  no  permanent  change  in  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  though  it  preserved 
Sicily  from  invasion.    Naples  had  been  seized  on  by 
the  French  emperor,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  pro- 
claimed king  or  that  country. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  carried  into  effect  a  scheme 
for  subverting  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  German 
•^empire,  by  establishing  what  was  called  the  confede- 
I  ration  of  the  Rhine.    The  members  of  this  confede- 
J  ration  were  the  emperor  of  the  French,  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  several  other  German 
princes.    Separating  themselves  from  the  Germanic 
empire,  these  princes  chose  Bonaparte  for  their  pro- 
tector, and  established  a  federal  alliance,  by  which 
they  engaged  to  furnish  a  certain  contingent  of  troops, 
in  case  of  a  continental  war.    Conformably  to  an  ar- 
rangement with  Napoleon,  Francis  resigned  his  office 
and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  annexed  his 
German  provinces  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 

On  the  13th  of  September  died  that  illustrious  states- 
1  ROfil  ™*"  *"^  friend  to  the  human  race,  Charles  James 
►  **^J  Fox,  whose  last  moments  were  embittered,  by 
finding  that  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasure  dearest  to  his  heart, — that  of  termi- 
nating the  sufferings  of  distracted  Europe,  and  restor- 
ing to  his  country  the  blessings  of  peace.    As  a  sena- 
tor, Mr.  Fox  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  views,  the  liberality  of  his  princi 
pies,  and  the  persuasive  and  convincing  power  of  his 
eloquence :  as  a  minister,  he  displayed  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs,  the  same  noble  simplicity 
which  characterized  his  conduct  in  private  life  3  and, 
•as  a  man.  his  creat  and  amiable  qualities  acquired  him 
I  the  cordial  afliection  of  his  friencts,  wd  the  generou* 
/vadmiration  of  his  adversaries. 
^  On  the  death  of  this  lamented  statesman,  lord  How* 
iek  WM  appointed  flecretvy  of  foreign  i^airs,  and  Afr. 
Thomas  Grenville  became  first  lorcT  of  the  admiralty. 
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The  fate  of  PrussiR  proved  the  danoei  to  which  iiU> 
the  old  governments  were  exposed.    After  Napoleon 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  lie  rendered  himself  formidable  to  all  Eu- 
rope, by  the  promptness  and  energy  of  his  conduct. 
Frederic  William  discovered  that  the  French  Empe- 
ror, who  had  guarantied  to  him  the  possession  of  Han-  [ 
over,  was  offering  the  restoration  or  that  electorate  as 
the  basis  of  necotiation  with  the  English  court.    In- 
dignant at  the  danger  of  losing  this  acquisition,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  hazard  of  war ;  and,  after  successive 
actions,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  uniformly  de- 
feated, a  tremendous  conflict  took  place  on  the  I4th 
of  October,  in  the  plains  between  Weimar  and  Auer- 
stadt.    The  issue  of  this  engagement,  in  which  Fred- 
iflAfii  eric  William  suffered  a  total  defeat,  laid  Prus- 
*      J  sia  at  the  mercy  of  Bonaparte,  who  took  pos- 
session of  Berlin,  and  completely  subjugated  that 
country.    Between  the  French  and  Russian  armies  a 
series  of  bloody  contests  also  took  place,  in  which 
;he  former  were  uniformly  victorious  3  and,  at  length, 
peace  was  signed  at  Tilsit  by  the  emperors  of  France 
and  Russia. 

Napoleon  'now  controlled  the  whole  of  the  contin- 
ent. His  brother  Louis  was  created  king  of  Holland } 
his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Naples  3  and  his  brother 
Jerome  was  in  person  created  king  of  Westphalia, 
with  territories  ceded  by  Prussia  and  other  neighbour- 
ing states.  Napoleon  himself  was  not  only  emperor 
of  France,  but  also  king  of  Italy ;  and  Spain  was  en- 
tirely subservient  to  the  policy  of  that  ambitious  and 
daring,  though  able  ruler. 

Whilst  at  Berlin,  Bonaparte  issued  a  decree,  inter- 
dicting all  commerce  and  correspondence  between 
the  countries  under  his  control  and  the  British  Islands, 
which  he  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

The  well  known  reluctance  of  the  king  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  the  catholics,  did  not  prevent  lord 
Grenville  and  his  associates  from  introducing  a  bill 
into  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  per- 

army  and  the  navy.    The  king  expressed  his  decided    V, 
ebjec**'i  to  tiiis  measure,  and  demanded  tiom  hi«  -^ 
mimtiv,^  a  written  pledge,  that  they  woulA  n«vef 


a 
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tZ:ZrAU:erT^^^^^  the  hime  depart- 

Sent-^ord  Caitlereagh,  secretary  for  the  war  depart- 

~St;  and  Mr.  Cannfng,  Becretary  for  for«;f  ^IJ^^^- 

Anew  parliament  was  assembled,  which  tuiiyes 

tabUshed  the  strength  of  the  new  mimsters; 

IS*"]  and  the  first  important  measure  was  a  plan  for 

increasing  the  regular  .m^^  -1-.  and  sj^^^^^^ 


llLrenf  oYhe?  capital.  This  mea-je  justly  ex- 
cited  the  indignation  of  Europe  and  gave^^^^  e^« 
mies  of  Great  Britain,  a  plausible  pretext  lor  tneii 

*''' if  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Bonaparte  from 
Berlin  the  English  ministers  issued  orders,  subjecting 
SlKnd^^^^^^^^  Europe,  from  which  the  British 
flag  WM  exclided,  and  all  those  in  the  colonies  of  his 
mSe^tVs  enemies,  to  the  restrictions  consequent  on 
rctffloS,  declaring  all  trade  in  the  produce  or 
mlSufactures  of  such  countries  or  colonies  to  be  un- 
Swful  a^^^^^  the  capture  of  all  vessels  en- 

Ked  in  thaJtrade.  '^o  these  Ws  Bonaparte  pub- 
nSed  a  reioinder  at  M  Ian,  in  which  he  decreed,  thai 
ill  HhiM  whT^^^^  be  searched  by  a  British  ves- 

^\  So^W  pay  any  ^  to  the  English  governmfent 
wlU  denTta       and  might  be  lawfully  captured 

^te!?'5!!!Sf;*i„«  ...aulations  respecting  the  trade 
of  neutrair^casioue'd'an  act  in  the  American  con- 
«CM  impMing  a  strict  embargo  on  all  vessels  be  org- 

B  thnmerican  states,  aud  ^^^^r^/lflt'il 
c^gn  ships  io  quit  the  harbours  of  the  United  States. 
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The  designs  of  Bdnaparte  against  Spain  became 
daily  more  manifest ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Fontainebleau  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  A  French 
army  was  already  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  .when  the 
mj       9Q  Portuguese   fleet  set  sail  from  the  Tagus, 

torn'  ^*'^  ^^^  prince  regent  and  the  whole  royal 

1807    fjiniiiy  on  board,  and  proceeded  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro,  escorted  by  an  English  souadron.    The  French  "y 
army  under  Junot,  already  on  the  heights  above  Lis-    / 
bon,  took  possession  of  that  capital,  and  subjected  the  f^ 
inhabiUnU  to  military  law. 

Madeira  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  J  and  the  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  John  and  St.  Croix,  surrendtied  to  a 
British  squadron  under  sir  Alexander  Cochrane. 

The  French  had  obtained  possession  of  the  princi-,^ 
pal  fortresses  in  Spain;  and  the  approach  of  Murat,  y 
with  a  powerful  army  to  the  capital,  increased  the/ 
alarm  of  the  Spanish  people.    Charles  IV.  abdicated  \ 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  pon,  the  prince  of  the 
Asturias,  who  commenced  his  reign  under  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  -,  but  this  arrangement  did 
not  suit  the  policy  of  France,  and,  the  father  and  sou 
quarrelling,  Charles  transferred  to  Napoleon  the  sover* 
eignty  of  Spain,  who,  having  persuaded  Ferdinand  to 
meet  him  at  Bayonne,  compelled  him  to  renounce  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  family.    Charles,  his  queen, 
and  Godoy,  prince   of  the  peace,  retired  to 
1808]  j^jjjng.    and  Joseph   Bonaparte   was  installed 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  5  while  Joachim  Murat, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  French  emperor,  was  made 

king  of  Naples.  ij       *  ^  ,        1     * 

These  transactions,  however,  did  not  take  place 
without  causing  great  commotions  and  much  effusion 
of  blood  in  Spain ;  and  the  Spanish  people,  exasperat- 
ed bv  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  French  in  that 
country,  declared  war  against  France,  and  sent  depu- 
ties to  implore  the  assistance  of  England.  This  re- 
quest was  readily  granted,  and  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  sailed  to  Corunna,  under  the  command  of  sir 

Arthur  vveiiesiey^  dui  «n  uuuii"«ui'-'»""5  '■"' 

Spanish  leaders  in  that  district,  it  was  determined  to 
fiioceed  to  Portugal,  where  the  troops  were  discm- 
|»arked  in  Mondego-bay.    Junot,  cojleptipg  his  whole 
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§met,  itlMked  the  Britwh  army  in  a  alrong  position  at 
Vimiera:  but,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  »ren(A 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  between  three  and  four 
thoosand  men.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  who  arrived  from 
Gibraltar  to  assume  the  command  of  the  British  army, 
concluded  a  disgraceful  convention  at  Cintra,  by  which 
the  French  troops  were  sent  to  France,  at  the  expense 
of  the  English  government,  without  being  considered 

as  prisoners  of  war.  „  .  .  .  •     t>    .      i   i» 

the  command  of  the  British  army  in  Portug''  de- 
volved  on  Sir  John  Moore,  who  arrive<<  with  a  reiii^ 
forccment  of  twelve  thousand  men.  That  oificer  had 
been  intrusted  with  an  expedition  "r  iie  assistance  oi 
Sweden,  against  which  war  had  been  declared  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  ;  but  through  the  capri- 
cious ind  violent  conduct  of  the  Swedish  monarch, 
he  had  been  constrained  to  return  without  landing  his 

spoons 

Meanwhile,  the  disasters  which  befel  the  French 
armies  in  Spain,  intimidated  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who 
after  a  residence  of  ten  days  in  Madrid,  decamped 
from  that  capital,  taking  with  him  the  regalia  and 
crown  jewels,  and  some  ether  valuables  from  the  pal- 
aces and  treasury.  On  this  occasion,  the  Spaniards 
contemptuously  observed,  that  "  Joseph  had  put  into 
his  pocket  the  crown,  which  he  durst  not  wear  upon 

his  head."  ,  *     ♦   <• 

The  French  emperor,  indignant  at  the  conc.uct  oi 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  armies,  an- 
nounced  to  his  legislative  body,  thai,  placing  him- 
self  at  the  heado^^up  troops,  he  would  crown  his 
brtslierat  Madrid,  n  '^nt  his  eagle«  )n  the  for- 
tresses of  Portug  *  -  jrdingb,  a  large  and  over- 
whelming force  entered  Spain  5  and  ^^e  undisciplined 
troops  of  that  country  were  easily  defeated  by  the. 
hosts  of  French  veterans,  commanded  by  the  most 
ble  generals,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  Napo- 

**  By  the  representations  and  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
FrerJ.  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  sir  John 
Moore  had  been  urged  to  direct  ins  inafcn  10  ina. 
capital :  but  hearing  that  Madrid  had  surrendered  to 
the  French,  and  that  Napoleon  was  marching  against 
hm  with  a  great  body  of  forces,  the  English  general 
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fimnd  himself  compelled  to  retreat.  The  diitreMoe 
which  the  British  armj  suffered  in  this  retreat  were 
dreadful.  With  few  intervals  of  repose,  which  the 
French  forces  allowed  them,  they  traversed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  a  mountainous  country,  in  the 
middle  of  a  severe  winter,  and  b^  roads  almost  impas- 
sable.  At  length,  after  a  most  painful  and  harassing  re« 
treat,  in  which  they  lost  several  thousand  men, 
the  British  army  reached  Corunna  on  the  12tli 
of  January  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  when  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  was  about  to  commence,  *yf^ 
they  were  attacked  by^  the  French,  under  the  com-  yr 
mand  of  marshal  Soult.  The  British,  however,  though  / 
inferior  in  number,  exhausted  by  harassing  marches  ' 
and  deprived  of  their  artillery,  which  had  been  em- 
barked, repulsed  the  enemy,  and  achieved  a  victory 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances ;  but,  in  this 
engagement,  the  English  lost  their  brave  commander, 
who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  who,  in  his  last 
moments,  expressed  a  hope  that  his  country  would  do 
him  justice. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  being  again  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  peninsula,  landed  with 
reinforcements  in  Portugal.    Soult  was  driven  from 
Oporto;   and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  joined  by   the 
Spanish  general  Cuesta,  hastened  to  meet  marshal 
victor  in  the  south.    The  allied  army  was  strongly 
posted  at  Talavera,  where  it  was  attacked  by  Victor. «— ^ 
An  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  French    / 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men.  / 
This  victory  occasioned  great  joy  in  England ;  and  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  honoured  with  a  peerage,  by 
the  jtitle  of  lord  viscount  Wellington. 

After  ^his  battle,  the  enemy  collected  in  great  forc^, 
under  marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier,  and  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  obliged  ^o  retreat  into  Portugal.  !■  the 
other  districts  of  Spain,  the  French  arms  were  tri^ 
umphant;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the 
principal  armies  of  the  patriots  had  been  successively 
defeated  and  dispersed. 

n^X,^  :_i 1  ^/»  *«•__*;_: 4._i u..  *u^  L.^.^i:.u  . 

and  lord  Cochrane  destroyed  or  rehdered  unservicea- 
ble ten  French  ships  in  Basque  roads. 
War  being  again  declared   between  Austria  and 
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France,  the  hostile  armies  were  put  in  motion ;  and 
battles  were  fought  at  Abensberg,  at  Eckrouhl,  and  at 
Ratisbon  all  in  favour  of  the  French.  In  the  battle 
of  Aspcrne,  however,  Bonaparte  was  unsuccessful 
against  the  archduke  Charles ;  but  at  Wagram,  a  short 
time  after,  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
AustrianS;  and  compelled  the  emperor  again  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  he  granted. 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  making  a  descent 
on  the  Dutch  island  of  Zealand;  and  an  armament, 
consisting  of  a  military  force  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
a  fleet  of  thirty-nir'  «?ail  of  the  line,  and  thirty-six 
frigates,  under  the  direction  of  sir  Richard  Strachan, 
sailed  from  England.  After  a  vigorous  siege,  Flushing 
was  compelled  to  surrender ;  but  the  ulterior  objects 
of  this  expedition  completely  failed ;  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  low  and  marshy  islands  of  Walcherin  and 
South  Beveland  proved  greatly  destructive  to  the 
troops,  who  were  seized  with  a  pestilential  fever. 

The  reduction  of  Zanle,  and  the  consequent  surren- 
der of  the  Ionian  islands,  effected  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  lord  Collingwood  and  sir  John  Stuart,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  more  fortunate  events  of  this  year. 

A  partial  change  of  administration  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  resitrnations  of  lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  duke  of  Portland.  Mr.  Perce- 
val united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the 
marquis  Wellesley  was  appointed  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs ;  and  lord  Liverpool  secretary  at  war. 

The  next  session  of  parliament  commenced  with 
violent  debates  on  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walche- 
^IQI  rin ;  and  lord  Chatham  thought  proper  to  resign 
^  his  office  of  master  general  of  tne  ordnance. 

In  Spain,  the  cause  of  independence  was  still  un- 
Buccessfiil ;  but  CaJiz,  which  nad  become  the  seat  of 
government,  being  protected  by  a  combined  British 
and  Spanish  fleet,  and  occupied  by  a  considerable 
military  force,  bade  defiance  to  any  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  fell  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  At  Buzaco,  however,  the 
English  obtained  a  victory,  but  afterwards  retired  to 
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the  strong  lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  and  Marshal  M«s- 
sena,  the  French  general,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 

Santarem.  ,        ,-. 

Napoleon  divorced  the  empress  Josephine,  and  mar- 
ried tne  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  Europe  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment this  alliance,  which  was  not  less  disgraceful  to 
the  emperor  Francis,  than  injurious  in  France  to  the 
popularity  cf  Bonaparte. 

The  sovereignty  of  Holland  was  resigned  by  Louis  5 
and  the  Seven  United  States  were  annexed  to  the 
French  empit«.  In  Sweden,  the  states  elected  the 
French  marshal  Bernadotte  crown-prince  of  that  coun- 

■trv. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  English  took  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe ;  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  French  isl- 
ands of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius.  They  also  took 
Amboyna  from  the  Dutch. 

In  consequence  of  the  return  of  the  kmg's  malady, 
the  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  sub- 
*°^J  ject  to  all  the  restrictions  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  6th 
of  February,  his  royal  highness  was  installed  as  re- 
gent; and  he  declared  his  intention  not  to  remove 
from  their  stations  those  whom  he  found  his  majesty's 
official  servants,  lest  any  act  of  his  might  interfere 
with  his  royal  father's  recovery. 

The  commercial  distress  of  the  nation  necessarily 
demanded  the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  a  bill  was 
passed,  empowering  the  treasury  to  issue  exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  sterling,  the  same 
to  be  reimbursed  in  three  quarterly  instalments  ;  but 
the  effects  of  this  bill  were  less  beneficial  than  had 
been  expected.  The  legislature  also  passed  a  bill,  for 
preventing  the  (^urrent  gold  coin  from  being  paid  for  a 
greater  value  than  its  current  value,  for  preventing 
bank  of  England  notes  trom  being  received  at  a  value 
inferior  to  that  which  they  represented,  and  for  stay- 
ing proceedings  in  any  distress  by  the  tender  of  such 

notes.  ,  ,. 

The  difficultv  of  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies 
of  provisions  in'a  desolated  country,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  his  resources,  compelled  Massena  to  quit 
liii  strong  camo  at  Santarem.    He  was  closely  pur- 
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■ued  by  lord  Wellington,  who  found  means  to  force' 
part  of  his  army  into  occasional  actions,  in  which< 
great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken 
.  orisoners.  In  order  to  relieve  Almeida,  which  lord 
Wellington  had  invested,  Massena  attacked  the  Brit- 
ish army,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire  to* 
Salamanca. 

Lieutenant  general  Graham  defeated  the  French  at 

Barosa,  where  the  enemy  lost  an  eagle,  six  pieces  of 

»  cannon,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  in  killed, 

wounded  and  prisoners.    Marshal  Beresford,  who  was 

investing  Badajoz,  which  the  Spanish  governor  had. 

7pusillanimousIy  surrendered  to  the  eiio my,  defeated 
the  French  under  marshal  Soult,  in  the  battle  of  Albu- 
era,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  about  eight  thousand 
men  in  killed  and  Wounded. 
In  the  east  of  Spain,  the  French  arms  were  triumph'* 
ant.    Tarragona,  reduced  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
suffered  every  cruelty  which  could  be  inflicted  by  the 
conquerors. 
The  Dutch  island  of  Batavia,  in  the  East  Indies,  sur- 
1^      rendered  to  an  English  force  under  sir  Samuel  Auch- 
I       muty. 

The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  were  now  approaching 
to  a  crisis.  The  contest  in  Spain  was  still  doubtful ; 
a  dispute  existed  with  America,  in  regard  to  the  orders 
in  council,  and  threatened  an  open  rupture  with  that 
countij  :  and  France  was  preparing,  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Russia,  which  refused  to  comply  with  the  trea- 
18121  ^y<^f  Tilsit,  by  excluding  the  British  from  all 
-'  commerce  with  the  continent,  a  mightier  arma- 
ment than  had  ever  been  collected  in  Europe.  At 
home,  the  decline  of  trade  produced  severe  distress 
amons  the  people ;  and  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  in- 
subordination manifested  itself  in  several  of  the  manu- 
'  facturing  districts. 

jy    The  parliament  passed  two  bills,  by  one  of  which  the 

/crime  of  frame-breaking  was  made  a  capital  offence ; 

/  and  by  the  other,  additional  powers  were  given  to 

*    magistrates  for  a  limited  time,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

•enrinff  the  public  peace  in  the  disturbed  counties. 

^On  Sie  11th  of  Afay  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering 
18121  ^®  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  he  was  shot 
J  by  a  person  6t  the  name  of  Bellingham,  and 
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died  almost  immediately.  This  man  professed  to  have 
sustained  injuries  from  the  Russian  government, 
which  the  British  ministers  being  unable  to  redress, 
he  determined  to  put  one  of  them  to  death,  that  his 
case  might  be  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.  The 
murderer  made  no  attempt  to  palliate  his  crime,  which 
he  expiated  with  his  life.  Ample  provision  was  made 
by  parliament  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval ;  and  men  of  all  parties  lamented  his  untimely 
fate,  and  bore  testimony  to  his  upright  and  amiable 
character.  ^ 

After  much  delay,  a  new  administration  was  formed^ 
in  which  lord  Liverpool  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the   < 
treasury,  lord  Sidmouth   (formerly  Mr.  Addington) 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  Mr.  »T7 
Vansittart  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  / 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  government  was' 
a  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed American  property  ;  but  before  intelligence  of  this 
repeal  could  be  received  in  America,  the  United 
States  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  The 
republicans  commenced  hostilities  by  an  irruption  in- 
to upper  Canada,  but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
surrender  to  the  British.  For  their  disgraces  uy  land, 
however,  the  Americans  received  some  compensation 
by  their  successes  at  sea. 

In  the  peninsular  war,  the  French  arms  were  tri- 
umphant in  the  east  of  Spain ;  but,  in  the  west,  they 
sufl^ed  great  reverses.    Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  so  important  did 
the  capture  of  the  former  place  appear  to  the  Span-  '^ 
iards,  that  the  Cortes  conferred  on  lord  Wellington   1 
the  rank  of  a  grandee,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Ciudad   / 
Rodrigo.  / 

Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  assumed  the  command    ^ 
of  the  French  army,  was  completely  defeated  by  lord    / 
Wellington  at  Salamanca.    This  was  the  greatest  vie-  / 
tory  that  the  English  general  had  yet  achieved,  and 
Bumcienth  showed  that  the  military  talents  of  his 
iOjfuifiip  Wtift!  superior  lo  inose  oi  jus  auvuroary.  wiiu 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  mar* 
shals.    The  effects  of  this  victory  were  felt  in  differ- 
lftl«l  ®"*  P**"^^  **^  Spain     Astorga  capitulated,  the 
*^**J  blockade  of  Cadiz  was  raised,  Bilboa  evacuiited, 
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.and  Seville  recovered.  Lord  Wellington  advanced, 
and  laid  siege  to  Burgos  5  but  failing  in  his  attempt  to 
take  it,  and  the  French  army;  which  had  been  rein 
forced,  threatening  the  allies,  his  lordship  retreated, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Freynada,  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  In  admiration  of  his  talents  and 
achievements,  the  cortes  invested  him  with  the  author- 
ity of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

Napoleon's  enterprise  against  Russia,  which,  in  the 
boldness  of  its  object,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  scale 
on  which  it  was  conducted,  surpassed  every  expedi- 
tion undertaken  by  any  European  power,  threatened 
7  the  conquest  of  that  miffhty  empire.  The  French 
force  employed  in  this  undertaking,  has  been  estimated 
18121  ^^  hundred  thousand  effective  men.  On  the 
^  24th  of  June,Napoleon  with  his  formidable  army, 
paased  the  Niemen,  and  entered  the  Russian  territory. 
The  plan  of  his  adversaries  was,  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  invader  without  risking  a  general  engagement, 
to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he  should  aim 
to  penetrate,  and  to  harass  him  as  he  advanced,  and 
ut  off"  his  supplies.    Bonaparte  attacked  the  main 

ussian  army  at  Smolensko,  which  the  Russians  des* 
pairing  of  retaining,  they  retreated ;  but  the  invaders, 
on  their  entrance,  found  the  city  burning  and  in  ruins. 
The  conqueror  now  hastened  towards  Moscow,  of 
which,  after  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino,  he  ob- 
tained possession. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  French  emperor  into  that 
devoted  place,  which  the  invaders  had  fondly  hoped 
would  have  afforded  some  repose  for  their  toils,  the 
city  was  found  on  fire ;  and  a  violent  wind  arising  soon 
after,  the  conflagration  became  general,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  that  ancient  capital,  for  many  miles,  appear- 
ed like  a  sea  of  flame.  Two  thirds  of  the  city  were 
destroyed. 

Napoleon  was  now  in  the  greatest  difficulty.  His 
stores  were  exhausted,  and  his  supplies  intercepted 
by  the  Russian  armies;  and  his  soldiers,  dispirited 
and  disGuuieuted,  were  enfeebled  by  the  fatigue  apa 
distress  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  A  retreat 
was  now  inevitable.  The  horrors  of  this  retreat,  or 
Mther  flight,  exceed  the  powers  of  description.  The 
route  of  the  army  might  be  traced,  in  many  places,  bj 
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the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  perished  from  cold,  hun-        , 
ffcr,  or  fatigue  ;  and  of  the  numerous  hosts  that  com-    Jf  j 
posed  the  invading  array,  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  /? 
men  recrossed  the  Russian  boundary.  ^   j 

The  new  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
assembled  under  happier  auspices  than  the  most  saa- 
suine  politician  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate.* 
The  session  was  opened  by  the  prince  regent,  who  ex- 
pressed his  firm  reliance  on  the  determination  of  par- 
liament to  continue  every  aid  in  support  of  a  contest, 
which  had  first  given  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
example  of  persevering  and  successful  resistance  to 
the  power  of  France.     A  grant  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  voted  to  lord  Wellington,  and  anoth- 
er of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  in  Russia.    A  bill  was  passed,  by  which 
the  East  India  Company  was  to  continue  m  posscss- 
8ion  of  all  its  former  territories  in  India,  with  the  later 
acquisitions,  continental  and  insular,  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  for  the  further  term  of  twenty  years  from 
the  20th  of  April,  1814.    The  exclusive  right  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  China,  and^  of  Jhe  trade^ 
in  tea,  was  preserved  to  the  company  -,  but  his  majes- 
tv's  subiects  in  general  were  permitted  to  trade  to  an* 
from  all  ports  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  char- 
ter,  under  certain  provisions.     ^       ^      . 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  late  Russian  campaign, 
.«.o-.  was  to  rouse  the  other  powers  of  Lurope  froitt 
l^^^l  their  stite  of  subjection  to  the  dominion  of 
France.  Prussia  united  her  arms  to  those  of  Russia  5 
and  Austria  did  not  long  delay  to  follow  the  example. 
Sweden,  subsidised  by  Great  Britain,  joined  the  allies 
The  battle  of  Leipsic  was  completely  decisive  against  , 
the  French,  and  the  Dutch  availing  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  galling  yoke  of 
France,  recalled  from  his  long  exila  the  pnncej>f. 
Orange,  who  entered  the  Hague  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions%f  the  people.  The  influence  of  Bonaparte^n 
Germany,  was  now  nearly  annihilated  ;  jnd  the  com- 
plete deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  France 

seemed  no  longer  doubtful.  .    n^,».^r^^r  «ar 

The  disasters  of  their  countrymen  in  Geritw^)  par- 
alyzed the  efforts  of  the  French  m  Spain  The  skill 
»nd  activity  of  lord  Wellington  prevented  them  tronT  ^ 
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«-^  tecuring  the  line  of  the  Dtouro ;  and  at  Vittoria,  he 
/  iCompletiBjy  defeated  the  Ffench,  commanded  by  Jo- 
/    seph  Bonaparte,  under  whom  marshal  Jourdan  acted 
'  i.    as    major-general.    AfLer  suffering  this  defeat,  the 
•-^  French  retired  by  Pampeluna,  and  pursued  their  re* 
/  treat  over  the  Pyrennees  into  France.    Joseph  Bona- 
#1. parte  fled  in  confusion,  and  itlius  terminated  his  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

In  the  east  of  Spain,  the  success  of  the  allies  wae 
iless  flattering ;  and  sir  John  Murray,  who  had  landed 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  from  Sicily,  attempt- 
ed  the  siege  of  Tarragona^  but,  though  the  town  had 
been  partly  dismantled,  and  was  feebly  garrisoned^ 
the  British  general,  on  the  repori  of^  Suchet's  approach 
from  Valencia,  hastily  abandoned  the  siege,  and  lef\ 
his  cannon  in  the  batiecies. 

Early  in  January,  the  allied  armies  in  Germany 
passed  ithe  Bhine'and  entered  France  at  different 
points.  ,For  some  time,  Napoleon  appeared  irreso- 
lute \  but  when  the  invaders  had  reached  Champagne, 
tS141  ^^  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  acting 
J  with  vigour.    At  Brienne^  he  attacked  marshal 

7Blucher,  whom  he  compelled  to  retreat :   but  at  La 
Rothiere,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  turn.    The 
allies  now  advanced  to  Troyes,  which  was  entered  by 
the  prince  of  Wurtemburg ;   Chalons  on  the  Marne 
was  evacuated  by  Maedonald;   and  Chalons  on  the 
Saone  was  taken  by  the  Austrians.     Bonaparte,  on 
the  verge  of  xuin,  made  the  most  surprising  and  ener- 
getic efforts  ffor  his  recovery.    Unable  to  oppose  an 
adequate  reiostance  to  the  allied  armies  in  every  quar- 
ter, he  determined  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and, 
by  bearing  vigorously  on  particular  points,  to  aim  at 
destroying  their  communication  with  each  other.    In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  attacked  the  Prussian  arnly 
under  Blucher,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Cha- 
lons on  the  Marne.    He  next  directed  his  attention  to 
frince  Schwartzenberff,  who  had  been  advancing  oil 
'aris,  by  way  of  the  Seine,  and  forced  him  to  retire. 
During  these  transactions,  negotiatijons  for  peace 
were  carried  on  at  Chatilion.    The   isritish  envoys 
*<}  were  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  and  lord  Cathcart,  under 
/  ,the  direction  of  lord  Castlercagh  j  Caulaincourt  was 
/    (|(hie, representative  of  Napoleon  3  and  plcnij'otentiaries 
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were  also  appointed  by  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and 
Prussian  courts.  The  ultimatum  of  Bonaparte,  now 
ever,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  French  empire, 
were  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  on  that  account  the  conferences  ter- 
minated. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marquis  of  Wellington,  after  * 
crossing  the  Bidassoa,  gradually  proceeded  in  the  south 
of  France.  His  army  forced  the  passage  of  the  Gave 
de  Pau  at  Orthes,  and  next  day  crossed  the  Adour.  A 
division  under  marshal  Beresford  entered  Bordeaux, 
which  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  and  the  chief  inhab- 
itants welcomed  the  British  troops  as  deliverers.  '^ 
Soult  was  defeated  by  the  marquis  of  Wellington  at 
Tarbes,  and  afterwards  at  Toulouse. 

The  allied  armies  in  the  north  of  France  cpntinued 
to  advance,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
exertions  and  abilities  displayed  by  Napoleon,  they 
succeeded,  by  a  convention  entered  mto  with  marshal  ^/f 
Marmont,  in  obUining  possession  of  the  city  of  Paris.    / 
A  special  senate  appointed  a  provisional  government,  f 
which  declared,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  violated 
the  compact  which  united  him  to  the  French  people, 
and  had  thereby  forfeited  his  right  to  the  throne  of   * 

France.  ,      >.  i.    i.  .     -i 

Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  4th  ot  April  a 
treaty  was  concluded  at  Fontainbleau,  by  which  Bon- 
aparte, on  certain  conditions,  abdicated,  for  himself 
and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy.  The 
.  isle  of  Elba  was  to  be  possessed  by  him  in  full 
*^**^  sovereignty,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  two  mil- 
lions of  francs,  charged  on  the  ^eat  book  of  France  j 
and  to  his  consort,  Maria  Louisa,  were  assigned  the 
Dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month.  Napoleon  began  his  journey 
to  the  isle  of  Elba,  accompanied  by  four  commission- 
ers from  the  allied  powers.  .     p  „ 

Louis  XVIII.  embarked  at  Dover,  and  was  joyfully 
welcomed  at  Calais ;  but  in  the  capital,  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  loyal  people  produced  no  response  from 
the  soldiery.  One  of  the  first  acts  oi  liouis  was  w 
issue  a  declaration  forming  the  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tional  charter,  by  which  the  liberties  ol  the  French 
nation  were  to  be  secured. 
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l>cace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia. 
By  this  treaty,  the  continental  dominions  ot  France 

/were,  generally  speaking,  restricted  to  «ie  limits  which 
bounded  them  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1792  Her  cole 
nies,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  restored.  England 
retained  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  smal 
island  of  Heligoland,  besides  some  islands  in  the  Last 

and  West  Indies.  r  t>      • 

^     In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  emperor  of  Russia 

V  and  the  king  of  Prussia  visited  England,  attended  by 

/    marshal  Blucher,  the  hetman  Platoff,  and  other  distiih 

^      guished  officers.    The  visit  of  these  illustrious  stran- 

gers  was  celebrated  in  London,  and  other  parts  ot  the 

kinirdom  with  extraordinary  rejoicing  and  festivity. 
The  duke  of  Wellington's  return  was  hailed  with 

no  less  joy  than  the  arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 

On  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 

lords,  his  various  patents  of  honour,  as  baron,  viscount, 

^    earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  were  successively  recited: 

n    and  the  thanks  of  the  house,. which  had  been  voted 

/    the  evening  before,  were  addressed   to  him  by  the 

/     lord  chancellor.    To  support  these  high  honours,  the 

'Wsurn  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  tor 

/the  purchase  of  a  palace  and  domain  suitable  to  hw 

/  dicrnity.     Proportionate  honours  and  emoluments  were 

assigned  to  his  gallant  companions  in  arms ;  and  gen. 

jerals  Graham,  Hill,  and  Beresford,  were  raised  to  the 

^^^While  peace  was  thus  happily  restored  to  Europe, 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America  still  raged  with  much  animosity,  devasta. 
tion,  and  bloodshed.  At  length,  however,  on  the  24tft 
.oi>4i  of  December,  a  treaty  of  pacification  was  et- 
*^^*1  fected  between  the  two  countries  at  Ghent; 
and  for  the  first  time,  after  the  period  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  feverish  truce 
of  Amiens,  a  general  peace  prevailed  m  both  hemis- 
pheres,  and  for  the  present  the  temple  of  Janus  was 

closeci 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  created  a  strong 
feeling  throughout  Europe.  This  extraordinary  man 
landed  in  the  south  of  France,  with  a  few  followers, 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  was  every  wh^ere  re<?eivea 
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•a«ct  with  extravagant  joy:  On  the  20th  of  the  8am« 
****'J  month,  Louis  Xvlll.  fled  from  Paris,  and  oit 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Napoleon  entered  that 
capital;  and  resumed  the  government. 

His  first  attempt  was  to  conciliate  the  allies,  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  maintain  the  peace  which  had 
been  concluded  with  Louis  at  Paris  j  but  the  allies 
rejected  the  proposition,  and  began  immediately  to 
put  their  armies  in  motion,  with  the  avowed  design 
of  once  more  displacing  him,  and  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons    The  English  and  Prussians  were  first  assembled 
in  the  Netherlands  under  Wellington  and  Blucher; 
and  Napoleon,  at  the  bead  of  150,000  men,  advanced 
aeainst  them,  on  the  12th  of  June.     At  Charleroi,  he 
encountered  the  Prussians,  who,  after  great  loss,  re- 
treated  upon  Wavre,  where  they  were  followed  by  the 
French  right  wing  under  Grouchy.    On  the  next  day, 
the  left  division  of  the  French  army  had  a  severe 
conflict  with  the  English  and  Dutch  at  Quatre  Bras, 
after  which  the  British  division  retreated  to  Waterloo,, 
where,  meeting  with  reinforcements,  was  fought  one 
'    of  the  severest  engagements  recorded  in  his- 
June  18,^  The  French   made   the   attack  about 

^^^^'   noon,  and  persevered  with  great  fury  during 
the  whole  day.    About  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  Prus- 
RiRn  armv  under  Bulow,  arrived  on  the  field,  and  as- 
ristedTcheck'ng  the  :mpetuosity  of  the  French  j   at 
seven  o'clock,  the  remainder  of  the  Prussians  under 
Blucher  arrived  from  Wavre ;  and  assailing  the  French 
on  their  rear  to  the  right,  a  general  confusion  in  their 
^my  took  place,  and  at  nine  o:clock  they  fled  in  dis- 
order  towards  Charleroi,  leaving  30,000  killed  and 
woundedT^d  all  their  iannon  and  materials  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  ,  .      *  *l^ 

The  Proesians  continued  the  pursuit  throughou  the 
niiTht  On  the  side  of  the  allies,  the  total  of  killed 
3  wounded  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Oje  French, 
^dTmoM  tlem  were  many  officers  of  disUnction, 
who  Acquired  great  celebrity  during  the  prev.ou. 
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T-hA  Fnirlith  and  Prussian  armies  now  advancedrap 

idlT  intfKce^and  invested  Paris,  and  n  a  fe«^»y' 

ih/ French  provisional  government  entered  into  » 

STnvS    "^Louis  XVlfl.,whoin  the  mterim  hU 
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resided  &t  Ghent,  at  the  same  time  entered  his  capi  • 
tal ;  and  though  there  was  still  a  considerable  French 
force  in  the  field  and  in  garrisons,  it  was  reduced  to 
submission  in  a  short  time  by  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  which  had  also  penetrated  France. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte,  who,  afler  abdicating  at  Parit 
in  favour  of  his  son,  had  proceeded  to  Rochfort  for 
the  purpose  of  embarking  for  America,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruis- 
ers, went  voluntarily  on  board  a  British  man-of-war, 
which  immediately  sailed  for  Torbay.  The  decision 
of  the  British  government,  in  concert  with  the  allies, 
was,  that  he  should  be  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  there  to  reside  as  a 
state  prisoner,  under  the  inspection  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  each  of  the  confederate  powers. 

By  the  arrangements  of  the  congress,  to  which  lord 
Castlereagh  was  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government,  the  seven  Ionian  islands  were  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  Great  Britain  5  to  whose  sove- 
<-eign  was  also  confirmed  the  title  of  king  of  Hanover. 

While  these  important  events  were  passing  in  Eu- 
rope, the  arms  of  Britain  had  achieved  some  valuable 
conquests  in  Asia.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  the 
EastJndia  Company  and  the  Nepaulese,  concerning 
their  boundaries;  and  the  Nepaulese,  who  were  a 
brave  and  hardy  race,  endeavoured  to  force  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  sword ;  but  they  were  overcome  by 
the  British  troops,  directed  by  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, and  the  whole  tract  of  territory  in  dispute  was 
ceded  to  the  East-India  Company. 

An  important  revolution  took  place  at  this  time  in 
Ceylon.  The  king  of  Candy,  who  possessed  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  having  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  by  a  series  of  cruelties,  and  provoked  the 
hostility  of  his  powerful  neighbours,  was  dethroned 
and  his  family  excluded  from  the  crown.  A  treaty 
was  signed  in  a  solemn  assembl)r  of  adikars  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  provinces,  by  which  the  dominion  of 

iii6    \>aiiUiiiil    UUipiiC  was   tcslcu  121  s.si?=    ^'"$  "'*     -'*^"* 

Britain,  with  a  reservation  to  those  chiefs  of  their 
rights  and  immunities. 

An  event,  which  gave  universal  satisfaction,  was 
the  marriage  of  the  phncass  Charlotte  of  Wales,  pro- 
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IMAI  0to^P^^^^  heiress  to  the  British  throne,  to  the 
•w»oj  pf  jujjQ  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  A  naval  exp©«- 
di»ion  was  this  year  undertaken  against  Algiers,  whichr 
bad  refused  to  abolish  Christian  slavery.  The  dey 
commenced  hostilities  by  the  seizure  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  British  vice-consul,  and  by  a  most  horri- 
ble massacre  of  Christians  engaged  in  the  coral  fishe- 
ry at  Bona.  Lord  Exmouth  attacked  Algiers  with  a 
formidable  armament  >  and  the  dey,  after  a  tremen- 
dous conflict^  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  terma 
of  the  English  admiral. 

In  England,  great  distress  prevailied,  pefrticularry  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  in  which  the  people  suf- 
fered from  a  depreciation  of  wages,  consequent  on  an 
almost  total  stagnation  of  trade.  The  public  mind 
was  agitated  by  rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies  j 
and  at  Derby,  a  number  of  persons  were  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  three  of  them  being  found  guilty,  under- 
went the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law. 

The  hopes  founded  on  the  happy  union  of  the  prince 
loiTi  regent^s  only  daughter  with  the  prince  of  Co- 
***^^J  bourg,  were  fatally  blighted  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, by  the  death  of  that  amiable  princess,  at  a 
short  period  after  her  delivery  of  a  still-born  male  in- 
fant, to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  general  sorrow  of  the  whole  nation. 

After  a  long  and  severe  illness,  queen  Charlotte, 
consort  of  George  III.,  died  on  the  17th  of  November. 
In  consequence  of  her  death,  the  duke  of  York  was 
iftifti  appointed  guardian  of  the  king's  person,  with  a 
*^     J  salary  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  spirit  of  discontent,  which  had  already  appear- 
ed in  the  manufacturing  districts,  now  became  alarm- 
ing.   A  meeting  of  the  people  was  held  at  Manchester, 
on  the  16th  of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
for  a  reform  in  parliament,  to  the  number  of  60^,  "7 
1Q101  carrying  various  banners.    Mr.  Hunt,  the  chair-  / 
***^^J  man,  and  some  others,  were  arrested  on  th©  / 
hustings,  and  a  party    of  yeomanry  cavalry  begm-  \ 
ning  to  strike  down  the  banners,  a  scene  of  dreadtul 

feet  of  men  and  horses  j  many  persons,  even  lemales, 
were  cut  down  by  sabres ;  some  were  killed,  ana  oe- 
Iween   three  ard  four  hundred  were  wounded  ana 
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maimed.  The  interference  of  an  armed  yeomanry  for 
the  prevention  rather  than  for  the  suppression  of  riot, 
.produced  a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  country  ; 
and  addresses  on  this  unfortunate  anair  were  prepared 
in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  announced,  that  the 
•bodily  health  of  the  king  had  partaken  of  some  of  the 
infirmities  of  age  ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  Jan- 
18201  ^^^y*.  ^^  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight  in  the 
■•  evening,  his  majesty  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Thus  ter- 
minated, in  its  sixtieth  year,  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  a  sovereign  who  deserved  to  be  emphatically 
styled  the  father  of  his  people.  Their  loyalty  and  af- 
fection  were  alvays  considered  by  him  as  tne  best 
and  most  permanent  security  of  his  throne  :  and  by 
his  own  example,  he  promoted  among  them  the  prac- 
tice of  those  duties  which  alone  could  enable  them 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
as  guarantied  by  the  constitution.  His  habitual  piety, 
and  constant  trust  in  Providence,  greatly  strengthened 
the  natural  courage  and  firmness  which  he  possessed, 
and  for  which,  on  occasions  of  personal  danger,  he 
was  so  eminently  distinguished.  If,  in  matters  of  state 
policy,  he  sometimes  evinced  a  tenaciousness  of  pur- 
pose, which  seemed  to  border  on  obstinacy,  this  must 
he  attributed  to  his  strong  sense  of  the  obligations  un- 
der which  he  considered  himself  bound,  in  discharge 
of  the  important  trust  committed  to  him.  He  wae 
punctually  assiduous  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  func 
tions,  and  exemplary  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  social 
duties.  Temperance  and  exercise  secured  to  him  for 
a.  long  period  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health. 
The  English  sceptre  may  have  been  swayed  by  sove- 
reigns endowed  with  more  splendid  qualities  than 
those  of  George  the  Third ;  but  it  may  be  greatly 
doubted  whether  any  of  his  predecessors,  since  Ed 
ward  the  Sixth,  has  borne  his  faculties  so  meekly,  or 
been  '*  io  clear  in  his  grea*  office." 
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'         CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Reign  of  George  IV. 

ON  the  death  of  the  late  king,  his  eldest  son,  Georg« 

w^r«  of  Wales,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  1811 

CactedM  regent  of  the  united  kingdom  ascended 

i.  throne     anl  on  the  31st  of  January    George  the 

the  throne  ,ano^  ^y  ^     proclaimed,      tor  nine 

1820]  ^eTabeS  gCrne^d the  kingdom ;  and, during 
.^.  f  timP  the  period  had  been  irradiated  with  milita- 

verse  to  the  policy  oi  """"q,.'^,  of  Napoleon 

«ere  by  no  means  «>>««"?e- .^'j\CsaW^^^^^^  of 
.eemed  strongly  consol  da  ed  by  ^^^      JJ^  ^„,h„. 

the  continent;  but  s="f *',".,„  iy-_„ieon  undertook 
ity  given  to  the  F^«' f  ^"  S  Into  Russia, 
his  gigantic  and  "J''"*'"."^'  "P*™"^  m  Sp*'".  »»'' 
S'^bessi'e  ",10=1.'" ^the^'latish  and"  Spanish. 

«rout  this  time  --rSreioKS?:^5u-7 
head  of  whom  was  Arthur  Th'Bt^e«oo^  i 

a  conspiracy  to  «s»»?"n?,'«  *^?„ose  th«y  ™«*  '"  "■  '"" 
"Kr'\"ftfnT';to-«re':  •  buN^'th^^^^^^^^  «- 

Ssrtrw-rfap'M!  ana  a.e\?the.m 
werl  convicted  and  executed. 
The  «nWPy«i'ff«J"=f;,^';*\^';Crt.  have  been 

P'r^i  -rr 'preceding  rei^nl  In  18l4,  her  royal 
nouced  in  the  P'*"=*°'Vr„,,v,'J.„  a„d  after  paying  a 
''J«?irherbrot:?aUhrco?r;"ot  BTutwick,ye  ^ 

""V5  ^fTt^Weverv  where  receiving  the  honours 
ceeded  to  Italjr ,  «*«'y^™.„„,„^ci,  ^f  „i„ter,  she  fixed     , 

fer  "esTd^ncrat  N^pieB^JShe^  a^^^^^^^ 

KVr"  Sof  ?alXra" -U  a.  differeo. 

places  in  the  Mediterran4»'*n. 
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On  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  conducted  herself 
after  leaving  England,  her  majest^^s  name  was  erased 
out  of  the  liturgy ;  and  she  was  informed,  that  if  she 
returned  to  this  country,  judicial  proceedings  would 
be  instituted  against  her ;  but  if  she  would  consent 
to  live  abroad,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
would  be  allowed  her.  No  sooner,  however,  was  this 
proposition  made  to  her,  than  the  queen  immediately 
proceeded  to  Calais,  accompanied  by  lady  Anne  Ham* 
ilton  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood;  and  embarking  on 
board  a  packet  boat  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  she 
■ailed  for  England,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  landed  at 
Dover,  where  she  was  greeted  by  acclamations  of  the 
populace. 

On  the  day  of  her  majesty's  arrival  in  London,  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  parliament,  requesting  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  queen's  conduct  might  be  instituted, 
and  that  certain  papers  containing  the  evidence  which 
oad  been  collected  at  Milan,  might  be  examined.  On 
this  evidence,  it  was  intended  to  found  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  the  queen.  After  much  discus- 
sion, a  secret  committee  of  the  bouse  of  lords  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  documents ;  and  it  was  fi- 
nally determined,  that  her  majesty  should  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  the  realm. 

During  the  queen's  trial,  which  continued  for  forty- 
18201  ^^®  ''^y®'  '^^  public  mind  was  violently  agitat- 
***  "J  ed,  and  the  spirit  of  party  extreme.  It  was 
urged  against  the  queen,  that  she  had  raised  a  favour- 
ite Italian  in  her  employment  from  a  menial  station  to 
one  of  rank  and  honour ;  that  she  had  permitted  him 
to  take  familiarities  with  her;  that,  having  institut- 
ed a  new  order  of  knighthood,  called  "  the  order  of 
St.  Caroline,"  she  had  decorated  him  with  its  insig- 
nia ;  and  that  she  had  otherwise  demeaned  herself  in 
a  manner  unbecoming  the  character  and  conduct  of  a 
British  princess.  A  very  small  majority  of  the  lords 
having  declared  her  guilty,  the  bill  was,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  formally  withdrawn. 
.^  This  year,  revolutions  took  place  both  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  with  little  or  no  bloodshed ;  and  the  despot- 
ic governments  in  the  peninsula  were  changed  for  oth- 
•rt  of  a  more  popular  rorm 
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Napoleon,  the  cx-emperor  of  France,  died  on  the 
10911  5th  of  May,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where 
lozl\  jjg  Yisi^  been  detained  a  close  prisoner  since  his 
surrender  in  1815  to  the  English  gorernment. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  the  ceremony  of  the  corona 
toon  tion  of  George  the  Fourth  took  place  in  West- 
^^^*J  minster  abbey.  The  greatest  preparations  had 
been  made  to  celebrate  it  with  becoming  splendour ; 
and  London  never  before  contained  such  an  assem- 
blage of  rank  and  fashion.  This  national  ceremony 
was  conducted  with  a  magnificence  never  equalled  on 
any  former  occasion,  and  with  a  degree  of  order  and 
decorum  highly  creditable  to  those  by  whom  the  man- 
asement  was  superintended.  ,•.!.. 

The  reader  has,  therefore,  been  conducted  m  thia 
volume  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousanp 
YEARS.  He  found  these  islands  inhabited  by  tribes  ot 
NAKED  SAVAGES,  and  Icaves  them  in  possession  of 
the  most  civilized  people  on  earth,  renowned  m 

ARTS,  ARMS,  COMMERCE,  and  AGRICULTURE.  v 

He  has  seen  them  a  prey  to  Roman  ambition; 
while,  during  *he  last  war,  Rome  itself  was  captured 
and  occupied  even  by  a  small  division  of  British 
troops  I  He  has  beheld  them  without  ships  to  oppose 
the  invasions  of  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
and  the  Normans,  and  he  now  finds  them  great  on 
EVERY  OCEAN  X  and  their  commercial  shipping  cover- 
ing  all  seas  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  every  where 

H. IT  SI*  EC  T  ED 

He  found  their  rude  population  governed  by  chiefs 
of  SMALL  TRIBES  OR  CLAJ^s,  and  has^^held  thcse  cx- 
tended  to  seven  kingdoms  in  England  two  in  Wales 
ONE  in  Scotland,  and  three  in  Ireland ;  till,  atter 
successive  contests  of  power  and  patriotism,  the  whole 
have  been  united  under  one  sovereign,  whose  do- 
minion reaches  through  numerous  colonies  to  every 
clime  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

He  was  first  introduced  to  such  people  as  now  n- 
habit  THE  WOODS  of  America,  in  a  country  equally 

^_^j  .„UU  ^^.^^Ae     and  LIVING  IN    HUTS    aUQ    CAV- 

ERNS  :  but  in  1820,  he  finds  a  country  of  matchless 
cultivation,  abounding  in  all  social  jmP'O^enj^^JJ.' 
affording  examples  to  other  nations  of  the  arts  ot 
LIFE,  and  filled  with  splendid  cities,  palaces,  and 
vol.  11.  ^^ 
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PUBLIC  EDIFICES.  He  finds  PASTURES  in  places  of 
FORESTS,  enclosed  corn  fields,  once  barren 
HEATHS,  and  ROADS  and  canals  uniting  that  country, 
as  one  whole,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  this 
History,  was  in  every  direction  impassable. 

In  place,  too,  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  strongest, 
and  the  law  of  the  most  daring,  he  has  traced  the 
irradual  development  of  a  system  of  equal  justice, 
and  the  heroic  conquest  of  mind  over  brutal  strength 
in  the  firm  establishment  of  a  political  constitu- 
tion, which,  when  equally  balanced  m  its^n'^e  es- 
tates will  merit  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and'the 
£ratitude  of  the  people  who  are  its  fortunate  subjects. 
Above  all  he  has  seen   the   darkest  supersti- 
TiONS  of  savage  life  yield  successively  to  the  lights 
of  cHRiSTiANiTY—and  the   abuses   of  the  Romish 
Church  corrected  by  a  reformed  establishment, 
which,  tolerating  every  variety  of  opinion,  enables  all 
to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  conscience,  and  corres- 
ponding modes  of  worship.  .     *u    ^    *• 
During  this  glorious  career  of  humanity,  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation  have  been  directed  by  branches  of 
THE  SAME  family.    From  Hengist,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Vortigern,  we  trace  this  famil;r  to 
Edmond  Ironside;   and   from  him,  amid  various 
struggles  of  virtue  and  vice,  through  the  Norman, 
Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  families,  down 
to  the  reigning  House  of  Guelph  in  the  person  of 
Qeoboe  the  Fourth. 


;j>i.;»i.B#v;,«^^-,  '...'il^rhx' 


Si.^^f"^, 
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SUCCESSION  OF  SOVEREIGNS. 


THE  SAXON  HEPTARCHY. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  contained  only  tlje  county  of  Kent  j   iti 

kingg  were,' 


1  Hengist,  began      .    .    ^ 

SEske 488 

3  0cta 5i* 


4  Ymbrick 

5  Ethelbert 

6  bdbald     . 

7  Ercombert 

8  Egbert     . 

9  Lothaire 


534 

568 
616 
640 
664 
673 


10  Edrick 22J 

11  Withdred   .    . 
„     CEadbertandT. 
1-*    IBdelbert       5 

13  Ethelbert  alone 

14  Aldric    •    •    • 

15  Ethelbert  Pren 

16  Cudred  .    .    - 

17  Ba.dred 


725 

74S 
760^ 
794 

•m^ 

805 


Thi.  kingdom  began  454,  ended  ^.    It.  <!"»  Chmt.«.  kum 

was  Ethelbert. 

The  kingdom  of  South  Saxons  contained  the  counties  of  Bus- 


1  Ella,  began 

2  Gissa   •    • 

3  Ghevelin  . 

4  Ceplwic    . 

5  Ceoluph 


491 
514 
590 
592 
597 


(  Cinigsil 
^      tOuioeli 

7  Ganowalch 

8  Adelwaoh 


Oiuioelm  $ 


611 

643 

648 


Thi. kingdom ;>g'.n49Mn*Se.^J'-  «"'  «'«'*'"«»« 
T'>»«-«->'>"""^SLSCx;Tu"kS:^'iSr'""' 


1  Erchenwin,  began 

3  Sebert      ... 

rSexred   "j 

4  <  Seward  >      * 
tSigebertJ 


527 

587 
&9t5 

616 


5  Bigebert  the  Little 

A  fti^Ahftit  theOoftd  • 

7  SwttheUae    .    *    « 

8  Sifthere  a«d  Sebbl  .    .    Jg 


603 

653 
^5 


9 


Sel^bi 


613 
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WCSicherdand) 
i    leofrid      i    .• 
11  Offa  ...... 


694 
700 


13  Coolfred 

. 

. 

• 

• 

709 

13  Suithred 

. 

- 

. 

m 

746 

14  Sigered  - 

• 

- 

- 

« 

799 

Tbii  kingdom  began  527,  ended  827.    Its  first  Christian  king 

was  Sebert. 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  contained  Yorkshire,  Dur- 
ham, Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Nor- 
thum'oerland  ;  its  kings  were, 

1  Ella,  or  Ida,  began 
9  Adda      . 

3  Clappea 

4  Theodwald 

5  Fridulph 

6  Theodorick 

7  Athelriek 

8  Athelfrid 
9£dwin    . 

10  Osric      . 

11  Oswald  . 
IS  Oswy      . 

13  Ethelward 

14  Eefrid    . 

15  Alkfryd  . 
Id  Osred  1. 

This  kingdom  began  547,  ended  827.    Its  first  Christian  king 

was  Edwin.  ^^^ 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  contained  the  counties  of  Huntingdon, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Oxford,  Chester^  Salop,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Stu- 
ford,  Warwick,  Buckmgham,  Bedford,  and  Hertford.  Its 
kings  were, 


m  . 

547 

17 

559 

18 

566 

19 

572 

20 

573 

21 

579 

22 

586 

23 

593 

24 

617 

25 

633 

26 

634 

27 

643 

28 

653 

29 

•   * 

670 

30 

•   • 

685 

31 

•   • 

705 

Cenred 716 

Osrick 718 

Ceolulphe    ....  730 

Egbert 737 

Oswulph     ....  758 

Edilwald     ....  759 

Alvred 765 

Atheldred    ....  774 

AlswaldL  .    •    .    .  779 

Osred  II 789 

Ethelred  restored      *  790 

Osbald    .....  796 

Ardulph      ....  797 

Alswaldll.      ...  807 

Andred 81U 


1  Creda,  began     .    •    •  585 

SWibba 595 

3  Cheorlas 616 

4  Penda 625 

5  Peada 656 

6  Wolfhere     -    -    -    -  659 

7  Ethelred       -    -    .    -  675 

8  Kenred 704 

eOeolred 709 


10  Ethelbald   - 

11  Offa  -    -    - 

12  Egfryd    -    -    - 

13  Cenolf    -    -    - 

14  Kenelme     -    • 

15  Ceolwolf    - 

16  Burnulf 

17  Ludecan 

18  Wiglafe   -    - 


716 
757 
T94 
795 
819 
819 
831 
823 
825 


This  kingdom  began  583,  ended  837.    Its  first  Christian  kiiig 

was  Peada. 

Tlie  kingdoni  of  East  Angles  contained  the  counties  of  Suf- 
folk, Noifolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  isle  of  Ely ;  its  kings 

were. 
1  Uffa,  began     -    -    -    575  j  3  Bedwald    ....    599 
t  'ntiUiM      •    •    *    •    578 1 4  ErpenwiJd      ...    034 


.    .    .    709 

-  -    -    746 

-  -    -    799 

hristian  king 

rkBhire,  Dur- 
d,  and  Nor> 


716 
718 
730 
737 

758 
759 
765 

774 
779 
789 
790 
796 
797 


>red 


.    .    .    807 
.    .    .    81U 

Ihristian  king 


Huntingdon, 
rby,  Notting- 
irceater,  Stu- 
lertford.    Its 

-  -  -  716 
.  -  -  757 

-  -  -  T94 
.  .-  -  795 

-  .  -  819 

-  -  819 

-  -  -  821 

-  -  823 
.  .  .  835 

hristian  king 


unties  of  tSuf- 
;iy  i  its  kings 

.    .    -    094 
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r5  Siffebert 636 

« te}  •-•«« 

7  Ethelhers     -   -    -    -   654 

8  Ethwald      •   •    -    -   659 

9  Adwulf 664 


10  Aiswald  •    •    . 

1 1  C  Beorna  and  *) 
^*     1  Ethelbert  J 

12  Beorna  alone   • 

13  Ethelred  -    -    - 

14  Ethelbert     •    • 


683 

749 

75S 
761 
790 


This  kingdom  began  575,  ended  792.    ItB  first  Christian  king 

was  Redwald. 

The  kingdom  of  West  Saxons  contained  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Berks : 
its  kmgs  were, 


1  Cherdic,  began 

2  Kenrick     ... 

3  Chevline    ... 

4  Ceolric  -    -   -   . 

5  Ceoluph     ... 
«      ( Kingills        7 
**      tauinthelin  $ 

7  Ceonowalch   -    - 

8  Adelwalch     •   - 

9  Sexburga       -   • 


519 
534 
560 
692 
598 

611 

643 
648 
672 


10 


674 


CCensua,  Esc  win,  "^ 

\  and  Centwin        3 

11  Ceadwald     ...   -    686 

Ina      688 

Adelard 726 


12 
13 
14  Cudred     -    -    - 

16  Brithrick      - 

17  Egbert     -   - 


5 


-  740 

-  754 

-  784 

-  80O 


This  kingdom  began  519,  ended  828. 
king  was  Kingills. 


Its  first  Christian 


The  Saxons,  though  they  were  divided  into  seven 
kingdoms,  were,  for  the  most  part,  subject  only  to  one 
monarch,  who  was  styled  king  of  the  English  nation  ; 
the  most  powerful  giving  the  law  unto  the  others^  and 
succeedea  as  follows : 

HENGIST,  first  monarch  of  Britain,  landed  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  449 ;  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  in  465  5  defeated  Vortimer  at  Crayford,  in 
Jan.  467 ;  massacred  300  British  nobles  on  Salisbury 
plain.  May  1,  474.  He  bore  in  his  standard  the 
white  horse,  blazoned  in  the  same  manner,  as  now 
borne  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick.  He  was  born  at 
Angria,  in  Westphalia,  reigned  34  years,  died  in  484. 

ELLA,  second  monarch,  landed  at  Shoreham,  in  Sus- 
sex, in  477 ;  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  South 
Saxons,  in  491 ;  died  in  499.  .    . 

CHERDIC.  third  monarch,  arrived  in  Britam,  and 
overcame  Arthur,  near  Chard,  in  Somersetshire^ 
619 ;  began  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  the 
same  year :  died  in  6>34.  , 

KENRICK,  second  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  twirtb 


t 
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monarcti,  eldest  son  of  Cherdic,  succeeded  in  SIM*, 
a&d  died  ia  560. 

CHEVELINE,  third  kinff  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
fifth  monarch,  succeeded  his  father,  560;  seized 
on  Sussex  in  590 ;  abdicated  in  591 ;  and  died,  in 
banishment,  in  592. 

ETHELBERT  I.,  fifth  king  of  Kent,  and  sixth  mon- 
arch, in  592 ;  St.  Augustine  first  arrived  in  his  do- 
minions, who,  with  his  followers,  were  entertained 
by  the  king  at  Canterbury,  where  they  settled  3  to 
whose  doctrine  Ethelbert  became  a  convert.  He 
gave  AugiListine  an  idol  temple,  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  as  a  burial  place  for  him  and  his  succes- 
sors, which  was  converted  into  the  first  monastery. 
The  king  was  the  first  that  caused  the  laws  of  the 
land  to  be  collected  and  translated  into  Saxon.  He 
died  Feb.  24,  617,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury. 

RBDWALD,  third  king  of  the  East  Angles,  seventh 
monarch,  616  3  he  died  624. 

EDWIN  the  Great,  king  of  Northumberland,  succeed- 
ed as  eighth  monarch  in  624.  He  was  the  first 
Christian,  and  the  second  king  of  Northumberland. 
He  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  at  Hatfield,  Oct.  3,  633. 

OSWALD,  third  king  of  Northumberland,  and  ninth 
monarch,  in  634.  He  was  slain  at  Maserfield,  in 
Shropshire,  Aug.  1, 642. 

OSWY,  fourth  king  of  Northumberland,  tenth  mon- 
arch, on  Oct.  13,  634.  He  defeated  Penda,  the 
Mercian,  and  Ethelred,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
Nov.  6,  665.    He  died  Feb.  15,  670. 

WOLFHERE,  sixth  king  of  the  Mercians,  eleventh 
monarch,  in  670  3  died  674,  and  was  buried  at  Peter- 
borough. 

ETHELRED,  seventh  king  of  Mercia,  and  twelfth 
monarch,  in  675.  He  desolated  part  of  Kent,  and,  in 
677,  destroyed  Rochester,  and  many  religious  foun- 
dations :  to  atone  for  which  he  became  a  monk, 
703,  ana  died  abbot  of  Bradney,  in  716.  • 

CENRED,  ilia  B«»phew,  eighth  king  of  Mercia,  and 
thirteenth  monaich,  in  704,  reigned  four  years,  and 
following  his  ancle's  example,  became  a  monk. 

CEOLRED.  son  to  Ethelred,  ninth  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, and  fourteenth  monarch,  in  709,  was  killed  in 
batt!e  with  the  West  Saxons  in  716  j  and  was  buried 
at  Litchfield. 
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ETHELBALD  I.,  tenth  king  of  the  Mercians,  fif- 
teenth monarch,  in  716  j  built  Croyland  abbey,  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  was  slain  by  his  own  subjects, 
when  he  was  leading  his  troops  against  Cuthred, 
the  West  Saxon,  at  Secondine,  three  miles  from 
Tamworth,  in  Warwickshire,  and  was  buried  at 
Repton,  in  Derbyshire,  in  756. 

OFFA,  the  eleventh  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  the 
sixteenth  monarch,  757.    He  was  born  lame,  deaf, 
and  blind,  which  continued  till  he  arrived  at  man- 
hood.   He  took  up  arms  against  Kent,  slew  their 
king  at  Otteford,  and  conquered  that  kingdom.    He 
caused  a  great  trench  to  be  dug  from  Bristol  to, 
Basingwerk,  in  Flintshire,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Britons,  who  harboured  in  Wales,  774.    Offa  first 
ordained  the  sounding  of  trumpets  before  the  kings 
of  England,  to  denote  their  appearance,  and  require 
respect.    He  admitted  his  son,  Egfryd,  a  partner 
in  his  sovereignty ;  and,  out  of  devotion,  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  his  kingdom  subject  to  a 
tribute,  then  called  Peter-pence,  and  procured  the 
canonization  of  St.  Alban.    At  his  return  he  built 
St.  Alban's  monastery,  in  Hertfordshire,  793.     He 
died  at  Offley,  June  29,  794,  and  was  buried  at  Bed- 
ford, in  a  chapel  since  swallowed  up  by  the  river 

Ouse.  , 

EGFRYD,  twelfth  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  seven- 
teenth monarch,  July  13,  794  j  but  died  Dec.  17  fol- 
lowing, and  was  buried  at  St.  Alban  s.  ,    .  , . 
CENOLE,  thirteenth  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  eight- 
eenth monarch,  in  795.    He  conquered  Kent,  and 
crave  that  kingdom  to  Cudred,  798.    He  built  Winch- 
comb  monastery,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  led 
the  captive  Prince,  Pren,  to  the  altar,  and  released 
him  without  ransom  or  entreaty.    He  died  in  »iy, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchcomb.               ■ 
EGBERT,  seventeenth  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
nineteenth,  but  first  sole  monarch,  of  the  English. 
He  conquered  Kent,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sole  monarchy  in  823,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Sax- 

o »...»i,»   anA  was  flolemnlv  crowned  at  win- 

chesterT'wiien,"  by  his  edict  fie  ojrde^e^  all  the 
South  of  the  island  to  be  called  England,  827.  He 
died  Feb.  4,  837,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 
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ETHELWOLF,  eldest  son  of  Egbert,  succeeded  hij 
father,  notwithstanding,  at  the  time  of  Egbert's 
death,  he  was  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  846  he  or- 
dained tithes  to  be  collected,  and  exempted  the 
clergy  from  regal  tributes.  He  visited  Rome  in 
647,  confirming  the  grant  of  Peter-pence,  and  agreed 
to  pay  Rome  ^  marks  per  annum.  His  son  Ethel- 
bald  obliged  him  to  divide  the  sovereignty  with 
him,  856.  He  died  Jan.  13,  857,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester.  ' 

ETHELBALD  II.,  eldest  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeed- 
ed in  857.  He  died  Dec.  20,  860,  and  was  buried  at 
Sherborn,  but  removed  to  Salisbury. 

ETHELBERT  II.,  second  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeed- 
ed in  860,  and  wm  harassed  greatly  by  the  Danes, 
who  were  repulsed  and  vanquished.  He  died  in 
866,  was  buried  at  Sherborn,  and  was  succeeded 

ETHELRED  I.,  third  son  of  Ethelwolf,  in  866,  when 
the  Danes  again  harassed  his  kingdom.  In  870,  they 
destroyed  the  monasteries  of  Bradney,  Crowlana, 
PeterJ[>oroHgh,  Ely,  and  Huntingdon,  when  the  nuns 
of  Coldingham  defa<Ned  themselves  to  avoid  their 
pollution :  and,  in  East  Anglia,  they  murdered  Ed- 
mund, at  Edmundsbury  in  Suffolk.  Ethelred  over- 
threw the  Danes,  871,  at  Assendon.  He  had  nine 
set  battles  with  the  Danes  in  one  year,  and  was 
wounded  at  Wittingham,  which  occasioned  his 
death,  April  27,  872,  and  was  buried  at  Winborne  in 
Dorsetshire. 

ALFRED,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  in 
872,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  age :  was,  crowned  at 
Winchester,  and  is  distinguished  oy  the  title  of  Al- 
fred the  Great.  He  was  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
shire, 849,  and  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Danes  within  one  mon^  after  his  coronation,  at 

.  Wilton,  in  Oxfordshire.     He  fought  seven  battles 

j  with  them  in  876.  In  877  another  succour  of 
Danes  arrived,  and  Alfred  was  obliged  to  disguise 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  in  the  isle  of  Al- 

J^i.......    :_   4.1 .._A..   ^X*  C .1.      *.:ii      •_   rtf^n 

ucsiicj",  iu  uic  v;L;uui.y  ui  ^usucrsub,    uii,  iu  o/o,  cu. 

lecting  his  scattered  friends,  he  attacked  and  de 
feated  them  in  879,  when  he  obliged  the  greatest 
part  of  their  army  to  <}uit  the  lan,d  3  io  897  they  went 
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ap  the  river  Lea,  and  built  a  fortress  at  Ware, 
where  king  Alfred  turned  off  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  left  their  ships  dry,  which  obliged  the  Danes  to 
remove.    He  died  Oct.  28,  901. 
EDWARD  the  Elder,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and 
was  crowned  at  Kingston-upoM-Thames,  in  901.    In 
911,  Leolin,  prince  of  Wales,  did  homage  to  Ed- 
ward for  his  principality.    He  died  at  Farringdon, 
in  Berkshire,  in  924,  and  was  buried  at  AVinches- 
ter. 
ATHELSTAN,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and 
was  crowned  with  far  greater  magnificence  than 
usual,  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  929.    In  937  he 
defeated  two  Welsh  princes,  but  soon  after,  on  their 
making  submission,  he  restored  them  their  estates. 
He  escaped  being  assassinated  in  his    tent,  938, 
which  he  revenged  by  attacking  his  enemy,  when 
five  petty  sovereigns,  twelve  dukes,  and  an  army 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Analf,  king  of  Ireland, 
were  slain :  which  battle  was  fought  near  Dunbar, 
in  Scotland.     He  made  the  princes  of  Wales  tribu- 
tary, 939;  and  died  Oct.  17,  940,  at  Gloucester. 
EDMUND  I.,  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  suc- 
ceeded at  the  age  of  18,  and  was  crowned  king  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  940.    On  May  26,  947,  in 
endeavouring  to  part  two  who  were  quarrelling,  he 
received  a  wound,  of  which  he  bled  to  death,  and 
was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 
EDRED,  his  brother,  aged  28,  succeeded  m  947,  and 
was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  the  17th  of 
August.    He  died  in  955,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 
cheater 
EDWY,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  succeeded,  and 
was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  965. 
He  had  great  dissensions  with  the  clergy,  and  ban- 
ished Dunstan,  their  ringleader,  which  occasions 
little  credit  to  be  given  to  the  character  the  priests 
give  him.    He  died  of  grief  in  959,  after  a  turbulent 
reign  of  four  years,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 
EDGAR,  at  the  age  of  16,  succeeded  his  brother,  and 
was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  959,  anu 
again  at  Bath,  972.     He  imposed  upon  the  princes 
of  Wales  a  tribute  of  wolves'  heads,  that  for  three 
years  amounted  to  300  each  yerar.    He  obliged  eight 
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tributary  princes  to  row  him  in  a  barge  on  the  river 
Dee.  in  974.  He  died  July  1,  975,  and  was  buried 
at  Glastonbury. 

EDWARD  the  Martyr,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him, 
being  but  16  years  of  age  ;  was  crowned  by  Dun- 
stan  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  976.  He  wa& 
stabbed  by  the  instructions  of  his  mother-in-law,  as 
he  was  drinking  at  Corfe-casile,  in  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  March  18,  979.  He  was 
first  buried  at  Wareham,  without  any  ceremony,  but 
removed  three  years  after,  in  great  pomp  to  Shaftes- 
bury. , 

ETHELRED  II.  succeeded  his  half-brother,  and  was 
crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  on  April  14, 
979.  In  982,  his  palace,  with  great  part  of  London, 
was  destroyed  by  a  great  fire.  England  was  ravag- 
ed by  the  Danes,  who,  in  999,  received  at  one  pay- 
ment about  16,000f.  raised  by  a  land-tax  called 
Danegelt.  A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes,  on  Nov. 
13,  1002.  Swein  revenged  his  countrymen's  deaths, 
1003,  and  did  not  quit  the  kingdom  till  Ethelred 
had  paid  him  36,000f.  which  he  the  year  followmg 
demanded  as  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  spring  of 
1008  they  subdued  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  To 
stop  their  progress,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  the  Danes 
48,0001.  to  quit  the  kingdom,  1012.  In  the  space  of 
twenty  years  they  had  469,687/.  sterling.  Soon  af- 
ter Swein  entered  the  Humber  again,  when  Ethel- 
red  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sent  his  sons, 
with  their  mother  Emma,  into  Normandy,  to  her 
brother,  and  Swein  took  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  1013. 

SWEIN  was  proclaimed  king  of  F.ngland  in  1013,  and 
no  person  disputed  his  title.  His  first  act  of  sove- 
reignty was  an  insupportable  tax,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  see  collected.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1014,  at 
Thetford.  in  Norfolk.  ,      ,    ,^.^       , 

CANUTE,  his  son,  was  proclaimed  March,  1014,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  English 
subjects,  but  without  success,  retired  to  Denmark, 

and  . 

ETHELRED  returned,  at  the  invitation  of  his  sub 
jects.     Canute  returned.  1016,  soon  after  he  left 
.     England,  and  landed  at  Sandwich.    Ethelred  retired 
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to  the  north,  but  by  evading  a  battle  with  the  Danes, 
he  lost  the  affections  of  his  subiects,  and  retiring  to 
London,  he  expired  April  23, 1016. 

EDMOND  IRONSIDE,  his  son,  was  crowned  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  April,  1016  j  but  by  a  dis- 
agreement among  the  nobility,  Canute  was  likewise 
crowned  at  Southampton.  In  June  following,  Ca- 
nute totally  routed  Edmund,  at  Assendon,  in  Essex, 
who  soon  after  met  Canute  in  the  isle  of  Alderney, 
in  the  Severn,  where  a  peace  was  concluded,  and 
the  kingdom  divided  between  them.  Edmund  did 
not  survive  above  a  month  after,  being  murdered 
at  Oxford,  Nov.  30,  1106,  before  he  had  reigned  a 
year.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters  ;  from 
one  of  which  daughters  James  I.  of  England  de- 
scended, and  from  him  George  IV. 

CANUTE  was  established  1017;  made  an  alliance 
with  Normandy,  and  married  Emma,  Ethelred's  wid- 
ow, 1018;  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  attacked 
Norway,  and  took  possession  of  the  crown,  1028 ; 
died  at  Shaftesbury,  1036,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 

chester 
HAROLD  I.  his  son,  began  his  reign,  1036 ;  died, 
Apri2  14, 1039;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  Denmark,  who  died  at 
Lambeth,  1041 ;  was  buried  at  New  Winchester, 
and  succeeded  by  a  son  of  queen  Emma,  by  her  first 

husband,  Ethelred  II.  .  r  r     •    r»^ft>,^ 

EDWARD  the  Confessor,  was  born  at  Islip,  m  Oxlord- 

shire,  began  his  reign  i?  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  c?owned  at  Winchester,  1042 ;  married  Edi- 

tha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent  1043  5 /emit^d 

the  tax  oT^  Danegelt,  and  was  the  first  king  of  England 

that  touched  for  the  king's  evil,  1068 ;  Bied  Jan.  6, 

1066.  aaed  65 ;  was  buried  in  Westrainster-abbey, 

which  he  rebuilt,  where  his  bones  were  enshrined 

in  gold  set  with  jewels,  1206.    Emma,  his  mother, 

died  1062.    He  was  succeeded  by 

HAROLD  II.  son  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  began  in 

1055:  deieaiea  uy  uiBUivwii;!  x.^-.«. ~"«P._ 

Norway,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions  at  Stam- 
ford Sept.  26,  1066 ;  but  was  killed  by  the  Normans 
at  Hastings,  Oct.  14  following. 
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SOVEREIGNS    FROM   THE    CONQUEST. 
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n. 

EMINENl'  AND  REMARKABLE  PERSONS  WHO 
HAVE  FLOURISHED  IN  BRITAIN. 

Abercrombt,  sir  Ralph,  killed  in  Egypt,  1801. 

Addison,  Joseph,  born  1672,  died  June  17,  1719. 

Akenside,  Dr.  Mark,  born  1721,  died  June  23, 1770. 

Alban,  St.  the  first  English  martyr,  died  303. 

Anson,  admiral,  died  1762,  aged  62. 

Arkwright,  sir  Richard,  inventor  of  the  spinning  jen- 
nies, died  Aug.  3,  1792. 

Arne,  Michael,  the  musician,  died  1785. 

B&con,  Roger,  born  1214,  died  1294. 

— . Francis,  lord  Verulam,  sent  to  the  tower,  1622: 

died,  April  9,  1626,  aged  67. 

Becket,  Thomas,  chancellor  to  Henry  II.  1157;  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1162;  murdered  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Canterbury,  Dec.  29,  1170. 

Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  died  1753,  aged  73. 

Bernard,  sir  John,  died  1764,  aged  80. 

Blackstone,  Judge,  born  1723,  died  Feb.  14. 1780. 

Blair,  Dr.  Hugh,  died  Dec.  27,  1800,  aged  83. 

Blake,  admiral,  born  1589,  died  1657. 

Bolingbroke,  lord,  died  1751,  aged  73. 

Boulton,  Matthew,  the  machinist,  born  1728,  died 
Sept.  1809. 

Boyle,  Robert,  the  philosopher,  died  1691,  aged  65. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Scottish  general  and  king,  died  1329. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  killed  at  Portsmouth  by  Felton, 
Aug.  23,  1628,  aged  35. 

Bunyan,  John,  born  1628,  died  1688. 

Burke,  Edmund,  died  July  8, 1797,  aged  68. 

Burleigh,  lord  Exeter,  1560,  died  1598. 

Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  born  1643,  died  1715. 

Butler,  Samuel,  author  of  Hudibras,  bom  1612,  died 
1680. 

Camden,  the  historian,  died  Nov.  2, 1623,  aged  72. 

Caiton,  William,  the  first  printer  in  England,  1474, 
died  1491,  aged  70. 

^nauccf,  ijieonry,  oorn  io^&o,  aiea  I'xu?. 

Chicheley,  Henry,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died 
1443. 

Churchill,  Rev.  Charles,  born  1731,  died  1764. 
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Clarendon,  Hyde,  earl  of,  bom  I6I23  banished  Deo. 

12.1667;  died  Dec.  7, 1674. 
Clarke,  Rev,  Dr.  Samuel,  born  1676,  died  May  17 

1729. 
Coke,  lord  chief  justice,  born  1549,  died  1634. 
Congreve,  William,  born  1672,  died  1729". 
Cook,  captain  James,  the  navigator,  born  Oct.  27. 

1728  'y  killed  Feb.  14, 1779. 
Cornwallis,  marquis  K.  G.  born  1738,  died  in  India, 

1805. 
Cowley,  Abraham,  born  1618,  died  1667. 
Cowper,  William,  poet,  died  1800. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  1489. 

burnt  at  Oxford,  March  21,  1556. 
Cromwell,  lord,  beheaded  July  28,  1540. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  political  writer,  died  1731. 
Drake,  sir  Francis,  born  1545 ;  set  sail  on  his  Toy- 

age  round  the  world,  1577 ;  died  Jan  28,  1595. 
Dryden,  John,  born  August  9,  1613,  died  May  1,  1700. 
Evelyn,  John,  natural  philosopher,  born  1629,  died 

1706. 
Fairfax,  sir  Thomas,  bom  1644,  died  1671. 
Fielding,  Henry,  English  writer,  born  1707,  died  1754, 

aged  47. 
Flamstead,  John,  astronomer,  born  1646,  died  1719. 
Foote,  Samuel,  died  Oct.  21,  1777,  aged  56. 
Fox,  George,  founder  of  the  Quakers,  died  1681. 
Garrick,  David,  bom  at  Hereford,  1716,  died  Jan.  20 

1779. 
Gay,  John,  English  poet,  died  1732. 
Gibbs,  James,  architect,  died  1754. 
Glover,  Richard,  English  writer,  born  1712,  died  178i5. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  born  1731,  died  April  4,  1774. 
Gray,  Thomas,  the  poet,  bom  l71o,  died  July  30, 

1T71. 
Gresham,  sir  Thomas,  died  1580. 
Hale,  sir  Matthew,  born  1609,  died  Dec.  25, 1676. 
Hampden,  John,  born  1594,  killed  in  battle  Jane  9^, 

Holinihed^  &e  historian^  died  1580= 
Home,  Jo^n,  born  1724,  ^ied  Sept.  4, 1806. 
Hotipur,  Hennr  Percy,  killed  July  22, 1403. 
Howard,  Mr.  the  philanthropist,  born  about  1725,  died 
Jan.  20.  1790. 
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Howe,  lord  viscount,  slain  in  America,  July  8, 1758, 

aged  34.  ,  , .       .       i.        »««* 

Hume,  David,  philosopher  and  historian,  bom  1711^ 

died  Aug.  26, 1776.        ^  ,  ^, 

Hogarth,  William,  died  1766,  aged  64.         ^.   .  _ 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  born  Sept.  18, 1709,  died. Dec. 

14, 1784,  aged  78.  ,.         ^       ,^^9  a-  a 

Jones,  Inigo,  the  celebrated  architect,  born  1572,  died 

,  sir  William,  died  in  Bengal,  April  27, 1797,  aged 

47 
Knox,  John,  the  reformer,  born  1605,  died  1672. 
Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  burnt  at  Oxford,  Oct. 

1565 
Leland,  John,  the  antiquarian,  died  1662,  aged  45. 
Lowth,  Dr.  Robert,  bishop  of  London,  learned  writer 

LucTus,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Britain,  reigned  77 
years,  founded  the  first  church  m  London,  at  bt. 
Peter's,  Cornhill,  179.         ,.     ,  .    ,,,^ 

Lydgate,  John,  the  historian,  lived  m  1440. 

Macklin,  Mr.  Charles,  the  comedian,  died  July  11 
1797,  aged  97.  ^.   ,  ,„„^ 

Maitland,  William,  the  historian,  died  1767. 

Mallet,  David,  dramatic  author,  died  1766. 

Marlborough,  John,  duke  of,  died  June  16, 1722,  aged 

72 
Marvel,  Andrew,  the  patriot,  born  1620,  died  IffW. 
Maskelyne,  Neville,  English  astronomer,  died  1772 
Maskelyne,  Rev.  Nevil.  astronomer  royal,  born  Oct. 

6, 1782,  died  Feb.  9,  1811. 
Monk,  general,  born  1608,  died  January  4, 1669-70. 
Monmouth,  duke  of,  beheaded  1686,  aged  36. 
Moore,  sir  John,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Jan. 

Mor4,  sir  Thomas,  born  1480,  beheaded  July  6,  1535 

MOT^rt,  Wolfang  Amadous,  musical  composer,  bom 

Jan.  hi,  1756,  died  Dec.  5, 1792. 
Murphy,  Arthur,  aiea  June  to,  ^^^^-i  X";"  ; ' '.  m.^j  :« 
NelsonVadm.  lord  viscount  duke  of  fironte,  kill^^^^^ 

battle  in  the  glorious  victory  off  Traf^p^  Oct  21, 

1806,  buried  at  the  public  expense,  m  St  Paul »  ca^ 

Ihedral,  Jan.  10, 1806. 
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Newton,  sir  Isaac,  born  Dec.  25, 1642,  died  March  20, 
1726-7. 

Northumberland,  Dudley,  beheaded  for  attempting  ta 
put  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  English  throne,  1553. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  hanged  and  burnt  without  Tem- 
ple-bar, 1418 ;  the  first  protestant  martyr. 

Ormond,  duke  of,  impeached  June  21,  1715}  retired 
to  France  August  following ',  died  in  France,  and 
was  buried  May  22,  1749. 

Ossian  flourished  as  a  poet  in  300. 

Falliser,  Sir  Hugh,  died  March  19, 1796,  aged  75. 

Paris,  Matthew,  the  historian,  died  1259. 

Partridge,  John,  the  astrologer,  born  1644,  died  1715. 

Percivd,  Spencer,  prime  minister  of  England,  assas- 
sinatedNIay  11, 1812. 

Pitt,  William,  earl  of  Chatham,  died  May  II,  1778, 
aged  70,  and  buried  at  the  public  expense  in  West- 
minster Abbev.  June  9,  following. 

,  William,  son  of  ine  foregoing,  and  prime  minis 

ter  of  England,  died  January  23,  i806. . 

Plot,  Dr.  Robert,  antiquarian  and  historical  write 
born  1641,  died  1696. 

Pomfret,  Rev.  Mr.  the  Poet,  died  young,  1709. 

Pope,  Alexander,  the  poet,  died  1744,  aged  66. 

Pretender,  the  old,  born  June  10,  1688,  died  1776. 

I  ,  the  young,  his  son,  born  Nov.  31,  1720, 

died  January  31,  1788,  without  male  issue. 

Prior,  Matthew,  died  Sept.  18,  1721,  aged  66. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  beheaded  October  29,  1618,  aged 

65. 
Randolph,  Thomas,  English  historian,  born  1605,  died 

1634.  ..  .  ,,       ,^ 

Rapin,  de  Thoyras,  English  historian,  died  May  16, 

1725,  aged  64.  ^.  ^   ,^^^ 

Richardson,  Samuel,  moral  writer,  died  1761,  aged 

72. 
Russel,  lord  William,  beheaded  July  21, 1683. 
Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  died  Feb.  24,  1792,  aged  69. 
Sacheverel,  Rev.  Dr.  silenced,  March  23,  1710,  di- 

Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  1616 ;  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  tried,  and  acquitted,  1688  • 
deprived,  1689 ;  died  Nov.  26, 1693,  aaed  Tt, 

Selden,  Jo^n,  born  1584,  died  Oct.  30, 1654. 
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Shakspeare,  born  1564,  died  April  3,  1616. 
bharp,  Granville,  one  of  the  first  who  set  on  foot 
8  1[8°r^'^  into  the  African  Slave  Trade,  died  July 

^^w?U^"d'^n6?'  ^"^Hsh  poet  and  miscellaneous 

^^®",1*°'  ^^^^^td  Brinsley,  born  Oct.  1751,  died  July 
If  1816.  ^ 

^^ffl°«  ^^J,5ir  Cloudsley,  lost  on  the  rocks  of  SciUy,  Oct. 
zz,  1707,  affed  66. 

^^22^1586'  ^'^"^P'  ^^''^  *^^'  ^"®<*  »n  »»attle  Sept 
r — - — f  Algeron,  beheaded  Dec.  7,  1683. 

mi  '  ^''  '^°^'**'  ***®  historian,  died  Sept.  17, 
Spelman,  sir  Henry,  the  antiquarian,  died  1641,  aged 

Spence,  Thomas,  political  economist,  died  Oct.  I8I45. 
bpencer,  the  poet,  born  1510,  died  1598. 
Steele,  sir  Richard,  died  September  1,  1729,  aged  53, 
MilJmgfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  died  1699. 
Temple,  sir  William,  died  January,  1699,  aged  69. 
Thomson,  James,  died  Aug.  27,  1748,  aged  46. 
Thurlow,  lord,  died  Sept.  12,  1806,  ageS  71. 
rillotson.-  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  1694,  aged' 

Tooke,  John  Home,  born  1736,  died  March  18.  1812. 

Prenchard,  John,  born  1662,  died  1723. 

Tyler,  Wat,  the  rebel,  killed,  1381. 

Vernon,  admiral,  died  1757,  aged  73. 

Walker,  the  Rev.  Mr.  defended  Londonderry.  1689 ; 

slam  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 

1^®'  sir  William,  eminent  Scotch  general,  killed 

Waller,  Edmund,  English  poet,  died  1687,  aged  81. 
Walpole,  sir  Robert,  earl  of  Oxford,  born  1674 :  died 
1745.  , 

Warwick,  earl  of,  the  king-maker,  defeated  and  slaia 

at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  Ap-il  14,  1461. 
Wattfl,  Dr.  Isaac,  born  1673,  died  1748. 
«ru?*»  j^ames,  the  antiquarian,  died  July  2,  177«. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  died  by  his  own  hand,  July  6,. 

1815. 

W^ckliffe,  opposed  the  pope't  supremaey,  1377 1,  ^ 
VOL.  u.  16 
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ed.l384;  and  40  yean  after  burnt  for  iMing  a  h«r# 

etio. 
WilkeS;  John,  the  patriot,  died  December  26, 1797, 

aged  70. 
WiUiara,  prince,  son  of  Henry  I.  lost  in  his  passage 

from  Normandy,  1120. 
Williams,  sir  Charles  Hanbury,  English  historian  and 

Wpoet,  died  1759. 
ilion,  Arthur,  the  historian,  born  1696,  died  1652. 
Wolfe,  general,  killed  before  Quebec,  September  13, 

1769,  aged  33. 
Wolsey,  minister  to  Henry  VIII.   1513,  died  Novem- 
ber 18,  1530,  aged  59. 
Woollet,  William,  the  engraver,  died  May  23,  1785, 

aged  50. 
WychcMy,  William,  born  1640,  died  January  1, 1716- 

Wykehsm,  William  of,  eminent  English  prelate,  bish- 
op of  Winchester,  died  1404. 
Young,  Dr.  Edward,  died  1765.  aged  81. 
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Shropshire,  when  Caracta- 
cus  was  taken  prisoner, 
61  after  Christ. 

tStaroford,  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  first  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons,  in 
449. 

Hellston,  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Shepey, 
between  Egbert  and  the 
Danes,  834. 

Tile  Isle  of  Thanet,  where 
the  English  were  de- 
feated^  and  the  Danes 
MeiUeu,  S54. 

Aesenden^where  the  Danes 
Y-ere  defeated  by  Al- 
lied and  Ethelred,  871. 


Wilton,  where  the  English 
were  defeated  by  the 
Danes,  872. 

Bury,  between  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  his  cous- 
in Ethelward,  905. 

Maiden,  beween  Edward 
and  the  Danes,  918. 

Stamford,  between  Ed- 
ward, the  Danes,  and 
Scots,  923. 

Widendane,  between    A- 

thelstan,  the  Irish,  and 

Scots,  938. 
»  i_ _j  _    i_  ^A /^„..A^ 

/%ttUU€ll,     DSiWUUii     V^iSiUSiC 

and  Edmund.  1016. 
Battle-bridge,       between 
Harold  11.  and  Harftn- 
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ger,  S«pt.  5^6, 1066. 

Hasting*,  where  king  Har^ 
eld  wau  slain,  Oct.  H, 
1066. 

Alnwiek,  1092. 

Northallerton,  Ang.  22, 
1138.  ^        ' 

Alnwick,  1174. 

Ascalon,  Sept.  16,  1191. 

Lincoln,  May  19,  1217. 

Lewes,  May  14,  1264. 

Evesham,  Aug.  5,  1265. 

Dunbar,  April  27,  1296. 

Falkirk,  July  22,  1298. 

Bannockbarn,  June  25, 
1314  3  when  the  English 
were  defeated. 

Halidon-hill,  near  Ber- 
wick, when  20,200  of 
the  Scots  were  slain  Ju- 
ly 29, 133a. 

Cressy,  Aug.  26,  1346. 

Durham,  when  David  king 
of  Scotland  was  taken 
prisoner,  Oct.  17,  1546. 

NeviPs  cross,  in  Durham, 
1347. 

Poictiers,  when  the  king 
of  France  and  his  son 
were  taken  prisoners, 
Sept.  19,  1356. 

Otterborn,  between  Hot- 
spur and  earl  Douglas, 
July  31,  1388. 

Shrewsbury,  Jnly  2Si,  1403. 

Monmouth,  March  11,  and 
May  11,  1405. 

AgineoHrt,  Oct.  25, 1415. 

Beange,  where  the  duke 

'of  Clarence  and  1500 
English  were  ki>lled.  A- 
prilS,  1421. 

Patay,  nnder^ean  of  Are, 
JiMia,I4^. 


I  St.  Alban's,  May  22, 1466. 

Bloreheath,  Sept.  22,  M69. 
Northampton,     July    1% 

1460 
Wakefield,  Dec.  81,  1460. 
Towtoii,  March  29,  1461. 
St.  Alban's,  1461. 
Mortimer's  Cross,  1461 
Hexham,  May  15,  1463. 
Banbury,  July  26, 1469. 
Stamford,  March  13, 1470. 
Barnet,  April  14, 1471. 
Tewkesbury,  May  4, 1471. 
Bosworth ,  Aug.  22,  1485. 
Stoke,  June  6,  1487, 
Blackheath,  June  22, 1497. 
Flodden,    Sept.   9,    1613, 

when  James  IV.  wtti  kil- 
led. 
Solway,  Nov.  24, 1642. 
Hepton-faeath,  March  19, 

1642. 
Worcester,  Sept.  23, 1642. 
Edgehitl,  Oct.  23,  16^. 
Brentford,  in  1642. 
Barham-moor,  March  29, 

1643. 
Lansdown,  July  5,  1643. 
Round-aw«y-down,     Jnlf 

13,  1643. 
Newbury,  Sept.  20, 1643. 
Alresford,  March  11%  1644. 
C rope dy -bridge,    Jantt  6, 

1644. 
Marston-mooF,     Jtiiy    !^ 

1644. 
Newark,  in  1644. 
Newbury,  Oct.  27, 16441 
Naseby,  June,  1646. 
Alford,  Jnly  2,  f64fi. 
Kingston,  in  Siirret,  WiH 
Worcester,  ^^Jt.  3,  WW. 
Sedgemeor,  Atig.  ^,  ^16811^ 
Bothwell-bitdge,  Junelil^ 

16^] 
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Boyne,  in  Ireland,  July  1, 

1690. 
Fleuras,  July  12,  1690. 
Blenheim,  Aug.  2,  1704. 
Tirlemont,  170$. 
Ramilies,      Whitsunday, 

1706. 
Almanza,  in  Spain,  1707. 
Oudenard,  June  30,  1708. 
Malplaquet,Sept.  1 1, 1709. 
Almanza,  July  16,  1710. 
Denain,  in  1712. 
Preston,  Nov.  12,  1715. 
Dumblain,  Nov.  13,  1716. 
Dettingen,  June  Id,  1743. 
Fontenoy,  April  30,  1746. 
Preston-Fans,    Sept.    21, 

1746. 
Falkirk,  Jan.  17,  1746. 
Roucouz,  April  12,  1746. 
CuUoden,  April  17, 1746. 
Fort  du  Quesne,  July  9, 

1766. 
Lake  St.  George,  Sept.  8, 

1766. 
Calcutta,  June,  1766,  and 
in  1769. 

Plassey,  Feb.  6,  1767. 

Minden,  Aug.  1769. 

Niagara,  July  24, 1769. 

Quebec,  Sept  16, 1769. 

Lexington,  near   Boston, 
April  19, 1776. 

Bunker6-hiU,June  17, 1775 

Long-Island,Aug.27, 1776. 

White  Plains,Nov.30,1776 

Brandy-Wine  Creek,  Sep. 
13, 1777. 

Saratoga,  Oct.  7, 1777. 

Germantown.Oct,  14,1777 

Rhode  liiand,  Oct.l4, 177$ 

Camden,  Aug.  16, 1780. 

OiiUdford,March  16, 1781. 

y^rl^  Tqw9,  Oct  89;  1781. 


Seringapatam,  1791. 

Touma^,  May  8, 1793. 

Valenciennes,    May    ftS^ 
1793. 

Cambray,  Aug.  9, 1793. 

Lincelles,  Aug.  18,  1793. 

Dunkirk,  Sept.  7,  1793. 

Quesnoy,  Sept.  7,  1793. 

Toulon,  Oct  1,  1793. 

Cateau,  March  28,  1794. 

Landrecy,  April  24,  1794. 

Cateau,  April  26,  1794. 

Ostend,  May  6,  1794. 

Tournay,  May  18.  1794. 

Maestricht,  Sept.  18, 1794. 

Nimeguen,  Nov.  4,  1794. 

Quiberon,  July  21, 1796. 

KilcuUen,    Ireland,   May 
22, 1798. 

Naas,  May  23,   1798,  at 
Stratford  upon  Slaney; 
at  Backestown,  May  26 ; 
at  Dunleven,  May  26; 
at  Taragh,  May  26;  at 
Carlow,  May  27 ;  at  Mo 
nasterevan,    the    same 
day;   at  Kildare,  May 
28;  at  Ballacanoe  and 
at  rfewtonbury,  June  1 ; 
at  New  Ross,  June  6; 
at  Antrim  the  same  day ; 
at  Acklow,  June  9 ;  at 
Ballynahincb,  June  13; 
at  Ovidstown,  June  19 ; 
at  Ballynarush,  June  20. 
Seringapatam,May  4,1792. 
Maida,  July  6, 1806. 
Vimiera,  Aug.  21, 1808. 
Corunna,  Jan.  16, 1809. 
Oporto,  May  11,  1809. 
Talavera  de^  la  Reyna,  Ju- 
ly 27,  1809. 
Buzacp,  Sept.  27,  1810. 
Parom^i  Mfffch  5, 18(1. 
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Albuera,  May  16, 1811. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video,  May  18,1811. 

Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Sept.  25, 
1811. 

Salamanca,  July  22,  1812. 

Fort  George,  on  the  Ni- 
agara, May  27,  1813. 

Burlington  Heights,  June 
6, 1813. 


Victoria,  June  21, 1813. 
Pyrenees,  July  28, 1813. 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Nov.  IC, 

1813. 
Black-rock,  Dec.  30, 1813. 
Toulouse,  April  10, 1814. 
Chippeway,  July  5,  1814. 
Baltimore,  Sept.  12,  1814 
Ligny,  June  16,  1815. 
Waterloo,  June  18, 1815. 


IV. 


SEA-FIGHTS,  since  the  Spanish  Armada. 


Between    the    English  | 
fleet  and  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada, 1588. 

lathe  Downs,  with  the 
Dutch,  June  19,  1662. 

Again,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  28, 
Nov.  29,  1662. 

Off  Portsmouth,  wlien  ad- 
miral Blake  took  11 
Dutch  men  of  war,  and 
30  merchant  ships,  Feb. 
10, 1653. 

Off  the  North  Foreland, 
when  the  Dutch  lost 
20  men  of  war,  June  2, 
1653. 

On  the  coast  of  Holland, 
when  they  lost  30  men  of 
war,  and  admiral  Tromp 
was  killed,  July  29, 
1653. 

At  the  Canaries,  when 
Blake  destroyed  the  gal- 
ieous,  xiprii,  ioof. 

Off  Harwick,  when  18  cap- 
ital Dutch  ships  were 
taken,  and  14  destroyed, 
Jane  3, 1665. 


The  earl  of  Sandwich  took 
12  men  of  war  and  two 
East  India  ships,  Sept. 
4, 1665. 

Again,  when  the  English 
lost  nine  and  the  Dutch 
15  ships,  June  4,  1666. 

At  Southwold-bay,  when 
the  earl  of  Sandwich 
was  blown  up,  and  the 
Dutch  defeated  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  May  28, 
1672. 

Off  Beachy-head,  when 
the  English  and  Dutch 
were  defeated  by  the 
French,  June  30,  1690. 

Off  La  Hogue,  when  the 

i     French  fleet  was  entire 
ly  defeated,  and  21  large 
men  of  war  destroyed, 
May  19, 1692. 

The  Vigo  fleet  taken  by 

Oct.  12,  1702. 
Between  the  French  ind 

English,  Aug.  24, 1704 
At  Gibraltar,  when  the 
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Freacn  lost  5  men  of 
war,  November  6, 1704. 

French  fleet  destroyed  by 
sir  George  Byng,  July 
31  1718. 

Off  Toulon,  Feb.  9, 1744. 

Off  Cape  Finisterre,  when 
the  French  fleet  was  ta- 
ken by  admiral  AnsoO; 
May  3, 1747. 

Off  Ushant,  when  admiral 
Hawke  took  seven  men 
of  war  of  the  French; 
Oct.  14, 1747. 

Off  Balleisle,  when  he 
took  14  sail  of  victual- 
lers. July  14, 1756. 

French  beaten  off  Cape 
IJagos,  by  admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  Aug.  18,  1769. 

Off  Quiberon  Bay,  when 
Hawke  defeated  the 
French,  Nov.  20, 1752. 

Off  Ushant,  a  drawn  bat- 
tle, between  Keppel  and 
Dorvilliers,July  17, 1778 

Near  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
between  admiral  Rod- 
ney and  admiral  Don 
Lagara,  when  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  Jan.  8,  1780. 

Near  Cadiz,  when  admi- 
ral Rodney  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  Jan.  16,  ri80. 

Dogger  Bank,  between  ad- 
piirsd  Parker   and    the 
Dutch,  August  5,  1781. 
When  admiral  Rodney  de 
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to  attack  Jamaica,  and 
took  fitr^  »hip8  of  the 


1781 


admiral  count 
'GrassQj    April   \% 


The  same  day  admiral 
Hughes  destroyed  the 
fleet  of  France,  under 
admiral  Suffrein,  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Lord  Howe  totally  defeat- 
ed the  French  fleet,  took 
six  ships  of  war,  and 
sunk  several,  June  1, 
1794. 

The  French  fleet  defeat- 
ed, and  two  ships  of  war 
taken,  by  admiral  Ho- 
tham,  March  14,  1796. 

The  French  fleet  defeat- 
ed by  lord  Bridport, 
June  25, 1795,  and  three 
ships  of  war  taken,  neai 
L'Orient. 

The  Dutch  fleet  under  ad- 
miral Lucas,  in  Saldan- 
na  Bay,  Africa,  consist- 
ing of  five  men  of  war 
and  several  frigates,  sur- 
rendered Aug.  19,  1796. 

The  Spanish  fleet  defeated 
by  sir  J.  Jarvis,  and  four 
line  of  battle  ships  ta- 
ken, Feb.  14,  1797,    . 

The  Dutch  fleet  was  de 
ieated  by  admiral  Dun- 
can, on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, where  their  two 
admirals  and  15  ships 
of  w{\r  were  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, Oct.  1 1 ,  179''. 

The  French  fleet  of  17 
ships  of  war,  totally  de- 
feated, and  nine  of  them 
toirAn  by  sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  "Aug.  1/  1798, 
n«ar  the  Nile  in  B^gypt. 
The  French,  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  <59n«ii9tim|  of 
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nine  ships,  by  sir  J.  B.  I 
Warren,  Oct.  12,  1783, 
when  he  took  five. 
The  Dutch  fleet  in    the 
Texel    surrendered    to 
admiral  Mitchell,  on  his 
taking  the  Helder,  Aug. 
29    1799. 
The' Danish    fleet  of  28 
sail,  taken  or  destroyed 
by  lord  Nelson,  off"  Co- 
penhagen, April  2,  1801. 
Between  the  French  and 
English,  in  the  Bay  of 
Gibraltar :  Hannibal,  of 
74  guns,  lost,  July  5, 
1801. 


Sound,  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  passed  by 
the  English  fleet,  when 
Copenhagen  was  bom- 
barded, April  2, 1801. 

French  and  Spanish  fleets 
totally  defeated  off  Cape 
Trafalgar,  lord  Nelson 
killed  in  the  action,  Oct. 
21,  1806. 

French  fleet  taken  by  sir 
R.  Strachan,  Nov.  4 
1805. 

French  fleet  defeated  in 
the  West  Indies,  by  sir 
T.  Duckworth,  Feb.  6, 
1806. 


V. 

DATES  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INVEN- 

TIONS. 

Air-balloons  introduced  into  England,  fn^  Mr- Lu- 
nardi  ascended  from  Moorfields,  Sept.  16,  W»*, 

r  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeffries  went  from  Dover  to  Ca- 
lais, Jan.  7,  1785. 

Apricots  first  planted  ui  England,  16^. 

Archery  introduced  into  England,  Jefore  440. 

Artichokes  first  planted  in  England,  1487. 

^rr^S^fi^?  ^oO  r-E„glan.  at, 

Bf.t-rCed,  1404,  B.  C.  5  ale-boo*,  .etu, 
in  England,  728,  and  laws  passed  for  their  re|ula- 
tion.-Beer  erst  introducecT  into  England,  1482  i'" 
Scotland,  as  early  as  1482.  By  the  statute  of  Jame. 
I  one  ful'l  quart  of  the  best  beer  or  ale  was  to  be 
■old  for  one  penny,  and  two  quarto  of  small  beer  for 

one  penny,  m  lo^  "»<?  uunco  v»»  ■^^- ,  -  . 

3191.  and  on  malt,  5,013,6971. 

Bells  invented  by  Pauhnus,  bishop  of  Nola  mC^^ 


pa^iai 


aLut  m.    The  first  tuneable  set  m  Enr 
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land  were  hung  up  in  Croyland  abbey,  in  Lincoln  • 
shire.  960  j  baptised  in  churches,  1030. 

Bible  first  translated  into  the  Saxon  language,  939 ; 
into  the  English  language,  by  Tindal  and  Coverdale, 
1534;  first  translation  by  the  king-s  authority,  1536. 

Blankets  first  made  in  England,  1340. 

Books ;  a  very  large  estate  given  for  one  on  cosmog 
raphy,  bv  king  Alfred ;  were  sold  from  102.  to  201.  a 
piece,  about  1400. 

Bows  and  arrows  introduce;  ^  1066. 

Bread  first  made  with  yeaii  ttbout  1650.  In  the  year 
1754  the  quartern  loaf  wis  sold  for  4d. ;  three  years 
aflerwards,  in  the  year  TiS?,  it  rose  to  lOd.,  and  ir. 
March,  1800,  to  U.  5d.,  when  new  bread  was  forbid- 
den,  under  the  penalty  of  58.  per  loaf,  if  the  baker 
sold  it  until  24  hours  old. 

Jridge,  the  first  stone  one,  in  England,  at  Bow,  near 
Stratford,  1087. 

Buckles  invented  about  1680. 

Calicos  first  made  in  Lancashise,  in  1772. 

■Candles,  tallow,  so  great  a  luxury,  that  splinters  of 
wood  were  used  for  lights  ;  first  began  to  be  used, 
1290.    No  idea  of  wax  candles,  1300. 

Cannon  invented,  1330;  first  used  by  the  English, 
1346 ;  first  used  in  England,  1445 ;  first  made  of  iron 
in  England,  1547  j  of  brass,  1635. 

Cauliflowers  first  planted  in  England,  1703. 

Celery  first  introduced  in  1704. 

Chairs,  sedan,  first  used  in  London,  1634. 

Cherry -trees  first  planted  in  Britain,  100  beforeChrist ; 
brought  from  Ftt&ders  and  planted  in  Kent,  1540. 

Chimneys  first  introduced  into  buildings  in  England, 
1200,  only  in  the  kitchen,  or  large  hall;  smoky, 
^vhere  the  family  sat  round  a  large  stove,  the  fun- 
nel of  which  passed  through  the  ceiling,  1300. 

China  made  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  in  1752 ;  at  Bow, 
'     in  1758:  and  in  several  parte  of  England,  in  1760; 
by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  1762. 

Chocolate  introduced  into  Europe,  from  Mexico,  in 

1620.  ..       ..       _     

Cloth,  coarse  woollen,  introduced  inio  fcngiand,  tiyi  i 

first  made  at  Kendal,  1390;  medleys  first  made, 

1614. 
Coaches  first  used  in  England.  1580 ;  an  act  passed  to 
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?r6vent  men  riding  in  coaches,  as  effeminate,  in 
601 ;  began  to  be  common  in  London,  1606. 

Coals  discovered  near  Newcastle,  1234  5  first  dug  at 
Newcastle  by  a  charter  granted  the  town  by  Henry 
III. ;  first  used,  1280 ;  diers,  brewers,  &c.  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  began  to  use  sea-coal  for  fire,  in 
13^,  and  he  published  a  proclamation  against  it, 
1398,  as  a  public  nuisance.  Imported  from  New- 
castle to  London  in  1360  3  in  general  use  in  Lon- 
don, 1400. 

Coffee  first  brought  into  England,  in  1641. 

Coffee-trees  were  conveyed  from  Mocha  to  Holland 
in  1616 ;  and  carried  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year 
1726  3  first  cultivated  at  Surinam  by  the  Dutch,  1718 ; 
its  culture  encouraged  in  the  plantations,  1732. 

Coin  first  made  round  in  England,  in  1101 3  silver 
halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  in  the  reign  of 
John,  and  pence  the  larges^  current  coin  ;  gold  first 
coined  in  England,  1087  3  copper  money  used  only 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  1399  3  gold  coined  in  Eng- 
land, 13453  groats  and  half-groats  the  largest  silver 
coin  in  England,  1531 3  in  1347,  a  pound  of  silver 
was  coined  into  22  shillings,  and  in  1352,  a  pound 
was  coined  into  25  shillings  3  in  1414,  they  were  in- 
creased to  thirty  shillings  3  and  in  1500,  a  pound  of 
silver  was  coined  into  40  shillings.  In  1530  they 
were  extended  to  62,  which  is  the  same  now  3  the 
money  in  Scotland,  till  now  the  same  as  in  England, 
began  to  be  debased,  1354  3  gold  first  coined  in  Ven- 
ice, 1346  3  shillings  first  coined  in  England,  1068  ; 
crowns  and  half-prowns  first  coitied,  1651 3  copper 
money  introduced  into  France  by  Henry  III.  1580  3 
the  first  legal  copper  coin  introduced,  which  put  ati 
end  to  private  leaden  tokens,  universally  practised, 
especially  in  London,  1609  3  copper  money  intro- 
duced into  England  by  James  I.  1620  3  milling  coin 
introduced,  1662  3  halfpence  and  farthings  first  coin- 
ed by  government,  August  16,  1672  3  guineas  were 
first  coined,  1673  3  silver  coinage,  1696  3  broad  pie- 
ces of  gold  called  in  by  government,  and  coined  in- 
to guineas,  1732  3  five-shillings  and  three-penny 
pieces  in  gold  were  issued  in  1716  and  1761.  Sove« 
reigns  were  first  coined  in  1820. 

Cow-pox,  inoculation  by,  as  a  security  agaioBt  smaU* 
pox,  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  1800. 
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Creed,  Lord's  prayer,  and  ten  commandmeDtf^  firit 
tranilated  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  746. 

Currants  first  planted  in  England,  1633. 

Cider,  called  wine,  made  in  England,  1284. 

Distaff  spinning  first  introduced  into  England,  1506. 

England,  so  named  by  Egbert,  821) ;  first  divided  into 
counties,  tithings,  and  hundreds,  890 ;  the  first  geo- 
graphical map  of  it,  1620.  »,-     . 

Fairs  and  markets  first  instituted  in  England  by  Alfred, 
about  886.  The  first  fairs  took  their  rise  from 
wakes  ;  when  the  number  of  people  then  assembled 
brought  together  a  variety  of  traders  annually  on 
these  days.     From  these  holidays  they  were  called 

ftruty  or  fairs.  ,     .        « 

Fans,  muffs,  masks,  and  false  hair,  brought  into  Eng- 
land from  France,  1672.  J  .    ..„. 

Figures  in  arithmitic  introduced  into  England,  m  1464. 

Fruits  and  flowers,  sundry  sorts  before  unknown, 
brought  into  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
and  VIII.  from  about  1600  to  1678,  as  the  musk  and 
damask  roses,  and  tulips  j  several  sorts  of  plum-trees 
and  currant-plants.  i.     ivi  *u 

Gardening  introduced  into  Enrrland  from  the  ]\ ether- 
lands,  from  whence  vegetables  were  imported,  till 
1609  5  musk  melons  and  apricots  cultivated  m  Eng- 
land :  the  pale  gooseberry,  with  salads,  garden-roots, 
cabbages,  &c.  brought  from  Flanders,  and  hops  from 
Artois,  1620 ,  the  damask  rose  brought  here  by  Dr. 
Lineacre,  |physician  to  Henry  VIII.  •,  P»PPins 
brought  to  England  by  Leonard  Mascal,  of  Flum- 
itead,  in  Sussex,  1626;  currants,  or  Corinthian 
grapes,  first  planted  in  England,  1656  •,  brought  from 
tiie  Isle  of  Zlant,  belonging  to  Venice  ;  the  musk- 
rose,  and  several  sorts  of  plums,  from  Italy,  hy  lord 
Cromwell ;  apricoU  brought  here  by  Henry  VIII.  s 
gardener:  tamarisk  plant  from  Germany,  by  Arch- 
bishop Grindal :  at  and  about  Norwich  the  Flem- 
ings nrst  planted  flowers  unknown  in  England,  as 
giilyfloweiv,  carnations,  the  Provence  rose,  &c. 
liw ,  woad-  oriffinallv  from  Thoulouse,  m  France-, 
tulip  re  ots  first  frought  into  England  from  Vienna, 
1«78  5  also  beans,  peas,  and  salads,  now  in  commoi 

Gm,  uw  of,  introduced  in  London  for  lighting  streets, 
1814. 
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Glais  introduced  into  England  by  Benedict  a  monk, 
674  J  glass-windows  began  to  be  used  in  private 
houses  in  England,  1180  j  glass  first  made  in  England 
into  bottles  and  vessels,  1667^  the  first  plate  glass 
for  looking-glasses  and  coach-windows  made  at  Lam- 
beth, 1673  J  in  Lancashire,  1773  j  window-glass  first 
made  in  England,  1557. 

Grapes  brought  to  England,  and  planted  first  in  1552. 

Gunpowder  first  made  in  England,  1418. 

Hats  first  made  in  London,  IdlO. 

Hemp  and  flax  first  planted  in  England,  1533. 

Heraldry  had  its  rise,  1100. 

Hops,  first  used  in  malt  liquors  in  England,  1525. 

Horse^shoea  introduced  into  general  use  in  800  3  first 
made  of  iron  481. 

Inoculation  first  tried  on  criminals,  1721. 

Iron  first  cast  in  England,  1544. 

Knives  firat  made  in  England,  1563. 

Lamp  for  preventing  explosion  by  fire-damp  in  coal- 
mines, invented  in  1815. 

Lanterns  invented  by  king  Alfred,  890. 

Leaden  pipes  for  conveying  water  invented,  1236. 

Life*boats  invented,  1802. 

Linen  first  made  in  England,  1253.  Table  linen  very 
scarce  in  England,  1386. 

Lithographic  printing  brought  into  England,  1801. 

Magic  lantern  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  1252. 

Magnifying  glasses  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  1260. 

Mulberry  trees  first  planted  in  England,  1609. 

Muslins  first  manufactured  in  England,  in  1781. 

Navigable  canal,  the  first  in  England,  1134. 

Navy  of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, was  only  28  vessels,  none  larger  than  frigates. 
James  I.  increased  10  ships  of  1400  tons,  of  64  guns 
the  largest  then  ever  built.  The  list  of  the  royal 
navy  of  England  was,  in  the  years  .  .  1808  and  1817 
Klnff's  ships  in  ordinary  ....    176  370 

——in  commission 027  l-i4 

^building  at  different  places  66  36 

Total,      869         630 
Needles  firat  made  in  England  1545. 
Newspapers.— First  published  in  Engl^tfid,  hv  order 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  waa  entitled  the  g^g^sh 
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Mercury  one  of  which  is  remaining  in  the  British 
Museum,  dated  July  28,  1588. 

A  private  newspaper,  called  the  Weekly  Courant,  was 
printed  in  Lonaon,  in  1622. 

A  newspaper  was  printed  by  Robert  Barker,  at  New  • 
castlfc,  in  1639.— The  Gazette  was  first  published  at 
Oxford,  Aug.  22,  1642. 

After  the  revolution,  the  first  daily  paper  was  called  the 
Orange  Intelligencer,  and  from  that  time  to  1662, 
there  were  26  newspapers. 

In  1709,  there  were  18  weekly  and  one  daily  paper, 
the  London  Conrant. 

In  1795,  there  were  38  published  in  London,  72  in 
the  country,  13  in  Scotland,  and  .35  in  Ireland  5  in 
all,  158  papers. 

In  1809,  there  were  63  published  in  London,  93 
in  the  country,  24  in  Scotland,  and  37  in  Ireland ; 
making  a  total  of  217  newspapers  in  the  United- 
Kingdom. 

New-stylie  introduced  into  England,  1752. 

Paper,  the  manufacture  of,  introduced  into  England  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent,  1588 ;  scarcely  any  but  brown  pa- 
per made  m  England  till  1690;  white  paper  first 
made  in  England,  1690. 

Parish  registers  first  introduced  by  lord  Cromwell's 
order,  1538. 

Park,  the  first  in  England,  made  by  Henry  I.  at  Wood- 
stock, 1123. 

Penny-post  set  up  in  London  ana  suburbs,  by  one  Mur- 
ray, an  upholsterer,  1681. 

Pins  were  first  used  in  England  by  Catharine  Howard, 
queen  of  Henry  VIII. 

Port-holes  in  ships  of  war  introduced,  1545. 

Posts,  regular,  established  between  London  and  most 
towns  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.,  1635. 

Post-horses  and  stages  established,  1483. 

Post-ofiices  first  established  in  England.  1581 ;  and 
made  general  in  England,  1656 ;  and,  in  Scotiand 
1695. — Increased  as  follows  : — 

i  /o-i  It  yieiuea  juiox.,u%o    j 

1791      481,880 

1807     1,670,483    I 

2.349.619    I 


io44  it  yielded  £a,000 

1664     21,900 

1697     90,505 


1714 
1744 


146,227 
235.495 


1815 
1822 


1.958,806 
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^«®  fiwt  mail  conveyed  by  stage-coaches  began  Aug. 
2, 1785* 

Potatoes  first  brought  to  England  from  America,  by 
Hawkins,  in  1663 ;  introduced  into  Ireland  bv  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  in  1686.  ^ 

Printing  brought  into  Engl  nd  by  William  Caxton,  a 
mercer  of  London,  14?  J  who  had  a  press  in  West- 
minster abbey  till  1494. 

Roads  in  England  first  repaired  by  act  of  Parliament 
1524.  ' 

Sail-cloth  first  made  in  England,  1590. 

Saltpetre  first  made  in  England,  1625. 

Scenes  first  introduced  into  theatres,  1533. 

Shillings  first  coined  in  England,  1505. 

Ship.— The  first  dou  le-decked  one  built  in  England, 
was  of  1000  tons  burden,  by  order  of  Henry  VII., 
1509;  it  was  called  the  Gre^  Harry,  and  cost 
I4,00i0i. ;  before  this,  24-gun  sn^s  were  the  largest 
in  our  navy,  and  these  had  no  port-holes,  the  guns 
being  on  the  upper  decks  only. 

Shoes,  of  the  present  fashion,  first  worn  in  England, 
1633. 

Side-saddles  first  used  in  England,  1380. 

Silk  manufactured  in  England.  1604. — ^First  worn  by 
the  English  clergy,  1534.— Broad-silk  manufacture 
from  raw  silk  introduced  into  England,  1620. — 
Lombe's  famous  silk-throwing  machine  erected  at 
Derby,  1719. 

Soap  first  made  at  London  and  Bristol,1524. 

Steam-boat  established  between  iNorwich  and  Yar- 
mouth, Nov.  1813. — Steam-boat  capable  of  convey- 
ing 300  persons,  commenced  its  passage  between 
Limehouse  and  Gravesend,  Feb.  1815. 

Stereotype  printing  invented  by  William  Ged,  a  gold- 
smith of  Edinburgh,  1735. 

Stirrups  first  used  in  the  sixth  century. 

Stone  building  first  introduced  into  England,  674. 

Sunday-schools  first  established  in  Yorkshire,  1784 
became  general  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  1789. 

Tea.  coflfee.  and  chocolate^  first  mentioned  in  Uie  stit 
ute  books,  1660. 

Tbread  first  made  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  173S. 

Tilei  first  used  in  Eng^land,  1246.  ^ 

Tobftoco  first  brought  into  England,  1683. 
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Towers,  kigh,  first  efected  to  churohen^  ih  1000. 
Turkeys  came  into  England,  1523. 
Watches  first  brought  to  £iu;land  fVom  GemMuijry  16T7. 
Water  first  conv«yed  to  London,  by  leaden  pioes. 
1237.  ^'^  ' 

Wearers,  two,  from  Brabant,  settled  at  York,  13S1. 

Weavers,  diers,  cloth-<lrapers,  linen-roadcers,  sUk- 
throwslers,  &c.  Flemish,  settled  at  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  Sandwich,  Colchester,  Maidstone,  Souths 
ampton,  &.c,  on  account  of  the  duke  of  Alva's  per- 
secution,  1567. 

Weights  and  measures  fixed  to  a  standard  in  England. 
1257. 

Wine  first  made  in  England,  1140. 

Woollen-cloth  first  made  in  England  in  1331 :  medley- 
cloths  first  made,  1614 ;  first  died  and  dressed  in 
England,  in  1611.^ 

Workers,  cloth,  70nrmilies  of,  from  the  Netheriands, 
settled  in  England,   by  Edward  III.'s  invitation. 
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II 


DISCOVERIES  AND   SETTLING  OF   BRITISH 

COLONIES. 


America,  North,  first  dis- 
covered by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  1497 :  settled,  in 
1610. 

Anguilla,  in  the  Carib- 
bees,  first  planted,  1650. 

Antigua  settled,  1632. 

Baffin^s  Bay  discovered, 
1622. 

Bahama  isles  taken  pos- 
session of,  1718. 

Banltodoes  discovered  and 

_  planted,  1€14 

isarbuda  planted,  1628. 

Bengtl  conquered^  1758. 

Bermuda    isles     settled, 

inis. 


Boston,  in  New'-England. 

built,  1630. 
Botany    Bay    settlement, 

1781 
Caledonia,    in    America, 

settled,  1699. 
Canada  taken  by  Emrland, 

1759. 
Cape    Breton   taken   and 

kept  1768. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  tak- 
en, 1798. 
Carolina  pl^mted,  1^!^9. 
Ceylon  taken,  Ill04. 
Christopher's,  ^t.  settled, 

1626. 
Georgia  erected,  1739. 
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Helegoland  taken,  1808.    | 

Helena,  St.  settled,  1651.  j 

Hudson's  Bay  discovered. 
1607.  ' 

Jamaica  cc  quered,  1656. 

Maryland  province  plant- 
ed, 1633. 

Montserrat  planted  by 
England,  1632. 

Nevis  planted  by  England. 
1628. 

New  -  England  planted, 
1620. 

Newfoundland    discover- 

I 


ed,  1497,  settled,  1614 

New.Jersey,  in  America, 
planted,  1637. 

New- York  settled,  1664. 

Nova-Scotia  settled,  1622, 

Pennsylvania    charta    for 
planting,  1680. 

Sierra  Leone   coast   set- 
tled, 1790. 

Surinam  planted  by  Eng- 
land, 1640. 

Tobago  conquered,  1781. 

Virginia,    settlement   of. 
1636.  ' 
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A  Cbittury  Aao.— If    in  those  days  when ^^3 
ferent  trades  congregated  in  the  several  quarteni  a  lady  de- 1 
sired  to  purchase  a  silk  petticoat  she  torthwith  drove  to  I 
Hobrwell-street,  and  made  her  choice  at  the  Indian  Queen  I 
or  the  Golden  Ball ;  if  a  tailor  would'  call  attention  to  the  I 
particular  cut  and  fashion  of  a  suit  of  garments  he  or  the  I 
sprightliest  of  his  'prentices  would  strut   in   front  of  the  1 
shop,  arrayed  in  clocked  stockings,  well>vamished  pump^ 
and  hohwig  redolent    of  powder  and  pomatum,  the newi 
stand  of  clothes  displayed  to  full  advantage,  with  a  large  j 
nosegay  planted  in  the  hreast  of  the  posv  waistcoat ;  hand- 1 
some  and  huxom  young  women  presided  at  the  counters  j 
of    Exeter-change    milliners  ;    smart   orange-girls   picked 
their  way   between    the   acts    through  the   well-packed  j 
pit  at  Drury-lane,  with  the   invitation  to  buy  "  apples,  i 
oranges,  or  ginger-beer,"  or  a  "  bill  of  the  play  of  the  right  | 
sort ;"    the    shoeblacks,    at  Spring-gardens   were    an  in-  j 
stitution,  and  dogs  were  beasts  of  burden.    Then  Sam  John- 
son rose  betimes  for  a  frisk  with  Topham  Beauderk,  and 
took  a  turn  with  the  vegetable  porters  of  old  Oovent-garden- 
market,  or  made  the  midnight  echoes  of  Fleet-street  ring 
again  as  he  rolled  and  laughed  like  a  rhinoceros.    Then  it  I 
was  that  honest  Will  Hogarth  and  his  companions  made  the  I 
memorable  trip  to  Bibchester.    Then  the  redoubtable  cham- 1 
pion  of  fisticuffs  issued  his  challenges  from  Hockley-in-the- 
Hole.    The  Eideophusicon  of  Loutnerbourg,  Mrs.  Salmon's 
waxwork,  the  pig-faced  lady,  Miss  Biffin,  and  the  learned 
pig   were   in    full    vogue.    Cockneys    thronged    to    the ' 
Tower   on   the  1st  of   April   to   see  the   lions  washed, 
and    spent    Cobbler's    Monday    at    Bagnigge-wells    tea^ 
gardens,    or  partook   of    ale  (and   cheesecakes    at    Pan- 
cridge-in-the-nelds ;     "Turn*   out    the    young     brindled 
bull !"  was  still  the  cry  of  Monday's  market  at  Smilhfield  ; 
the  pillory,  flogging  at  the  cart-tail,  and  the  almost  weekly 
day  of  execution  at  Tyburn-triee  still  afforded  their  relaxa- 
tion— even  the  wretched  criminal  went  gallantly,  like  a  man 
of  mould,  up  Holborn-hill  to  execution,  nosegay  in  bosom, 
quaffed  St.  Giles's  bowl  with  a  promise  to  pay  when  he 
abould  return,  kissed  his  hand  to  the  assembled  fair  ones, 
made  his  last  dying  speech  and  confession  with  an  air, 
bowed  to  the  Sheriff,  kicked  off  his  shoes,  and  dJf  d  hand- 
somely—like a  gentleman  highwavman.  Ranelf?v^h,  the  ordi- 
nar    at  Belsize-house,  and  Marylebone-gardens  were  then  the 
rnole  *•  aud  CQ»tume^  if  inelegantt  was  yet  varied  and  gay 
with  bright  colours.'  In  ahorC  society  was  more  robust  and 
picturesque,  and  afforded  ample  scope  to  the  paiater  of  oM- 
^ary  lite.-— 0?i€ea  ircdkr  •      * 


